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THE CHORUS GIRL 


Ons day when she was younger and better-looking, 
and when her voice was stronger, Nikolay Petro- 
vitch Kolpakov, her adorer, was sitting in the 
outer room in her summer villa. It was intoler¬ 
ably hof and stifling. Kolpakov, who had just 
dined and drunk a whole bottle of inferior port, 
felt ill-humoured and out of sorts. Both were 
bored and waiting for the heat of the day to be 
over in order to go for a walk. 

All at once there was a sudden ring at the door. 
Kolpakov, who was sitting with his coat off, in 
his slippers, jumped up and looked inquiringly 
' at Pasha. 

“ It must be the postman or one of the girls/' 
said the singer. 

Kolpakov did not mind being found by the 
postman or Pasha's lady friends, but by way of 
precaution gathered up his clothes and went into 
the nest room, while Pasha ran to open the door. 
To her great surprise in the doorway stood, not 
, the postman and not a agirl friend, but* an 

* unknown woman? young and beautiful, who was 
dressed Wee a lady, and from ok outward signs 
.was one. 

* ^Tbfi stranger was pale and was brgathitkg 

a 
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heavily as though she had been running up a steep 
flight of stairs. 

“ What is it ?” asked Pasha. 

The lady did not at once answer. She took a 
step forward, slowly looked about the rooin, and 
sat down in a way that suggested that from fatigue, 
or perhaps illness, she could not stand; then for 
a long time her pale lips quivered as she tried in 
vain to speak. 

" Is my husband here?” she asked at last, 
raising to Pasha her big eyes with their red tear- 
stained lids. 

" Husband ? ” whispcied Pasha, and was suddenly 
so frightened that her hands and feet turned* cold. 
“What husbandshe repeated, beginning to 
tremble. 

“ My husband, . . . Nikolay Petrovitch Kolpa- 
kov.” 

“ N . . . no, madam. ... I ... I don't 
know any husband.” 

A minute passed in silence. The stranger 
several times passed her handkerchief over her 
pale lips and held her breath to stop her inward 
trembling, while Pasha stood before her motionless, 
like a post, and looked at her with astonishment 
and terror. 

“ So you say he is not here ?” the lady asked, 
this time speaking with a firm voice and smiling 
oddly. c 

“ I ... I don't know who i i is you are asking 
about.” * 

“ You are horrid, mean, vile . . the stranger 
muttered, scanning Pasha with hatred and re- 
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pulsion. " Yes, yes . . . you are horrid. I am 
very, very glad that at last I can tell you so !" 

Pasha felt that on this lady in black with the 
angry eyes and white slender fingers she produced 
the infpression of something hoi rid and unseemly, 
'and she felt ashamed of her chubby red cheeks, 
the pock-mark on her nose, and the fringe on her 
forehead, which never could be combed back. 
And it seemed to her that if she had been thin, 
and had had no powder on her face and no fringe 
on her forehead, then she could have disguised 
the fact that she was not " respectable," and she 
would not have felt so frightened and ashamed to 
stand facing this unknown, mysterious lady. 

"Where is my husband?" the lady went on. 
" Though I don't care whether he is here or not, 
but I ought to tell you that the money has been 
missed, and they are looking for Nikolay Petro- 
vitch. . . . They mean to arrest him. That's 
your doing!" 

The lady got up and walked about the room in 
great excitement. Pasha looked at her and was 
so frightened that she could not understand. 

“ He'll be found and arrested to-day," said the 
lady, and she gave a sob, and in that sound could 
be heard her resentment and vexation. “ I know 
who has brought him to this awful position! Low, 
horrid creature I Loathsome, mercenary hussy!" 
The lady's lips worked and ner nose wrinkled up 
with disgijgt. " I am helpless, do you hear, you 
•low woman ? . . . I am helpless; you are stronger 
than I am, but there is One to defend me and my 
children! God secs all! He is just! Hfe will 
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purw'sh you for eveiy tear I have shed, for all my 
sleepless nights! The time will come; you will 
think of me ! . . .” , 

Silence followed again. The lady walked, about 
the room and wrung her hands, while Pasha still 
gazed blankly at her in amazement, not under¬ 
standing and expecting something temblc. 

“ I know nothing about it, madam,” she said, 
and suddenly burst into teais. 

" You are lying!" ciied the lady, and her eyes 
flashed angrily at her. “ I know all about it! 
I’ve known you a long time. I know that for the 
last month he has been spending every day with 
you!” 

” Yes. What then ? What of it ? I have a 
great many visitors, but I don’t force anyone 
to come. He is free to do as he likes.” 

“ I tell you they have discovered that money is 
missing 1 He has embezzled money at the office! 
For the sake of such a . . . creature as you, for 
your sake he has actually committed a crime. 
Listen,” said the lady in a resolute voice, stopping 
short, facing Pasha. “You can have no principles; 
you live simply to do harm—that's your object; 
but one can't imagine you have fallen so low that 
you have no trace of human feeling left!. He has 
a wife, children. ... If he is condemned and 
sent into exile we s^all starve, the children and 
I. . . . Understand that 1 And yet there is a 
chance of saving him and as from destitution and^ 
disgrace. If I take them nine hundred roubles" 
to-day they will let him alone. Only nine hundred' 
roubles 
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"What nine hundred roubles? M Pasha a§ked 
softly. " I ... I don't know. ... I haven't 
taken it." 

*' I am not asking you for nine hundred 
roubles. . . . You have no money, and I don't 
want your money. I ask you for something 
else. . . . Men usually give expensive things to 
women like you. Only give me back the things 
my husband has given you *** 

“ Madam, he has never made me a present 
of anything! ” Pasha wailed, beginning to 
understand. 

" Where is the money ? He has squandered 
his dwn and mine and other people's. . . . What 
has become of it all ? Listen, I beg you ! I was 
carried away by indignation and have said a lot 
of nasty things to you, but I apologize. You must 
hate me, I know, but if you are capable of sym¬ 
pathy, put yourself in my position! I implore 
you to give me back the things !*' 

" H'm!" said Pasha, and she shrugged her 
shoulders. " I would with pleasure, but, God is 
my witness, he never made me a present of any¬ 
thing. Believe me, on my conscience. However, 
you are right, though," said the singer in con¬ 
fusion, '' he did bring me two little things. Certainly 
I will give them back, if you wish it." 

Pasha pulled out one of the drawers in the toilet- 
table and took opt of it a hftlow gold bracelet and 
a thin ri^g with a ruby in it. 

“ Here, madam!" she said, handing the visitor 
these articles. 

The lady flushed and her face quivered. She 
was offended # 
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" What are you giving me ?” she said. " I am 
not c asking for charity, but for what does not 
belong to you . . . what you have taken advantage 
of your position to squeeze out of my husband . . . 
that weak, unhappy man. . . . On Thiftsday, 
when I saw you with my husband at the harbour 
you were wearing expensive brooches and bracelets. 
So it's no use your playing the innocent lamb to 
me! I ask you for the last time: will you give 
me the things, or not ? ,# 

" You are a queer one, upon my word/* said 
Pasha, beginning to feel offended. “ J assure 
you that, except the bracelet and this little ring, 
I've never seen a thing from your Nikolay Petro- 
vitch. He brings me nothing but sweet cakes." 

" Sweet cakes !” laughed the stranger. " At 
home the children have nothing to eat, and here 
you have sweet cakes. You absolutely refuse to 
restore the presents ? " 

Receiving no answer, the lady sat down and 
stared into space, pondering. 

“ What’s to be done now ?’’ she said. “ If I 
don’t get nine hundred roubles, he is ruined, and 
the children and I are ruined, too. Shall I kill 
this low woman or go down on my knees to her ?" 

The lady pressed her handkerchief to her face 
and broke into sobs. 

“ I beg you ! ’’ Pasha heard through the stranger’s 
sobs. " You see you <have plundered and ruined 
my husband. Save him. ... * You have no 
feeling for him, but the children . . the 
children. . . . What have the children done ?” 
Pash* imagined little children standing in 
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the street, cryirig with hunger, and she, too, 
sobbed. * 

" What can I do, madam ?” she said, " You 
say that I am a low woman and that I have ruined 
Nikolhy Pelrovitch, and I assure you . . . before 
God Aknighty, I have had nothing from him what¬ 
ever. . . . There is only one girl in our chorus 
who has a rich admirer; all the rest of us live 
from hand to mouth on bread and kvass. Nikolay 
Petrovitch is a highly educated, refined gentle¬ 
man, so I’ve made him welcome. We are bound 
to make^gentlemen welcome.” 

” I ask you for the things ! Give me the things ! 

I am crying. ... I am humiliating myself. . . . 
If you like I will go down on my knees! If you 
wish it!” 

Pasha shiicked with hoiror and waved her 
hands. She felt that this pale, beautiful lady who 
expressed herself so grandly, as though she were 
on the stage, really might go down on her knees 
to her, simply from pride, from grandeur, to exalt 
herself and humiliate the chorus girl. 

“ Very well, I will give you things !” said Pasha, 
wiping her eyes and bustling about. "By all 
means. Only they are not from Nikolay Petro¬ 
vitch. ... I got these from other gentlemen. 
As you please. ...” 

Pasha pulled out the upper drawer of the chest, 
took out a diamond brooGti, a coral necklace, . 
some rings and bracelets, and gave them all to 
the lady. 

" Take them if you like, only I've never had 
anything from your husband. Take them and 
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grow rich/' Pasha went on, offended at the threat 
to go down on her knees. " And if you are a 
lady ... his lawful wife, you should keep him 
to yourself. I should think so! I did not ask 
him to come; he came of himself." * 

Through her tears the lady scrutinized the 
articles given her and said: 

" This isn't everything. . . . There won't be 
five hundred roubles' worth here.'' 

Pasha impulsively flung out of the chest a gold 
watch, a cigar-case and studs, and said, flinging 
up her hands: • 

" I've nothing else left. . . . You can 
search!" • 

The visitor gave a sigh, with trembling hands 
twisted the things up in her handkerchief, and went 
out without uttering a word, without even nodding 
her head. 

The door from the next room opened and Kol- 
pakov walked in. He was pale and kept shaking 
his head 'nervously, as though he had swallowed 
something very bitter; tears were glistening in 
his eyes. 

"What presents did you make me?" Pasha 
asked, pouncing upon him. " When did you, 
allow me to ask you ?" 

"Presents . . . that's no matter!" said Kol- 
pakov, and he tossed his head. "My Godf 
She cried before you,*bhe humbled herself. . /* 

" I am asking you, what piesents did ^rou make 
me ?" Pasha cried. 

" My God! She, a lady, so proud, so pure. . . . 
She was ready to go down on her knees to 


. • • 
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id this wench t And I've brought her to (fris I 
I've allowed it!" 

He clutched his head in his hands and moaned 
* “ Np, I shall never forgive myself for this! I 
shall never foigivc myself ? Get away from 
me - . . you low creature!” he cned with repulsion, 
backing away from Pasha, and thrustmg her off 
with trembling hands. " She would have gone 
down on her knees, and . . . and to you! Oh, 
my God!” 

He rapidly dressed, and pushing Pasha aside 
contemptuously, made for the door and went out, 

Pasha lay down and began wailing aloud. She 
was ‘already regiettmg her things which she had 
given away so impulsively, and her feelings were 
hurt. She remembered how three years ago a 
merchant had beaten her for no sort of reason, 
and she wailed more loudly than ever. 
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VEROTCHKA 


Ivan Alexeyitch Ognev remembers how on that 
August evening he opened the glass door with a 
rattle and went out on to the verandah. He was 
wearing^. light Inverness cape and a wide-brimmed 
straw hat, the very one that was lying with his 
top-Jroots in the dust under his bed. In one hand 
he had a big bundle of books and notebooks, in 
the other a thick knotted stick. 

Behind the door, holding the lamp to show the, 
way, stood the master of the house, Kuznetsov, 
a bald old man with a long grey beard, in a snow- 
white piqu£ jacket. The old man was smiling 
cordially and nodding his head. 

" Good-bye, old fellow!” said Ognev 

Kuznetsov put the lamp on a little table and 
went out on to the verandah. Two long narrow 
shadows moved down the steps towards the 
flower-beds, swayed to and fro, and leaned their 
heads on the trunks of the lime-trees. 

“ Good-bye and once more thank you, my dear 
fellow!" said Ivan Alexeyitch. u Thank you for 
your welcome, fbr your kindness, for your af¬ 
fection. 5. . I shall never forget your hospitality 
as long as I live. You are so good, and your 
daughter is so good, and everyone here is %> kind,^ 
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so good-humoured and friendly. . . . Such a 
splendid set of people that I don't know how to 
say what I feel!" 

From excess of feeling and under the influence 
of the home-made wine he had just drunk, Ognev 
talked in a singing voice like a divinity student, 
and was so touched that he expressed his feelings 
not so much by words as by the blinking of his eyes 
and the twitching of his shoulders. Kuznetsov, 
who had also drunk a good deal and was touched, 
craned forward to the young man and kissed him. 

" I've grown as fond of you as if I were your 
dog," Ognev went on. " I've been turning up 
here almost eveiy day; I've stayed the night a 
dozen times. It's dreadful to think of all the 
home-made wine I've drunk. And thank you most 
of all for your co-operation and help. Without 
you I should have been busy here over my statistics 
till October. I shall put in my preface; ‘ I think 
it my duty to express my gratitude to the President 

of the District Zemstvo of N-, Kuznetsov, for 

his kind co-operation.’ There is a brilliant future 
before statistics! My humble respects to Vera 
Gavrilovna, and tell the doctors, both the lawyers 
and your secretary, that I shall never forget their 
help! And now, old fellow, let us embrace one 
another and kiss for the last time !" 


Ognev, limp with emotion, kissed the old man 
once more and began going down the steps. On 
the last step he looked round and asked: “ Shall 
we meet again some day ?" 1 


God knows!" said the old man. 
not»" 


Most likely 
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" Yea, that's true! Nothing will tempt you 
to Petersburg and I am never likely to turh up 
in this district again* Well, good-bye !” 

M You had better leave the books behind 
Kuznetsov called after him. 44 You don't want 
to drag such a weight with you. I would send 
them by a servant to-morrow * ” 

But Ognev was rapidly walking away from the 
house and was not listening. His heart, warmed 
by the wine, was brimming over with good- 
humour, friendliness, and sadness. He walked 
along thinking how frequently one met with good 
people, and what a pity it was that nothing was 
left of those meetings but memories. At times 
one catches a glimpse of cranes on the horizon, and 
a faint gust of wind brings their plaintive, ecstatic 
cry, and a minute later, however greedily one 
scans the blue distance, one cannot see a speck nor 
catch a sound; and, like that, people with their 
faces and their words flit through our lives and are 
drowned in the past, leaving nothing except faint 
traces in the memory. Having been in the 

N-District from the early spring, and having 

been almost every day at the friendly Kuznetsovs', 
Ivan Alexeyitch had become as much at home with 
the old man, his daughter, and the servants as 
though they were his own people; he had grown 
familiar with the whole house to the smallest 
detail, with the cosy verantfkh, the windings of 
the avenues, the silhouettes of the trees over the 
kitchen ancl the bath-house; but as soon a** he was 
out of the gate all this would be changed to memory 
and would lose its meaning as reality foi> ever, 
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and in & year or two all these dear images would 
grow as dim in his consciousness as stories he had 
read or things he had imagined. 

“ Nothing in life is so precious as people !** 
Ognev thought in his emotion, as he strode along 
the avenue to the gate. “ Nothing !” 

It was warm and still in the garden. There was 
a scent of the mignonette, of the tobacco-plants, 
and of the heliotrope, which were not yet over in 
the flower-beds. The spaces between the bushes 
and the tree-trunks were filled with a fine soft mist 
soaked through and through with moonlight, and, 
as Ognev long remembered, coils of mist that looked 
like phantoms slowly but perceptibly followed one 
another across the avenue. The moon stood high 
above the garden, and below it transparent 
patches of mist were floating eastward. The 
whole world seemed to consist of nothing but 
black silhouettes and wandering white shadows. 
Ognev, seeing the mist on a moonlight August 
evening almost for the first time in his life, 
imagined he was seeing, not nature, but a stage 
effect in which unskilful workmen, trying to light 
up the garden with white Bengal fire, hid behind 
the bushes and let off clouds of white smoke 
together with the light. 

When Ognev reached the garden gate a dark 
shadow moved away from the low fence and came 
towards him. » 

” Vera Gavrilovna !” he * aid, delighted. “ You 
here ? And I have been looking everywhere for 
you; wanted to say good-bye. . . . Good-bye; I 
am going away 1** 
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" So early ? Why, it's only eleven o’clock.*' 

" Yes, it's time I was off. I have a four-fhile 
walk and then my packing. I must be up early 
to-morrow.'* 

Befct*e Ognev stood Kuznetsov's daughter Vera, 
a girl of one-and-twenty, as usual melancholy, 
carelessly dressed, and attractive. Girls who are 
dreamy and spend whole days lying down, lazily 
reading whatever they come across, who are bored 
and melancholy, are usually careless in their 
dress. To those of them who have been endowed 
by nature # with taste and an instinct of beauty, the 
slight carelessness adds a special charm. When 
Ogncy later on remcmbeied her, he could not 
picture pretty Verotchka except m a full blouse 
which was crumpled m deep folds at the belt and 
yet did not touch her waist; without her hair 
done up high and a curl that had come loose from 
it-on her forehead; without the knitted led shawl 
with ball fringe at the edge which hung dis¬ 
consolately on Vera's shoulders in the evenings, 
like a flag on a windless day, and in the daytime 
lay about, crushed up, in the hall near the men's 
hats or on a box in the dining-room, whcic the old 
cat did not hesitate to sleep on it. This shawl 
and the folds of hci blouse suggested a feeling of 
freedom and laziness, of good-nature and sitting 
at home. Perhaps because Vera attracted Ognev 
he saw in every frill and button something warm, 
naive, cosy, something nice and poetical, just 
•what is ladking in cold, insincere women that have 
no instinct for beauty. 

Verotchka had a good figure, a regular profile. 
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and. beautiful curly hair. Ognev, who had seen* 
few c women in his life, thought her a beauty. ^ 
“ I am going away," he said as he took leave of 
her at the gate. •" Don’t remember evil against * 
me ! Thank you for everything !" w 

In the same singing divinity student's voice in 
which he had talked to her father, with the same 
blinking and twitching of his shoulders, he began 
thanking Vera for her hospitality, kindness, and 
friendliness. 

“ I’ve written about you in every letter to my 
mother," he said. " If everyone weret like you 
and your dad, what a jolly place the world would 
be ! ^ You are such a splendid set of people |o All 
such r genuine, friendly people with no nonsense 
about you." 

" Where aic you going to now ?" asked Vera. 

" I am going now to my mother’s at Oryol; 

I shall be a fortnight with her, and then back to 
Petersburg and work.” 

" And then ?’’ 

“ And then ? I shall work all the winter and 
in the spring go somewhere into the provinces 
again to collect material. Well, *be happy, live 
a hundred years . . . don’t remember evil against 
me. We shall not see each other again/’ 

Ognev stooped down and kissed Vera's hand. 
Then, in silent emotion, he straightened his cape, 
shifted his bundle o! books to a more comfortable 
position, paused, and said: 

" What a lot of mist!” * 

“ Yes. Have you left anything behind ?*’ 

'* No, I don’t think so. . . .*’ 

For sdme seconds Ognev stood in silence, tbei 
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t he moved clumsily towards the gate and wen^ out' 
of the garden. 

44 Stay; I’ll see you as far as our wood/* said 
Vera, following him out. 

They walked along the road. Now the trees 
did not obscure the view, and one could see the 
sky and the distance. As though covered with a 
veil, all nature was hidden in a transparent, 
colourless haze through which her beauty peeped 
gaily; where the mist was thicker and whiter 
it lay heaped unevenly about the stones, stalks, 
and bushes or drifted in coils over the road, clung 
close to the earth and seemed trying not to conceal 
the \ftew. Through the haze they could see all 
the road as far as the wood, with daik ditches at the 
sides and tiny bushes which grew in the ditches 
and caught the straying wisps of mist. Half a 
mile fiom the gate they saw the dark patch of 
Kuznetsov’s wood. 

" Why has she come with me ? J shall have to 
see her back,” thought Ognev, but looking at her 
profile he gave a friendly smile and said: " One 
doesn’t want to go away in such lovely weather. 
It's quite a romantic evening, with the moon, the 
stillness, and all the etceteras. Do you know, 
Vera Gavrilovna, here I have lived twenty-nine 
years in the world and never had a romance. No 
romantic episode in my wholj life, so that I only 
know by hearsay o£rendezvous, * avenues of sighs,' 
and kisse^ It’s not normal! In town, when 
tme sits in one’s lodgings, one does not notice the 
blank, but’here in the fresh air one feels it. . . . 
Om resents it!" 
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41 Why is it ?” 

" I don't know. I suppose I've never had time, 
or perhaps it was I have never met women 
who. ... In fact, I have very few acquaint¬ 
ances and never go anywheic." 

For some three hundred paces the young people 
walked on in silence. Ognev kept glancing at 
Verotchka's bare head and shawl, and days of 
spring and summer rose to his mind one after 
another. It had been a period when far from his 
grey Petersburg lodgings, enjoying the friendly 
warmth ot kind people, mature, and the work he 
loved, he had not had lime to notice how the sunsets 
followed the glow ot dawn, and how, one alter 
another, foretelling the end of summer, first the 
nightingale ceased singing, then the quail, then a 
little later the landrail. The days slipped by 
unnoticed, so that life must have been happy and 
easy. He began recalling aloud how reluctantly 
he, poor and unaccustomed to change of scene 
and society, had come at the end of April to the 

N-District, where he had expected dreariness, 

loneliness, and indifference to statistics, which 
he consideied was now the foremost among the 
sciences. When lie arrived on an April morning 

at the little town of N-he had put up at the 

inn kept by Ryabuhin, the Old Believer, where 
for twenty kopecks a day they had given him a 
light, clean room on condition that he should not 
smoke indoors. After resting and finding out who 
was the president of the District Zemstvo, he had 
set off at once on foot to Kuznetsov. He had to 
walk^threc miles through lush meadows and young 
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copses. Larks were hovering in the clouds, filling 
the air with silvery notes, and rooks flapping*their 
wings with sedate dignity floated over the green 
cornland. 

" (food heavens !” Ognev had thought in wonder; 

“ can it be that there's always air like this to 
breathe here, or is this scent only to-day, in honour 
of my coming ?” 

Expecting a cold business-like reception, he 
went in to Kuznetsov's diffidently, looking up 
from under his eyebrows and shyly pulling his 
beard. *At first Kuznetsov wrinkled up his brows 
and could not understand what use the Zemstvo 
coitfd be to the young man and his statistics; but 
when the latter explained at length what was 
material foi statistics and how such material 
was collected, Kuznetsov brightened, smiled, and 
with childish curiosity began looking at his note- 
' books. On the evening of the same day Ivan 
Alexeyitch was already sitting at supper with the 
Kuznetsovs, was rapidly becoming exhilarated 
by their strong home-made wine, and, looking at 
the calm faces and lazy movements of his new 
acquaintances, felt all over that sweet, diowsy 
indolence which makes one want to sleep and 
stretch and smile; while his new acquaintances 
looked at him good-naturedly and asked him 
whether his father and mother were living, how 
much he earned a month, •how often he went to 
the theatre. . . . 

Ognev recalled his expeditions about the 
neighbourhood, the picnics, the fishing parties, the 
visit of the whole party to the convent to see the 
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Mother Superior Marfa, who had given each of 
the Visitors a bead purse; he recalled the hot, 
endless, typically Russian arguments in which 
the opponents, spluttering and banging the table 
with their fists, misunderstand and interrupt one 
another, unconsciously contradict themselves at 
every phrase, continually change the subject, and 
after aiguing for two or thiee horns, laugh 
and say: 

" Goodness knows what we have been arguing 
about! Beginning with one thing and going on 
to another * 

“And do you remember how the doctor and you 
and 1 rode to Sliestovo?” said Ivan Alexey.tch 
to Vera as they leached the copse. “ It was there 
that the crazy saint met us I gave him a fivc- 
kopeck piece, and he ciossed himself tluce times 
and flung it into the rye. Good heavens! I am 
carrying away such a mass of memories that if I 
could gather them together into a whole it would 
make a*good nugget of gold ! I don’t understand 
why clever, perceptive people crowd into Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow and don’t come here. Is there 
more truth and freedom m the Nevsky and in 
the big damp houses than here ? Really, the 
idea of aitists, scientific men, and journalists all 
living crowded together in furnished rooms has 
always seemed to me a mistake.” 

Twenty paces from the copse the ioad was crossed 
by a small narrow bridge with posts at the corners, 
which had always served as a resting-placfe for the 
Kuznetsovs and their guests on their evening 
walks From there those who liked could mimic 
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the forest echo, and one could see the road vanish 
in the dark woodland track. ® 

" Well, here is the bridge !” said Ognev. ** Here 
you must turn back.** 

Venf stopped and drew a breath. 

" Let us sit down,” she said, sitting down on one 
of the posts. “ People generally sit down when 
they say good-bye before starting on a journey.” 

Ognev settled himself beside her on his bundle 
of books and went on talking. She was breathless 
from the walk, and was looking, not at Ivan 
Alcxeyitch, but away into the distance so that 
he could not see her face. 

"And what if we meet in ten years’ time?” 
he said. “ What shall we be like then ? You 
will be by then the respectable mother of a family, 
and I shall be the author of some weighty statistical 
work of no use to anyone, as thick as forty thousand 
such works. We shall meet and think of old 
days. . . . Now we are conscious of the present; 
it absorbs and excites us, but when wc meet we 
shall not remember the day, nor the month, nor 
even the year in which we saw each other tor the 
last time on this bridge. You will be changed, 
perhaps. . . . Tell me, will you be different ?” 

Vera started and turned her face towards him. 

” What ?” she asked. 

*' I asked you just now. . . .” 

" Excuse me, I did not Iffear what you were 
saying.” 

• Only then Ognev noticed a change in Vera. 
She was pale, breathing fast, and the tremor in 
her breathing affected her hands and lips and*hcad, 
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and not one curl as usual, but two, came loose and 
fell 'on her forehead. . . . Evidently she avoided 
looking him in the face, and, trying to mask 
her emotion, at one moment fingered her collar, 
which seemed to be rasping her neck, at another . 
pulled her red shawl from one shoulder to the 
other. 

" I am afraid you are cold,” said Ognev. " It's 
not at all wise to sit in the mist. Let me see you 
back Hack-ham.” 

Vera sat mute. 

" What is the matter?” asked Ognev, with a 
smile. "You sit sihnt and don’t answer my 
questions. Are you iross, or don’t you feel<well ? 
Eh?” 

Vera pressed the palm of her hand to the cheek 
nearest to Ognev, and then abruptly jerked it 
away. 

" An awful position !” she murmured, with a 
look of pain on her face. " Awful !” 

” How is it awful ?” asked Ognev, shrugging 
his shoulders and not concealing his surprise. 
” What’s the matter ?” 

Still breathing hard and twitching her shoulders, 
Vera turned her back to him, looked at the sky for 
half a minute, and said: 

" There is something I must say to you, Ivan 
Alcxeyitch. ...” 

" I am listening. 

" It may seem strange to you. ... You will 
be surprised, but I don’t ( are, . . .” * 

Ognev shrugged his shoulders once more and 
prepared himself to listen. 
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“ You see . . Verotchka began, bowing her 
head and fingering a ball on the fringe of her dhawl. 

" You see . . . this is what I wanted to tell 
you. . . . You’ll think it strange . . . and silly, 
but I . . . can’t bear it any longer.” 

Vera’s words died away in an indistinct mutter 
and were suddenly cut short by tears. The girl 
hid her face in her handkerchief, bent lower than 
ever, and wept bitterly. Ivan Alexeyitcli cleared 
his throat in confusion and looked about him 
hopelessly, at his wits’ end, not knowing what to 
say or do. Being unused to the sight of tears, he 
felt his own eyes, too, beginning to smart. 

'*Well, what next!” he muttered helplessly. 
” Vera Gavrilovna, what's this for, I should like 
to know ? My dear girl, are you . . . are you 
ill ? Or has someone been nasty to you ? Tell 
me, peihaps I could, so to say . . . help 
' you. . . .” 

When, trying to console her, he ventured 
cautiously to remove her hands from her lace, she 
smiled at him thiough her tears and said: 

" I . . . love you !” 

These words, so simple and ordinary, were 
uttered in ordinaly human language, but Ognev, 
in acute embarrassment, turned away from Vera, 
and got up, while his confusion was followed by 
terror. 

The sad, wapn, sentimAital mood induced by 
leave-tiding and the home-made wine suddenly 
vanished, and gave place to an acute and un¬ 
pleasant feeling of awkwardness. He felt an in¬ 
ward revulsion; he looked askance at Wra, and 
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now that by declaring her love for him she had 
cast off the aloofness which so adds to a woman's 
charm, she seemed to him, as it were, shorter, 
plainer, more ordinary. 

" What's the meaning of it ?" he thought with 
horror. ” But I ... do I love her or not ? 
That's the question!" 

And she breathed easily and freely now that 
the worst and most difficult thing was said. She, 
too, got up, and looking Ivan Alexeyitch straight 
in the face, began talking rapidly, warmly, irre¬ 
pressibly. 

As a man suddenly panic-stricken cannot 
afterwards remember the succession of sounds 
accompanying the catastrophe that overwhelmed 
him, so Ognev cannot remember Vera’s words 
and phrases. He can only iccall the meaning 
of what she said, and the sensation her words 
evoked in him. He remembeis her voice, which 
seemed stifled and husky with emotion, and the 
extraordinary music and passion of her intonation. 
Laughing, crying, with tears glistening on her 
eyelashes, she told him that from the first day of 
their acquaintance he had struck her by his 
originality, his intelligence, his kind intelligent 
eyes, by his work and objects in life; that she loved 
him passionately, deeply, madly; that when coming 
into the house from the garden in the summer she 
saw his cape in the liS.ll or heard his voice in the 
distance, she felt a cold shudder* at her # heart, a 
foreboding of happiness; even his slightest jokes 
had made her laugh; in every figure in his note¬ 
books she saw something extraordinarily wise and 
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grand; his knotted stick seemed to her more 
beautiful than the trees. * 

The copse and the wisps of mist and the black 
ditches at the side of the road seemed hushed 
listenfhg to her, whilst something strange and un¬ 
pleasant was passing in Ognev's heart. . . . Telling 
him of her love, Vera was encliantingly beautiful; 
she spoke eloquently and passionately, but he felt 
neither pleasure nor gladness, as he would have 
liked to; he felt nothing but compassion for Vera, 
pity and regret that a good girl should be distressed 
on his account. Whether he was affected by 
generalizations from leading or by the insuperable 
habit of looking at things objectively, which so 
often hinders people fiom living, but Vera’s 
ecstasies and suffering struck him as affected, not 
to be taken seriously, and at the same time 
rebellious feeling whispered to him that all he was 
'hearing and seeing now, fiom the point of view 
of nature and personal happiness, was more 
important than any statistics and books and 
truths. . . . And he raged and blamed himself, 
though he did not understand exactly where he 
was in fault. 

To complete his embarrassment, he was abso¬ 
lutely at a loss what to say, and yet something 
he must say. To say bluntly, “ I don’t love you,” 
was beyond him, and he could not bring himself 
to say " Yes,” because h<%ever much he rum¬ 
maged in his heart he could not find one spark 
of feeling in it. . . . 

, He was silent, a and she meanwhile was saying 
that for her there was no greater happiness than 

4t w • 
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to see him, to follow him wherever he liked this 
very moment, to be his wife and helper, and that 
if he went away from her she would die of misery. 

14 1 cannot stay here!" she said, wringing her 
hands. " I am sick of the house and this^wood 
and the air. 1 cannot bear the everlasting peace 
and aimless life, I can’t endure our colourless, 
pale people, who aic all as like one another as two 
drops of water ! They are all good-natured and 
warm-hearted because they arc all well-fed and 
know nothing of struggle or suffering. ... I 
want to be in those big damp houses where people 
suffer, embitteicd by woik and need. . . V* 

And this, too, seemed to Ognev affected and^not 
to be taken sciiously. When Vera had finished 
he still did not know what to say, but it was im¬ 
possible to be silent, and lie muttered: 

“ Vera Gavrilovna, I am very grateful to you, 
though I feel I \e done nothing to deserve such . . . 
feeling ... on your part. Besides, as an honest 
man I ought to tell you that . . . happiness 
depends on equality—that is, when both paities 
are . . . equally in love. . . 

But he was immediately ashamed of his mutter¬ 
ing and ceased. He felt that his face at that 
moment looked stupid, guilty, blank, that it was 
stiained and affected. . . . Vera must have.beon 
able to read the truth on his countenance, for she 
suddenly became gra* T e, turned pale, and bent 
her head. * 

" You must forgive me," Ognev muttered, not 
able to enduie the silence. " I respect you so 
much tjjat ... it pains me. ..." 
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Vera turned sharply and walked rapidly home¬ 
wards. Ognev followed her. • 

" No, don't!" said Vera, with a wave of her 
hand. “ Don't come; 1 can go alone," 

" Olf, yes ... I must see you home, any¬ 
way." 

Whatever Ognev said, it all to the last word 
stiuck him as loathsome and flat. The feeling 
of guilt grew greater at eveiy step. He raged 
inwardly, clenched his fists, and ciused his coldness 
and his stupidity with women. Trying to stir 
his feelings, he looked at Verotchha’s beautiful 
figure, at hei hair and the traces of her little 
feet pn the dusty road; he lemembeied liei woids 
and hei tears, but all that only touched Ins hcait 
and did not quicken his pulse, 

" Ach ! one can’t foiee oneself to love," he as¬ 
sured himself, and at the same time he thought, 
" But shall I ever fall in love without ? I am neaily 
thirty I I have never met anyone better than 
Vera and I never shall. . . . Oh, this premature 
old age ! Old age at thirty !" 

Vera walked on in front more and more rapidly, 
without looking back at him or raising her head. 
It seemed to him that soirow had made her thinner 
and narrower in the shoulders. 

" I can imagine wliat's going on in her heart 
now !" he thought, looking at her back. " She 
must be ready to die with shame and mortification ! 
My God, there’s sf> much life, poetry, and meaning 
* in it that^t would move a stone, and I . . I am 
stupid and absurd !" 

At the gate Vera stole a glance at hiig, and. 
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shrugging and wrapping her shawl round her/ 
walked rapidly away down the avenue. 

Ivan Alexeyitch was left alone. Going back to* 
thf' copse, he walked slowly, continually standing 
still and looking round at the gate within ex* 
pression in his whole figure that suggested that he 
could not believe his own memory. He looked 
lor Vera's footprints on the road, and could not 
believe that the girl who had so attracted him 
had just declared her love, and that he had so 
clumsily and bluntly “ refused" her. For the 
first time in his life it was his lot to learn by ex¬ 
perience how little that a man does depends on 
his own will, and to suffer in his own person the 
feelings of a decent, kindly man who has against 
his will caused his neighbour cruel, undeserved 
anguish. 

His conscience tormented him, and when Vera 
disappeared he felt as though he had lost something 
very precious, something very near and dear, 
which he could never find again. He felt that 
with Vera a part of his youth had slipped away 
from him, and that the moments which he had 
passed through so fruitlessly would never be 
repeated. 

When he reached the bridge he stopped and 
sank into thought. Ho wanted to discover the 
reason of his strange coldness. That it was due 
to something withinriiim and not outside himself 
was clear to him. He frankly acknowledged to 
himself that it was not the intellectual coldness 
of which clever people so often boast, not the 
coldnecs of a conceited fool, but simply impotence 
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of soul, incapacity for being moved by beauty, 
premature old age brought on by education, 4 iis 
Casual existence, struggling for a livelihood, his 
homeless life in lodgings. From the bridge he 
walked Slowly, as it were reluctantly, into the wood. 
Here, where in the dense black darkness glaring 
patches of moonlight gleamed here and there, 
where he felt nothing except his thoughts, he longed 
passionately to regain what he had lost. 

And Ivan Alexeyitch remembers that he went 
back again. Urging himself on with his memories, 
forcing himself to picture Vera, he strode rapidly 
towards the garden. There was no mist by then 
along *the road or in the garden, and the bright 
moon looked down from the sky as though it had 
just been washed; only the eastern sky was dark 
and misty. . . . Ognev remembers his cautious 
steps, the dark windows, the heavy scent of 
heliotrope and mignonette. His old friend Karo, 
wagging his tail amicably, came up to him and 
sniffed his hand. This was the one living creature 
who saw him walk two or three times round the 
house, stand near Vera's dark window, and with 
a deep sigh and a wave of his hand walk out of 
the garden. 

An hour later he was in the town, and, worn out 
and exhausted, leaned his body and hot face against 
the gatepost of the inn as he knocked at the gate. 
Somewhere in the town a dog barked sleepily, 
and as though in response to his knock, someone 
®elanged the hour on an iron plate near the church. 

“ You prowl about at night," grumbled his 
host, the Old Believer, opening the door to him, 
m • s 
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in a long nightgown like a woman's. " You had 
better be saying your prayers instead of prowling 
about." 

When Ivan Alexeyitch reached his room he sank 
on the bed and gazed a long, long time' at the 
light. Then he tossed his head and began packing* 
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I. 

The Superintendent said to me* "I only keep 
you out of regard for your woithy father; but 
for that you would have been sent flying long 
ago.” I replied to him: 41 You flatter me too 
much, your Excellency, in assuming that I am 
capable of flying.” And then I heard him say: 
“ Take that gentleman away; he gets upon my 
Herves.” 

Two days later I was dismissed. And in this 
way I have, during the years I have been regarded 
as grown up, lost nine situations, to the great 
mortification of my father, the architect of our town. 
I have served in variou c departments, but all these 
nine jobs have been as alike as one drop of water is 
to another: I had to sit, write, listen to rude or 
stupid observations, and go on doing so till I was 
dismissed. # 

When I came in to my father he was sitting 
buried in # low arm-chair with his eyes closed, 
xiis dry, emaciated face, with a shade of dark blue 
where it was shaved (he looked like an old Catholic 
organist), expressed meekness and resignation. 

37 
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Without responding to my greeting or opening his 
eye^, he said: 

“ If my dear wife and your mother were living, 
your life would have been a source of continual 
distress to her. I see the Divine Providence in 
her premature death. I beg you, unhappy boy,'* 
he continued, opening his eyes, “tell me: what 
am I to do with you ?” 

In the past when 1 was younger my friends and 
relations had known what to do with me: some 
of them used to advise me to volunteer for the 
army, others to get a job in a pharmacy, and 
others in the telegraph department; now that I 
am over twenty-five, that grey hairs are beginning 
to show on my temples, and that I have been 
already in the army, and in a pharmacy, and in 
the telegraph department, it would seem that 
all earthly possibilities have been exhausted, 
and people have given up advising me, and 
merely sigh or shake their head**. 

“ What do you think about yourself ?" my 
father went on. " By the time they are your age, 
young men have a secure social position, while 
look at you: you are a proletarian, a beggar, & 
buidcn on your father !” 

And as usual he proceeded to declare that the 
young people of to-day were on the -road to 
perdition through infidelity, materialism, and 
self-conceit, and tHat amateur theatricals ought 
to be prohibited, because they seduced young 
people from religion and their duties. 

“ To-morrow we shall go together, and you shall 
apologize to the superintendent, and promise him 
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to work conscientiously,” he said in conclusion* 
” You ought not to remain one single day Avith 
no regular position in society. 1 * 

" I heg you to listen to me,” 1 said sullenly, 
expectmg nothing good from this conversation. 
“ What you call a position in society is the 
privilege of capital and education. Those who 
have neither wealth nor education earn their daily 
bread by manual labour, and I see no grounds for 
my being an exception.” 

” When you begin talking about manual labour 
it is always stupid and vulgar !” said my father 
with irritation. “ Understand, you dense fellow 
—understand, you addle-pate, that besides coarse 

• physical strength you have the divine spirit, a 
spark of the holy fire, which distinguishes you 
in the most striking way from the ass or the 
reptile, and brings you nearer to the Deity ! This 
fire is the fruit of the efforts of the best of mankind 
during thousands of years. Your great-grand¬ 
father Poloznov, the general, fought at BorqlHino; 
your grandfather was a poet, an orator, and a 
Marshal of Nobility; your uncle is a schoolmaster; 
and lastlv, I, your father, am an architect! All 
the Polozncvs have guarded the sacred fire for 
you to put it out!” 

” One must be just,” I said. “ Millions of 
people put up with manual labour.” 

“ And let them put up vflth it! They don't 
know how to So anything else! Anybody, 

• even the most abject fool or criminal, is 
capable of manual labour; such labour is the 
distinguishing mark of the slave and the bar- 
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barian, while the holy fire is vouchsafed only to 
a feV !'* 

To continue this conversation was unprofitable. 
My fathei worshipped himself, and nothing was 
convincing to him but what he said himself. 
Besides, I knew perfectly well that the disdain 
with which he talked of physical toil was founded 
not so much on reverence for the sacred fire as on 
a secret dread that I should become a workman, 
and should set the whole town talking about me; 
what was worse, all my contemporaries had long 
ago taken their degices and wire getting on well, 
and the son of the manager of the State Bank 
was already a collegiate assessor, while I, his 
only son, was nothing ! lo continue the con¬ 
versation was unprofitable and unpleasant, but I 
still sat on and feebly retorted, hoping that I 
might at last be understood. 1 he whole question, 
of course, was clear and simple, and only concerned 
with the means of my earning my kvmg, but the 
sjmjJticity of it was not seen, and I was talked 
to in mawkishly rounded phrases of Borodino, of 
the sacred fire, of my uncle a forgotten poet, who 
had once written poor and artificial verses; I 
was rudely called an addle-pate and a dense 
fellow. And how I longed to be understood ! 
In spite of everything, I loved my father and my 
sister and it had been my habit from childhood 
to consult them—-ft habit c o deeply rooted 4 
that I doubt whether I could ever have got ud of 
it; whether I were in the right or tfte wrong, » 
I was in constant dread of wounding them, 
constantly afraid that my father’s thin neck 
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would turn crimson and that lie would have a 
stroke* * 

44 To sit in a stuffy room/* I began, " to copy, 
to compete with a typewriter, is shameful and 
humiliating for a man of my age. What can the 
sacred fire have to do with it ?” 

44 It's intellectual work, anyway/ 1 said my 
father. 41 But that’s enough, let us cut short 
this conversation, and in any case 1 warn you: 
if you don’t go back to your work again, but follow 
your contemptible propensities, then my daughter 
and I vftll banish you from our hearts. I shall 
strike you out of my will, I swear by the living 
God !” 

With perfect sincerity to prove the purity of 
the motives by which 1 wanted to be guided in 
all my doings, I said 

44 The question of inhuitance does not seem 
'very important to me. I shall renounce it all 
beforehand.” 

For some reason or other, quite to my surprise, 
these words were deeply resented by my father. 
He turned crimson. 

44 Don’t dare to talk to me like that, stupid!” 
he shouted m a thm, shrill voice. 44 Wastrel!” 
and with a rapid, skilful, and habitual movement 
he slapped me twice in the face. 44 You are for¬ 
getting yourself.” 

When my father beat mg as a child I had to 
stand up straight, with my hands held stiffly to 
my trouifer seams, and look him straight m the 
a face. And now when he hit me I was utterly 
overwhelmed, and, as though I were still 4a child, 
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drew myself up and tried to look him in the face. 
My Either was old and very thin, but his delicate 
muscles must have been as strong as leather, for 
his blows hurt a good deal. , 

I staggered back into the passage, ana there 
he snatched up his umbrella, and with it hit 
me several times on the head and shoulders; 
at that moment my sister opened the drawing-room 
door to find out what the noise was, but at once 
turned away with a look of horror and pity without 
uttering a word in my defence. 

My determination not to return to tliq Govern¬ 
ment office, but to begin a new life of toil, was 
not to be shaken. All that was left for me to do 
was to fix upon the special employment, and there 
was no particular difficulty about that, as it seemed 
to me that I was very strong and fitted for the 
very heaviest labour. 1 was faced with a mono¬ 
tonous life of toil in the midst of hunger, coarse¬ 
ness, and stench, continually preoccupied with 
earning my daily bread. And—who knows ?— 
as 1 returned from my work along Great Dvoryansky 
Street, I might very likely envy Dolzhikov the 
engineer, who lived by intellectual work, but, 
at the moment, thinking over all my future 
hardships made me lighthearted. At times I 
had dreamed of spiritual activity, imagining myself # 
a teacher, a doctor, or a wiiter, but these dreams 
remained dreams. <The taste for intellectual 
pleasures—for the theatre, for instance, anvl for 
reading—was a passion with me, buf whether; 
I had any ability for intellectual work I don't 
know. • At school I had had an unconquerable 
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aversion for Greek, so that I was only in the fourth 
class when they had to take me from school. 
For a long while I had coaches preparing me for 
the fifth class. Then I served in various Govern¬ 
ment Offices, spending the greater part of the day 
in complete idleness, and I was told that was 
in tellectual work. My activity in the scholastic and 
official sphere had required neither mental ap¬ 
plication nor talent, nor special qualifications, nor 
creative impulse; it was mechanical. Such in¬ 
tellectual work I put on a lower level than physical 
toil; I jjespise it, and I don’t think that for one 
moment it could serve as a justification for an idle, 
careless life, as it is indeed notlung but a sham, 
one of the forms of that same idleness. Real 
intellectual work I have in all probability never 
known. 

Evening came on. We lived in Great Dvor- 
'yansky Street; it was the principal street in the 
town, and in the absence of decent public gardens 
our beau monde used to use it as a promenade 
in the evenings. This charming street did to some 
extent take the place of a public garden, as on 
each side of it there was a row of poplars which 
smelt sweet, particularly after rain, and acacias, 
tall bushes of lilac, wild-cherries and apple-trees 
hung over the fences and palings. The May 
twilight, the tender young greenery with its 
shifting shades, the scent erf the lilac, the buzzing 
of the insects, * the stillness, the warmth—how 
fresh aifd marvellous it all is, though spring is 
repeated every year ! I stood at the garden gate 
and watched the passers-by. With most.of them 
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J had grown up and at one time played pranks; 
now they might have been disconcerted by my 
being near them, for I was poorly and unfashionably 
dressed, and they used to say of my very narrow 
trousers and huge, clumsy boots that they were 
like sticks of macaroni stuck in boats. Besides, 
I had a bad reputation in the town because I had 
no decent social position, and used often to play 
billiards in cheap taverns, and also, perhaps, 
because I had on two occasions been hauled up 
before an officer of the police, though I had done 
nothing whatever to account for this. 

In the big house opposite someone was playing 
the piano at Dolzhikov's. It was beginning to 
get dark, and stars were twinkling in the sky. Here 
my father, m an old top-hat with wide upturned 
brim, walked slowly by with my sister on his arm, 
bowing in response to greetings. 

" Look up/' he said to my sister, pointing to the 
sky with the same umbrella with which he had 
beaten me that afternoon. “ Look up at the 
sky! Even the tiniest stars are all worlds ! 
How insignificant is man in comparison with the 
universe !” 

And he said this in a tone that suggested that 
it was particularly agreeable and flattering to him 
that he was so insignificant. How absolutely 
devoid of talent and imagination he was ! Sad 
to say, he was the dhly architect in the town, 
and m the fifteen to twentjr years that^ I could 
remember not one single decent house had been 
built in it. When any one asked him to plan a 
house, he usually drew first the reception hall 
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and drawing-room; just a9 in old days the 
boarding-school misses always started frortf the 
stove when they danced, so his artistic ideas 
could yily begin and develop from the hall and 
drawing-room. To them he tacked on a dining¬ 
room, a nursery, a study, linking the rooms 
together with doors, and so they all inevitably 
turned into passages, and every one of them 
had two or even three unnecessary doors. His 
imagination must have been lacking in clearness, 
extremely muddled, curtailed. As though feeling 
that something was lacking, he invariably had 
ret ourse to all sorts of outbuildings, planting one 
beside another; and I can see now the narrow 
entries, the poky little passages, the crooked 
staircases leading to half-landings where one could 
not stand upright, and where, instead of a floor, 
there were three huge steps like the shelves ot 
a bath-house; and the kitchen was invariably 
in the basement with a brick floor and vaulted 
ceilings. The front of the house had a harsh, 
stubborn expression; the lines of it were stiff and 
timid; the roof was low-pitched and, as it were, 
squashed down; and the fat, well-fed-looking 
chimneys were invariably crowned by wire caps 
with squeaking black cowls. And for some reason 
all these houses, built by my father exactly like 
one another, vaguely reminded me of his top-hat 
and the back of his head* stiif and stubborn- 
looking. In the course of years they have grown 
used in tne town to the poverty of my father's 
imagination. It has taken root and become our 
local style. 
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This same style my father had brought into 
my sister's life also, beginning with christening 
her Kleopatra (just as he had named me Misail). 
When she was a little girl he scared her by references 
to the stars, to the sages of ancient times, to our i 
ancestors, and discoursed at length on the nature 
of life and duty; and now, when she was twenty- 
six, he kept up the same habits, allowing her to 
walk arm in arm with no one but himself, and 
imagining for some reason that sooner or later 
a suitable young man would be sure to appear, 
and to desire to enter into matrimony with her 
from respect for his personal qualities. She 
adored my father, feared him, and believed in his 
exceptional intelligence. 

It was quite dark, and gradually the street grew 
empty. The music had ceased in the house 
opposite; the gate was thrown wide open, and a 
team with three horses trotted frolicking along 
our street with a soft tinkle of little bells. That 
was the engineer going for a drive with his daughter. 
It was bedtime. 

I had my own room in the house, but I lived in 
a shed in the yard, under the same roof as a biick 
bam which had been built some time or other, 
probably to keep harness in; great hooks were 
driven into the wall. Now it was not wanted, 
and for the last thirty years my father had stowed 
away in it his newspapers, whi^h for some reason 
he had bound in half-yearly volumes apd allowed 
nobody to touch. Living here, I was less liable' 
to be seen by my father and his visitors, and I 
fancied that if I did not live in a real room, and 

c 9 
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did not go into the house every day to dinner, 
my father's words that I was a burden upoft him 
did not sound so offensive. 

My^ister was waiting for me. Unseen by my 
father, she had brought me some supper: not 
a very large slice of cold veal and a piece of bread. 
In our house such sayings as: “ A penny saved 
^is a penny gained," and " Take care of the pence 
and the pounds will take care of themselves," 
and so on, were frequently repeated, and my sister, 
weighed down by these vulgar maxims, did her 
utmost to cut down the expenses, and so we 
fared badly. Putting the plate on the table, 
she sat down on my bed and began to cry. 

*' Misail,” she said, “ what a way to treat us !’* 

She did not cover her face; her tears dropped 
on her bosom and hands, and there was a look 
pf distress on her face. She fell back on the pillow, 
and abandoned herself to her tears, sobbing and 
quivering all over. 

“ You havp left the service again . . ." she 
articulated. " Oh, how awful it is !" 

“ But do understand, sister, do understand . . 

I said, and I was overcome with despair because 
she was crying. 

As ill-luck would have it, the kerosene in my 
little lamp was exhausted; it began to smoke, 
and was on the point of going out, and the old 
hooks on the wait looked down sullenly, and*their 
shadows flickered. 

“ Have mercy on us," said my sister, sitting up. 
" Father is in terrible distress and 1 am ill; I shall 
go out of my mind. What will become^ of you V* 
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she said, sobbing and stretching out her arms to 
me, ' I beg you, I implore you, for our dear 
mother’s sake, I beg you to go back to the office !” 

" I can’t, Kleopatra !” I said, feeling that a 
little more and I should give way. “ I cannot!” 

" Why not ?” my sister went on. " Why not ? 
Well, if you can’t get on with the Head, look out 
for another post. Why shouldn’t you get a 
situation on the railway, for instance ? I have 
just been talking to Anyuta Blagovo; she declares 
they would take you on the railway-line, and even 
promised to try and get a post for you. Ivor God’s 
sake, Misail, think a little! 1 hmk a little, I 
implore you.” 

We talked a little longer and I gave way. 1 
said that the thought of a job on the railway that 
was being constructed had never occurred to me, 
and that if she liked I was ready to try it. 

She smiled joyfully through her tears and 
squeezed my hand, and then went on crying be¬ 
cause she could not stop, while I went to the 
kitchen for some kerosene. 

II. 

Among the devoted supporters of amateui 
theatricals, concerts, and tableaux vivants for 
charitable objects, the Azhogins, who lived in theii 
own house in Great Dvoryansky Street, took a fore¬ 
most place; they always provided the room, and 
took upon themselves all the troublesome arrange¬ 
ments and the expenses. They were a family oi 
wealth^ landowners who had an estate of some 
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hine thousand acres in the district and a capital 
house, but they did not care for the country! and 
lived winter and summer alike in the town. The 
family consisted of the mother, a tall, spare, refined 
lady, with short hair, a short jacket, and a flat¬ 
looking skirt in the English fashion, and three 
daughters who, when they were spoken of, were 
called not by their names but simply • the eldest, 
the middle, and the youngest. They all had ugly 
sharp chins, and were short-sighted and round- 
shouldered. They were dressed like their mother, 
they lispad disagreeably, and yet, in spite of that, 
infallibly took part in every performance and 
were continually doing something with a charit¬ 
able object—acting, reciting, singing. They were 
very serious and never smiled, and even in a 
musical comedy they played without the faintest 
trace of gaiety, with a businesslike air, as though 
they were engaged in bookkeeping. 

I loved our theatricals, especially the numerous, 
noisy, and rather incoherent rehearsals, after 
which they always gave a supper. In the choice 
of the plays and the distribution of the parts I 
had no hand at all. The post assigned to me lay 
behind the scenes. I painted the scenes, copied 
out the parts, prompted, made up the actors’ 
faces; and I was entrusted, too, with various stage 
effects such as thunder, the silking of nightingales, 
and so on. Since J had no proper social position 
mnd no decent clothes, at the rehearsals I held 
aloof from the rest in the shadows of the wings and 
maintained a shy silence. 

I painted the scenes at the Azhogins’ either in 

via. 4 
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the t>arn or in the yard. I was assisted by Andrey 
Ivanov, a house painter, or, as he called himscli, 
a contractor for all kinds of house decoration, 
a tall, very thin, pale man of fifty, with ar hollow 
chest, with sunken temples, with blue rings round 
his eyes, rather terrible to look at in fact. He was 
afflicted with some internal malady, and every 
autumn and spring people said that he wouldn't 4 
recover, but after being laid up for a while he would 
get up and say afterwards with surprise: “ I have 
escaped dying again." 

In the town he was called Radish, nnd they 
declared that this was his real name. He was as 
fond of the theatre as I was, and as soon as rumours 
reached him that a performance was being got 
up he threw aside all his work and went to the 
Azhogins to paint scenes. 

The day after my talk with my sister, I was 
working at the Azhogins' from morning till night. 
The rehearsal was fixed for seven o’clock in the 
evening, and an hour before it began all the 
amateurs were gatheicd together in the hall, 
and the eldest, the middle, and the youngest 
Azhogins were pacing about the stage, reading from 
manuscript books. Radish, in a long rusty-red 
overcoat and a scaii muffled round -his neck, 
already stood leaning with his head against 
the wall, gazing wifh a devout expression at the 
stage. Madame Azhogin went up first to one 
and then to another guest, saying < something 
agreeable to each. She had a way of gazing into" 
one's face, and speaking softly as though telling 
a secret.. 
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“ It must be difficult to paint scenery/' she said 
softly, coming up to me. “I was just talking to 
Madame Mufke about superstitions when I saw 
you cyne in. My goodness, my whole life I 
have been waging war against superstitions ! To 
convince the servants what nonsense all their terrors 
are, I always light three candles, and begin all my 
important undertakings on the thirteenth of the 
month.” 

^Dolzhikov’s daughter came in, a plump, fair 
beauty, dressed, as people said, in everything from 
Paris. She did not act, but a chair was set for 
her on the stage at the rehearsals, and the per¬ 
formances never began till she had appeared in 
the front row, dazzling and astounding everyone 
with her fine clothes. As a product of the capital 
she was allowed to make remarks during the 
Rehearsals; and she did so with a sweet indulgent 
smile, and one could see that she looked upon our 
performance as a childish amusement. It was 
said she had studied singing at the Petersburg 
Conservatoire, and even sang for a whole winter 
in a private opera. I thought her very charming, 
and I usually watched her through the rehearsals 
and performances without taking my eyes off 
her. 

I had just picked up the manuscript book to 
begin prompting when my sister suddenly made 
her appearance. JVithout taking off her cloak or 
hat, she cgme up to me and said: 

* “ Come along, I beg you.” 

I went with her. Anyuta Blagovo, also in her 
hat and wearing a dark veil, was standing Behind 
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the spenes at the door % She was the daughter of 
the Assistant President of the Court, who had held 
that office in our town almost ever since the 
establishment of the circuit court. Siivze she 
was tall and had a good figure, her assistance was 
considered indispensable for tableaux invants, and 
when she represented a fairy or something like 
Glory her face burned with shame; but she took 
no part in dramatic performances, and came to 
the rehearsals only for a moment on some special 
errand, and did not go into the hall. Now, 
too, it was evident that she had only k)oked in 
for a minute. 

" My father was speaking about you,” she said 
drily, blushing and not looking at me. “ Dolzhikov 
has promised you a post on the railway-line. Apply 
to him to-morrow, he will be at home.” 

I bowed and thanked her for the trouble she had 
taken. 

" And you can give up this,” she said, indicating 
the exercise book. 

My sister and she went up to Madame Azhogin 
and for two minutes they were whispering with 
her looking towards me; they were consulting 
about something. 

'* Yes, indeed,” said Madame Azhogin, softly 
coming up to me and looking intently into my face. 
“ Yes, indeed, if this distracts you from serious 
pursuits ”—she took the manuscript book from 
my hands—" you can hand it over t$ someone 
else; don’t distress yourself, my friend, go home/ 
and good luck to you.” 

I said good-bye to her, and went away overcome 
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• wiiq contusion. As I went down the stairs I 
saw my sister and Anyuta Blagovo going iway; 
they were hastening along, talking eagerly about 
something, probably about my going into the 
railway service. My sister had never been at a 
rehearsal before, and now she was most likely 
conscience-stricken, and afraid her father might 
find out that, without his permission, she had been 
to the Azhogins'! 

I went to Dolzhikov’s next day between twelve 
and one. The footman conducted me into a very 
beautiful room, which was the engineer’s drawing¬ 
room and, at the same time, his working study. 
Everything here was soft and elegant, and, for a 
man so unaccustomed to luxury as I was, it seemed 
strange. There were costly rugs, huge arm-chairs, 
bronzes, pictures, gold and plush frames; among 
the photographs scattered about the walls there 
were very beautiful women, clever, lovely faces, 
easy attitudes; from the drawing-room there 
was a door leading straight into the garden on to 
a verandah: one could see lilac-trecs; one could sec a 
table laid for lunch, a number of bottles, a bouquet 
of roses, there was a fragrance of spring and 
expensive cigars, a fragrance ol happiness—and 
everything seemed as though it would say: " Here 
is a man who has lived and laboured, and has 
attained at last the happiness possible on ejurth.” 
The engineer’s daughter was fitting at the writing- 
table, reading a newspaper. 

* " You have come to see my father ?” she asked, 
41 He is having a shower bath; he will be here 
directly. Please sit down and wait.” 
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I sat down. 

” I*believe you live opposite ?” she questioned 
me, after a brief silence. 

" Yes.” % 

" I am so bored that I watch you every day 
out of the window; you must excuse me,” she 
went on, looking at the newspaper, “ and I often 
see your sister, she always has such a look of 
kindness and concentration.” 

Dolzhikov came in. He was rubbing his neck 
with a towel. 

” Papa, Monsieur Polozncv,” said his daughter. 

” Yes, yes, Blagovo was telling me,” he turned 
briskly to me without giving me his hand. “ But 
listen, what can I give you ? What sort of posts 
have I got ? You are a queer set of people !” 
he went on aloud in a tone as though he were 
giving me a lecture. “ A score of you keep 
coming to me every day; you imagine I am the 
head of a department ! I am constructing a 
railway-line, my friends; I have employment for 
heavy labour: I need mechanics, smiths, navvies, 
carpenters, well-sinkers, and none of you can do 
anything but sit and write ! You are all clerks.” 

And he seemed to me to have the samejair of 
happiness as his rugs and easy chairs. He was 
stout and healthy, ruddy-chccked and broad- 
chested, in a print cotton shirt and full trousers 
like a toy china sleclge-driver. # He had a curly, 
round beard —and not a single grey hair-j-a hooked 
nose, and clear, dark, guileless eyes. 

" What can you do ?” he went on. ” There is 
nothing you can do : I am an engineer. I am a 
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man of an assured position, but before they gave 
me a railway-line I was for years in harness; I 
have been a practical mechanic. For two years 
I worked in Hclgium as an oiler. You can judge 
for yourself, mv dear fellow, what kind of work 
can I offer you ?” 

" Of course that is so . . I muttered in 
extreme confusion, unable to face his clear, guile¬ 
less eyes. 

" Can you work the telegraph, any way ?*' he 
asked, after a moment’s thought. 

“ Ycs ># I have been a telegraph dork.” 

" Ilm ! Well, we will set* tin n. Meanwhile, go 
to Dubetclinya. 1 have got a ft How there, but he 
is a wretched creature.” 

” And what will my duties consist of ?” I 
asked. 

" Wc shall see. C.o there; meanwhile I will 
make arrangements. Only please don't get drunk, 

- and don’t worry me with requests of any sort, or 
I shall send you packing.” 

He turned away from me without even a nod. 

I bowed to him and his daughter who was reading 
, a newspaper, and went away. My heart felt so 
heavy, that when my sister began asking me 
how the engineer had received me, I could not 
utter a single word. 

I got up early in the morning, at sunrise, to go 
to Dubettlinya. There wa 9 not a soul in our 
Great DvorynnskV Street; eveiyone was ^asleep, 
• and my footsteps rang out with a solitary, hollow 
sound. The poplars, covered with dew, filled 
the air with soft fragrance. I was sad, and did 
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not want to go away from the town. I was fond 
of mjr native town. It seemed to be so beautiful 
and so snug ! I loved the fresh greenery, the still, 
sunny morning, the chiming of our bells; but the 
people with whom I lived in this town were boring, 
alien to me, sometimes even repulsive. I did not 
like them nor understand them. 

I did not understand what these sixty-five 
thousand people lived for and by. I knew’ that 
Kimry lived by boots, that 1 ula made samovars 
and guns, that Odessa was a sea-poit, but what 
our town was, and what it did, I did not know. 
Great Dvorj^ansky Street and the two other 
smartest stieets lived on the 4 interest of capital, 
or on salaries received by officials from the public 
treasury; but what the other eight streets, which 
ran parallel for over tw’o miles and vanished beyond 
the hills, lived upon, was always an insoluble 
riddle to me. And the way these people lived one 
is ashamed to describe » No garden, no theatre, 
no decent band, the public library and the club 
library were only visited by Jewish youths, so that 
the magazines and new books lay for months uncut; 
rich and well-educated people slept in close, stuffy 
bedrooms, on wooden bedsteads infested with 
bugs; their children were kept in revoltingly dirty 
rooms called nurseries, and the servants, even the 
old and respected ones, slept on the floor‘in the 
kitchen, covered withVags. On ordinary days the 
houses smelt of beetroot soup, and on fast days 
of sturgeon cooked in sunflower oil. Thclood was ' 
not good, and the drinking water was unwhole¬ 
some. in the town council, at the governor’s, at 
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the head priest's, on all sides in private houses* 
people had been saying for years and years *that 
our town had not a good and cheap water-supply, 
and thg.t it was necessary to obtain a loan of 
two hundred thousand from the Treasury for 
, laying on water; very rich people, of whom three 
dozen could have been counted up in our town, 
and who at times lost whole estates at cards, 
drank the polluted water too, and talked all 
their lives with great excitement of a loan for the 
water-supply—and I did not understand that; 
it scemeci to me it would have been simpler to 
take the two hundred thousand out of their own 
pockets and lay it out on that object. 

I did not know one honest man in the town. 
My father took bribes, and imagined that they 
were given him out of respect for his moral 
qualities, at the high school, in order to be moved 
^up rapidly from class to class, the boys went to 
board with their teachers, who charged them 
exorbitant sums, the wife of the military com¬ 
mander took bribes from the recruits when they 
Were called up before the board and even deigned 
to accept refreshments from thun, and on one 
occasion could not get up from her knees in church 
because she was drunk; the doctors took bribes, 
too, when the recruits came up for examination, 
and the town doctor and the veterinary surgeon 
levied a regular tax on the butchers’ shops and the 
restaurants; at tbe district school they did a 
trade in certificates, qualifying for partial ex¬ 
emption from military service; the higher clergy 
took bribes from the humbler priests and from the 
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church ciders; at the Municipal, the Artisans', 
and • all the other Boards every petitioner was 
pursued by a shout: " Don't forget your thanks !” 
and the petitioner would turn back to give sixpence 
or a shilling. And those who did not take bribes, 
such as the higher officials of the Department of 
Justice, were haughty, offered two fingers instead 
of shaking hands, were distinguished by the 
frigidity and narrowness of theii judgments, spent 
a great deal of time over cards, drank to excess, 
married heiresses, and undoubtedly had a per¬ 
nicious corrupting influence on those aroynd them. 
It was only the girls who had still the fresh 
fragrance of moral purity; most of them had 
higher impulses, pure and honest hearts; but they 
had no understanding of life, and believed that 
bribes were given out of respect for moral qualities, 
and after they were married grtw old quickly, 
let themselves go completely, and sank hopelessly 
in the mire of vulgar, petty, bourgeois existence. 

III. 

A railway-line was being constructed in our 
neighbourhood. On the eve of feast days the 
streets were thronged with ragged fellows whom 
the townspeople called ” navvies," and of-whom 
thev were afraid. And more than once I had seen 
one of these tatterdemalions with a bloodstained 
countenance being led to the police station, v hile 
a samovar or some linen, wet from the wash,* 
was carried behind by way of material evidence. 
1 he navvies usually congregated about the taverns 
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and the market-place; they drank, ate, and used 
bad language, and pursued with shrill whittles 
every woman of light behaviour who passed by. 
To entertain this hungry rabble our shopkeepers 
made cats and dogs drunk with vodka, or tied an 
old kerosene can to a dog's tail; a hue and cry 
was raised, and the dog dashed along the street, jing¬ 
ling the can, squealing with terror; it fancied some 
monster was close upon its heels; it would run 
far out of the town into the open country and there 
sink exhausted. There were in the town several 
dogs whu went about trembling, with tlieir tails 
between their legs; and people said this diversion 
had been too much for them, and had driven them 
mad. 

A station was being built four miles from the 
town. It was said that the engineers asked for 
a bribe of fifty thousand roubles for bringing 
the line right up to the town, but the town council 
would only consent to give forty thousand; they 
could not come to an agreement over the diilerence, 
and now the townspeople regretted it, as they 
had to make a road to the station and that, it 
was reckoned, would cost more. The sleepers 
and rails had been laid throughout the whole 
length of the line, and trains ran up and down it, 
bringing building materials and laboureis, and 
further progress was only delayed on account of 
the bridges which Dolzhikov #is building, anc^some 
of the stations were not yet finished. 

Dubetcnnya, as our first station was callcd> 
Was a little under twelve miles from the town. 
I walked. The cornfields, bathed in the morning 
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sunshine, were bright green. It was a flat, 
cheeWul country, and in the distance there were 
the distinct outlines of the station, of ancient 
barrows, and far-away homesteads. . . * How 
nice it was out there in the open ! And how I 
longed to be filled with the sense of freedom, 
if only for that one morning, that I might not 
think of what was being done in the town, not 
think of my needs, not feci hungry ! Nothing has 
so marred my existence as an acute feeling of 
hunger, which made images of buckwheat porridge, 
rissoles, and baked fish mingle strangely* with my 
best thoughts. Here I was standing alone in the 
open country, gazing upward at a lark which 
hovered in the air at the same spot, trilling as 
though in hysterics, and meanwhile I was think¬ 
ing: ,f How nice it would be to cat a piece of 
bread and butter !” Or I would sit down by the 
roadside to rest, and shut my eyes to listen to the 
delicious sounds of May, and what haunted me was 
the smell of hot potatoes. Though I was tall 
and strongly built, I had as a rule to cat little, and 
so the predominant sensation throughout the 
day was hunger, and perhaps that was why I 
knew so well how it is that such multitudes of 
people toil merely for their daily bread, and can 
talk of nothing but things to eat. 

At Dubetchnya they were plastering the inside 
of the station, and bAiding a wooden upper storey 
to the pumping shed. It was hot; th$re was a 
smell of lime, and the workmen sauntered list¬ 
lessly between the heaps of shavings and mortal 
rubble. r The pointsman lay asleep near his sentry 
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box, and the sun was blazing lull on his face. 
There was not a single tree. The telegraph-wire 
hummed faintly and hawks were perching on it 
* here aijd there. I. wandering, too, among the 
heaps of rubbish, and not knowing what to do, 
recalled how the engineer, in answer to my question 
what my duties would consist m, had said " We 
shall sec when you arc there ” , but what could 
one see m that wilderness ? 

The plasterers spoke of the fori man, and of a 
certain Fyodot Vasilyev I did not understand, 
and gradually I was overcome by depression— 
the physical depression m winch one is conscious 
of one's amis and legs and huge body, and does 
not know what to do with them or where to put 
them. 

After I had been walking about for at least a 
couple of hours, I noticed that there were telegraph 
poles running olf to the light from the station, 
and that they ended a mile or a mile and a half 
away at a ■white stone wall The workmen told me 
the office was there, and at last 1 ieffected that 
that was where 1 ought to go. 

It was a very old manor house, deserted long 
ago. The wall round it, of porous white stone, 
was mouldeung and had fallen away in places, and 
the lodge, the blank wall of which looked out on 
the open country, had a rusty roof with patches 
of tin-plate gleaming here andPtheic on it. Within 
the gates could Ijc seen a spacious courtyard 
•overgrown with rough weeds, and an old manor 
house with sunblmds on the windows, and a high 
roof red with rust. Two lodges, exactly alike. 
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stood one on each side of the house to right 
and "to left: one had its windows nailed up 
with boards; near the other, of which the 
windows were open, there was washing % on the 
line, and there were calves moving about. The 
last of the telegraph poles stood in the courtyard, 
and the wire from it ran to the window of the 
lodge, of which the blank wall looked out into 
the open country. The door stood open, I went 
in. By the telegraph apparatus a gentleman with 
a curly dark head, wearing a reefer coat made of 
sailcloth, was sitting at a table; he glanced at me 
morosely from under his brows, but immediately 
smiled and said: 

“ Hullo, Better-than-nothing !” 

It was Ivan Tchcprahov, an old schoolfellow 
of mine, who had been expel!id from the second 
class for smoking. We used at one time, during 
autumn, to catch goldfinches, linches, and linnets 
together, and to sell them in the market early in 
the morning, while our parents were still in theii 
beds. We watched for flocks of migrating 
starlings and shot at them with small shot, 
then we picked up those that were wounded, and 
some of them died in our hands in terrible agonies 
(I remember to this day how they moaned in the 
cage at night); those that recovered wc sold, 
and swore w r ith the utmost effrontery that they 
were all cocks. On* one occasipn at the market 
I had only one starling left, which I hjid on^red 
to purchasers in vain, till at last l sold it for a" 
farthing. 44 Anyway, it’s better than nothing/' 

1 said lo comfort myself, as I put the farthing in 
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toy pocket, and from that day the street urchins 
and the schoolboys called after me: “ Better-than- 
nothing; ** and to this day the street boys and the 
shopkeepers mock at me with the nickname, though 
no one remembers how it arose. 

Tcheprakov was not of robust constitution: he 
was narrow-chested, round-shouldered, and long- 
legged. He wore a silk cord for a tie, had no trace 
of a waistcoat, and his boots were worse than mine, 
with the heels trodden down on one side. He 
stared, hardly even blinking, with a strained 
expression, as though he were just going to catch 
something, and he was always in a fuss. 

*\ You wait a minute,** he would say fussily. 
“ You listen. . . . Whatever was 1 talking about ?** 

We got into conversation. 1 learned that the 
estate on which I now was had until recently been 
the property of the Tcheprakovs, and had only 
the autumn before passed into the possession of 
Dolzhikov, who considered it more profitable 
to put his money into land than to keep it in notes, 
and had already bought up three good-sized 
mortgaged estates in our neighbourhood. At the 
sale Tcheprakov's mother had reserved fur herself 
the right to live for the next two years in one of 
the lodges at the side, and had obtained a post 
for her son in the office. 

“ I should think he could buy !** Tcheprakov 
said of the engineer. " See what he fleeces out of 
# the contractors alone ! He fleeces everyone*!” 

Then he took me to dinner, deciding fussily 
that I should live with him in the lodge, and have 
my meals from his mother. 
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“ She is a bit stingy/* he said, “ but she won't, 
charge you much/* 

It was very cramped in the little rooms in 
which his mother lived; they were all, even the 
passage and the entry, piled up with furniture 
which had been brought from the big house after 
the sale; and the furniture was all old-fashioned 
mahogany. Madame Tcheprakov, a very stout 
middle-aged lady with slanting Chinese eyes, 
was sitting in a big arm-chair by the window, 
knitting a stocking. She received me cere¬ 
moniously. c 

” This is Poloznev, mamma/’ Icheprakov intro¬ 
duced me. ” He is going to serve here.” 

" Are you a nobleman ?” she asked m a strange, 
disagreeable voice: it seemed to me to sound as 
though fat were bubbling in her throat. 

" Yes/* I answered. 

“ Sit down.” 

The dinner was a poor one. Nothing was 
served but pies filled with bitter cuid, and milk 
soup. Elena Nikiforovna, who presided, kept 
blinking in a queer way, first with one eye and then 
with the other. She talked, she ate, but yet 
there was something deathly about her whole* 
ligure, and one almost fancied the faint smell of a 
corpse. There was only a glimmer of life in her, 
a glimmer of consciousness that she had‘been a 
lady who had once had her own serfs, that she 
was the widow of a general whom the sci vants 
had to address as 4< your Excellency ’*; and when 
these feeble relics of life flickered up in her for an 
instant she would say to her son: 
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“ Jean, you are not holding your knife pro- 
* perly 1" • 

Or she would say to me, drawing a deep breath, 
with the mincing air of a hostess trying to enter¬ 
tain a visitor: 

“ You know we have sold our estate. Of course, 
it is a pity, we are used to the place, but Dolzliikov 
has promised to make Jean stationmaster of 
Dubetchnya, so wc shall not have to go away; wc 
shall live here at the station, and that is just the 
same as being on our own property ! 'I he engineer 
is so nici;! Don’t you think he is very hand¬ 
some ?” 

Until rerently the Tchcprakovs had lived in a 
wealthy style, but since the death of the general 
everything had been changed. Klena Nikiforovna 
had taken to quarrelling with the neighbours, 
to going to law, and to not paying her bailiffs 
or her labourers; she was in constant terror of 
"being robbed, and in some ten years Dubetchnya 
had become unrecognizable. 

Behind tin* great house was an old garden which 
had already run wild, and was overgrown with 
rough weeds and bushe*. i walked up and down 
the verandah, which was still solid and beautiful; 
through the glass doors one could see a room with 
parquetted floor, probably the drawing-room; 
an old-fashioned piano and pictures in deep 
mahogany frames—there wa& nothing else, in 
the old flower-beds all that remained were phonics 
•and poppies, which lifted their white and bright 
red heads above the grass. Young maples and 
elms, already nibbled by the cows, grew ‘beside 

vm, ' 5 
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the paths, drawn up and hindering each other’s 
growth. The garden was thickly overgrown and 
seemed impassable, but this was only near the 
house where there stood poplars, fir-trees, and old 
lime-trees, all of the same age, relics of the former 
avenues. Further on. beyond them the garden 
had been cleared foi the sake 1 of hay, and here it 
was not moist and stufty, and there were no spiders’ 
webs in one’s mouth and e yes. A light breeze was 
blowing. 1 he further one went the more open 
it was, and here in the open space were cherries, 
plums, and spieading apple tices, disfigured by 
props and by canker; and pear tms so tall that 
one could not believe they Were pear trees. I his 
part of the garden was let to some shopkeepers 
of the town, and it was predated from thieves 
and starlings by a fuble-minded peasant who 
lived in a shanty in if. 

'J he garden, growing more* and more open, till it 
became definitely a me adow, slojH’d down to the 
river, which was o\eigiown with green weeds and 
osiers. Near the milldam was the millpond, deep 
and full of fish; a lit tic* null with a thatched roof 
Was working away with a wi.ithful sound, and 
freigs croaked furiously Circles passed from time 
to time over the smooth, mirror-like water, and the 
water-lilies tumbled, stirred bv the lively iisli. 
On the further side of the rher was the little 
village Pubclihnya? lhe still, blue millpond 
was alluring with its promise of < uolness spid p, ace. 
And now all this -the millpond and the mill and 
the snug-looking banks- belonged to the engineer ! 

And So my new work began. I received and 
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forwarded telegrams, wrote various reports, and 
made fair copies of the notes of requirements, 
the complaints, and the rejx>rts sent to the office 
by the illiterate foremen and workmen. But for 
the greater part of the day 1 did nothing but walk 
about the room waiting for telegrams, or made a 
boy sit in the lodge while 1 went for a walk in the 
garden, until the boy ran to tell me that there 
was a tapping at the operating machine. I had 
dinner at Madame TcheprakovV Meat we had 
very raiely* 0111 dishes wire all made of milk, 
and Wednesdays and Fr idays were fast da j s, and on 
those days we had pmk plates whit h were called 
Lenten plaUs. Madame 'lehtpiakov was con¬ 
tinually blinking - it was her invariable habit, and 
I always felt ill at ease in her piesence. 

As there was not enough work in the lodge for 
one, Tcheprakov did nothing, but simply dozed, 
or went with his gun to shoot ducks on the millpond. 
In the evt nings he thank too inueh in the village 
or the station, ana before going to bt d stared in the 
looking-glass and s,dd * “ llullo, Ivan'J t lit piakov.” 

Wh(‘ii he was drunk lit was vt ry pale, and kept 
rubbing his hands ami laughing Willi a sound like 
a neigh. “ liee-hee-h* t !" I»y way of bravado he 
used to strip and run about the country naked. 
He used to cat Hies and say they wen rather sour. 


IV. 

* One day, after dinner, he ran breath!c *-«■ into the 
lodge and said. “ Go along, your sister has come.'* 
1 went out, and there I found a liirt/1 "brake 
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from the town standing before the entrance of the 
great^hou.M ■. My sister had come in it with Anyuta 
Blagovo and a gentleman in a military tunic. 
Going up closer 1 recognized the latter : it was 
the brother of Anyuta Blagovo, the army doctor. 

" We have come to you for a picnic/* he said; 
“ is that all right ?” 

My sister and Anyuta wanted to ask how 1 was 
getting on here, but both were silent, and simply 
gazed at me. I was silent too. They saw that 
I did not like the place, and tears came inlo my 
sister’s eyes, while Anyuta Blagovo turned crimson. 

We went into the garden. 'Ilie doctor walked 
ahead of us all and said enthusiastically: 

“ What air ! Holy Mothe r, what air I” 

In appearance he was still a student. And he 
walked and talked like a student, and the ex¬ 
pression of his grey eyes was as keen, honest, and 
frank as a nice student's. Beside his tall and 
handsome sister ho looked frail and tliin; and 
his beard was thin too, and his voice, too, was 
a thin but rather agreeable tenor. He was 
serving in a regiment somewhere, and had come 
home to his people for a holiday, and said he was 
going in the autumn to Petersburg for his examina¬ 
tion as a doctor of medicine. He was already a 
family man, with a wife and three children; he 
had married very young, in liis second year at 
the University, and 4 how people in the town said 
he was unhappy in his famii>’life an^ wa- not 
living with his wife. 

“ What time is it }'* m> sister asked uneasily. 
41 We fnust get back in good time. Papa let me 
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come to see my brother on condition I was back 
at six *' * 

'* Oh bother your papa ,M sighed the doctor. 

I set the samovai We put down a carpet 
before the verandah of the gnat house and lnd 
our tea there and the doctor knelt down, drank 
out of his suk < r and declmd th it he now knew 
what bliss was I hen jchepiikov came with 
the key md openeel tlu glass dooi and we all 
went into the house linn it was half daik and 
mysterious and smelt of nnishi00111s and our 
footste ])s* had a hollow sound as though there 
we u cellars uncle 1 the floor i lie eloctor stopped 
and foue he d the kc\s of the piano and it responded 
funtly with a husky c|iii\cnng but melodious 
choid, he tiled his\ou( md sang 1 song frowning 
and tapping imp itu ntly with his foot when some 
note wis mute My sistei eiicl not talk about 
* going home but walked about the rooms anel kept 
saving 

" IJow happy I am » Heiw happy I ini 
Then was a note of astonishment in her voice*, 
as though it se ( me el to In r inci edible that she, too, 
coulel feel light he irtc <1 It was th< first time 
in my lift 1 had seen her so hippy She actually 
lookcel prettnr In pmfik she did not look nice, 
her nose* md mouth se *. me cl to stie k out and had an 
expr< ssion as though she wue pouting but she 
had beautiful daik e yes a pale very delicatg com¬ 
plexion *nd a touching expression of goodness 
*and melancholy, and when she talked she* seemed 
charming and e ven be autiful We both she md I, 
took after our mother, were bioael tdipuldereel. 
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strongly built, and capable of endurance, but her 
palloi was a sign of ill-health; she often had a 
cough, and I sometimes caught in her face that 
look one sees in people who art' seriously ill, but for 
some reason conceal the fact. There was some¬ 
thing naive and childish in her gaiety now, as 
though the joy that had been suppressed and 
smothered in our childhood by harsh education had 
now suddenly awakened in her soul and had found 
a fret' outlet. 

But when evening came on and the horses were 
brought round, my sister sank into silence and 
looked thin and shrunken, and she got into the 
brake as though she were going to the scaffold. 

When they had all gone, and the sound had died 
away ... I remembered that Anyuta Ill ago vo 
had not said ;l word to me all day. 

Slit* is a wonderful girl !” I thought. " Won¬ 
derful girl !” 

St. Peter's fast came, and we had nothing but 
Lenten dishes (‘very day. I was weighed down 
by physical depression due to idleness and my 
unsettled position, and dissatisfied with myself. 
Listless and hungry, 1 lounged about the garden 
and only waited for a suitable mood to go away. 

Towards evening one day, when Radish was 
sitting in the lodge, Dolzhikov, very sunburnt and 
grey with du^t, walked in unexpectedly. He had 
been spending three days on his land, and had 
come now to Dubetchnya b\ the steamer, and 
walked to us from the station. While waiting for* 
the carriage', which was to come for him from the 
town, •’lie walked round the grounds with his 
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bailiff, giving orders in a loud voice, then sat for a 
whole hour in our lodge, writing letters. While 
he was there telegrams came for him, and he him¬ 
self tapped off the answers. We three stood in 
silence at attention. 

“ What a muddle !” he said, glancing con¬ 
temptuously at a record book. “In a fortnight 
I am transferring the office to the station, and 
I don’t know what I am to do with you, my 

friends.” 

“ I do my best, your honour,” said Tcheprakov. 

“ To be sure, I see how you do your best. The 
only thing you can do is to take your salary,” the 
engineer \vt nt on, looking at me; “ you keep relying 
on patronage to fmre la larnere as quickly and as 
easily as possible. Wc H, 1 don’t care for patronage. 
Xo one took airs trouble on my Ik half. Before 
they gave me a railway contract I wc nt about 
as a mechanic and worked m Belgium as an oiler. 
And you, Panteley, what are you doing hen* ?” 
he asked, turning to Radish. “ Drinking with 
them ?” 

He, for some reason, always called humble 
people Panteley, and such as me and'J < lu prakov lie 
despised, and calh d them drunkards, beasts, and 
rablile to thtir face. Altogether Ik* was cruel to 
humble subordinates, and used to tine them and 
turn tlxm off coldly without explanations. 

At last tht* horses cameffor him. As he said 
good-by^ he promised to turn us all off in a fort¬ 
night; he called his bailifl a blockhead; and then, 
lolling at case in his carriage, drove bar k to the 
town. • 
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** Andrey Ivanitch,” I 
on a* a workman.” 

" Oh, all right!” 

And we set oh together in the direction of the 
town. When the station and the big house with 
its buildings were left behind I .asked: “ Andrey 
Ivanitch, why did you come to Dubetchnya this 
evening ?” 

” In the first place my fellows are working on 
the line, and in the second place I came to pay 
the general's lady my inhust. Last year I 
borrowed fifty loublos from lur, and I c pay her 
now a rouble a month interest.” 

1 he painter stopped and took me by the button. 

“ Mistiil Alexeyitth, our angel,” lie wtnt on. 
” The way 1 look at it is that if any man, gentle 
or simple, takes e\en the smallest interest, he is 
doing evil. '1 here cannot be truth and justice 
in such a man.” 

Radish, lean, pale, dreadful-looking, shut his 
eyes, shook his head, and, in the tone of a philoso¬ 
pher, pronounced: 

“ Idee consume the grass, rust consumes the 
iron, and lying the soul. Lord, have mercy upon 
‘ us sinners.” 


■> k' « 

said to Radish, " fake me 


V. 

Radish was not practical, and was not at all 
good at forming an estimate; ho took more work 
than ho could get through, and when calculating 
he was agitated, lost his head, and so was almost 
always out of pocket over hL jobs. He undertook 
painting, glazing paperhanging, and even tiling 
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roofs, and I can remember his running about for 
three days to find tilers for the sake of a paltry 
job. He was a first-rate workman; he sometimes 
earned as much as ton roubles a day, and if it 
had not been for the desire at all costs to be a 
master, and to be called a contractor, he* would 
probably have had plenty of money. 

He was paid by tin* job, but ho paid me and the 
other workmen by the day, from one and twopence 
to two shillings a day. When it was hue and dry 
we did all kinds of outside woik, chiefly painting 
roofs. \\'hen 1 was mw to the woik it made my 
feet burn as though I \\< 10 walking on hot bricks, 
and when I put on ft It boots they wi re hotter 
than ever. But thi^ was only at first; later on 1 
got used to it, and everything went swimmingly. 
1 was living now among p< ople to whom labour 
was obligatory, inevitable, and who work< d like 
^cart-horses, often with no idea of the moral 
significance of labour, and, indeed, never using the 
word “ labour ” in conversation at all. Beside 
them I, too, felt like* a cail-horse, growing more 
and more imbued with tlu feeling of the obligatory 
and inevitable diameter e>f wli.it J was doing, 
and this made my lift* easier, setting me free 
from all doubt and uncertainty. 

At first everything interested me, everything was 
new, as though I had been born again. 1 could 
sleep on the ground and go abcfcit barefoot, and that 
was extremely pleSBant; 1 could stand in a trowel 
of the coftimon people and be no constraint to 
anyone, and when a cab horse fell down in the 
street l ran to help it up without being*afraid 
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of soiling my clothes. And the best of it all 
was* 1 was living on my own account and no burden 
to anyone ! 

Painting roofs, especially with our own oil and 
colours, was regarded as a particularly profitable 
job, and so this rough, dull work was not disdained, 
even by sut h good workmen as Radish. In short 
breeches, and wasted, purple-looking legs, he used 
to go about the roofs, looking like a stork, and 
1 used to hear him, as he plied his brush, 
breathing heavily and sa\ing: “ Woe, woe to us 
sinners !*' , 

He walked about the roofs as freely as though 
he were upon the ground. In spite of his lx ing ill 
and pale as a corpse, his agility was extraordinary * 
he used to paint the domes and cupolas of the 
churches without si aliolding, like a young man, with 
onlv the help of a laddei and a lope, and it was 
rather horrible wlun standing on a height far 
from the earth; he would draw himself up irect, 
and for some unknown reason pronounce 

44 Lice consume grass, rust consumes iron, and 
lying tlx* soul !” 

Or, thinking about something, would answer his 
thoughts aloud: 

44 Anything may happen 1 Anything may 
happen !" 

When I went home from my work, all the people 
who wen* sitting orf benches bv the gates, all the 
shopmen and boys and iht ir* employers, made 
sneering and spiteful remarks after me, and thisr 
upset me at first and seemed to be simply 
monstrous. 
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“ Better-than-nothing !” I heard on all sides* 
“ House painter I Yellow ochre l” * 

And none behaved so ungraciously to me as 
those who had only lately been humble people, 
themselves, and had earned their bread by hard 
manual labour. In the stvei ts full of shops I was 
once passing an ironmonger's when water was 
throwai over me as though bv accident, and on one 
occasion someone darted out w r ith a stick at me, 
.while a fishmonger, a grey headed old man, barred 
my wav and said, looking at me* angrily: 

“ I am not sorry for you, you fool ! It's your 
father I am sorry for.” 

And my acquaintances were for some reason 
overcome with embarrassment when they met me. 
Some of them looked upon me a*- a queer tish and a 
comic fool, others wt re* M>iry foi me , others did not 
know what attitude to take up to me, and it was 
difficult to make' them out. One day I met 
Anyuta Jllagovo in a side street near Great 
Dvorvanskv Stieet, 1 was going to work, and 
was carrying two long brushes and a pail of paint. 
Recognizing me Anyuta flushed crimson. 

"Please do not bow to me in th«’ stmt,” she 
said nervously, harshly, and in a shaking voice, 
without offering me hir hand, and te ar.-' suddenly 
gleamed in lu*r eyes. “If to your minel all this 
is necessary, so be it . . so be it, but I beg you 

not to mee t me- !” 9 

I no longcT lived in Groat Dvoryansky 'Street, 
but in the suburb with my <>ld unr-c Karpovna, 
a good-natured but gloomy old woman, wiio 
always foreboded some liaim, was afraic 4 of all 
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dreams, and even in the bees and wasps that 
flewf into her room saw omens of evil, and the 
fact that I had become a workman, to her thinking, 
boded nothing good. 

" Your lift is ruined,” she would say, mourn¬ 
fully shaking her head, “ ruined ” 

Her adopted son Piokofy, a huge uncouth, 
ncl-hcadcd fe lle>w of tlnity, with bristling 
moustaches, a butcher by tiaelt lived m the little 
house with he 1 W he n h< me t me in the passage 
he would make way for me in respectful silence, 
and if he was drunk lie would salute lm with all 
five fingers at e>nee He used to have supper 
in the evening and tluough the paitition wall 
of boatds I eould heal him clear his throat and 
sigh cLS he eliank off gl i^s iftcr gl »ss 

“ Mamma ” he vvemlel eall in an undertone 
“Well” Kdipoviia wlm was passionately 
devoted to her adopted son, would respond: 

“ What is it sonny 

“ l can show you a testimony of inv affectum, 
mamma All this earthly life 1 will clunsh you 
m veuir declining var* in tlus \alc of terns, and 
when you die J will bur^ \ou at my expense, I 
have said it and you can believe it ” 

I got up c vt 1 v morning be fore sunrise, and 
Wi nt to heel e arly We house painters ate-a gre at 
deal and slept soundly the only thing amiss 
wms that mvhoait used to beat yiolentlyat night. 

I did not quaire 1 with my mates. Violent abuse 
dcspciate oath^ and wishes such ns, “ Blast your* 
( yts,” oi ' Cliolc ?a take vou ” ne ve i cease d all day, 
but, m*Vtjrth<Uwe lived on very friendly terms. 
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? The other fellows suspected me of being some sort 
t of religious sectary, and made good-natured jokes 
at my expense, saying that even my own father 
had disowned me, and thereupon would add that 
they rarely went into the temple of God themselves, 
and that many of them had not been to confession 
for ten yoais. They justified this laxity on their 
part by saying that a painter among men was 
like a jae kclaw among birds 

The me n had a good opinion of me and treated 
me with respect, it was evident that my not 
drinking juot smoking but hading a quut steady 
life pleased them vuy much It was only an 
unpleasant shock to them that 1 took no hand 
in stealing oil, and did no I go with them to ask 
for tips fiom pcoph on whose piopcrtv wi wire 
working. Stealing oil and paints from those 
who employed them was a house painter’s custom, 
♦and was not legardul as th< ft and it was umark- 
able that even so uptight a man as Radish would 
always curry away a little white It ad and oil as he 
went home from work \nd c\tn tin most 
respectable old fellows, who owned the houses 
inwhuhthoj lived m the subuib wen not ashamed 
to ask for a tip, and it made me fed vexed and 
ashamed to sec the men go m a body to congratulate 
some nonentity on the commencement or the 
completion < f the job, and thank him with de¬ 
grading servility when they*11 ad received a few 
coppers. # 

• With people on whoso work they w< re engaged 
they behaved like wily courtiers and almost every 
- day I was reminded of Shakespeare's Polomfts 
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" I fancy it is going to rain,” the man whose 
housfc was being painted would say, looking at 
the sky. 

" It is, there is not a doubt it is,” the painters 
would agree. 

" I don’t think it is a rain-cloud, though. 
Perhaps it won’t rain after all.” 

“ No, it won’t, your honour ! I am sure it 
won’t.” 

But their attitude to their patrons behind their 
backs was usually one of irony, and when they saw, 
for instance, a gentleman sitting in the verandah 
reading a newspaper, they would observe: 

"lie reads the paper, but I daresay he has 
nothing to eat.” 

I never went home to see my own people. When 
I came back from work 1 often found waiting forme 
little notes, brief and anxious, in which my sister 
wrote to me about my father; that he had been 
particularly preoccupied at dinner and had eaten 
nothing, or that Ik had been giddy and staggering, 
or that he had locked himself in his room and 
had not tome out for a long time. Such items of 
news troubled me; I could not sleep, and at times 
even walked up and down Great Dvoryansky Street 
at night by our 1ioum\ looking in at the dark 
windows and ttying to guess whether everything 
was well at hoqgft. O11 Sundays my sister came 
to set' me, but came in secret, *is though it were 
not to see me but our nurse. And if t she tame 
in to set me she was very pale, with tear-stained 
eyes, and she began crying at once. 

" OuY father will never live through this,” she 


« 
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would say. " If anything should happen to him 
—God grant it may not—your conscience Vill 
torment you all your life. It’s awful, Misail; for 
our mother's sake I beseech you: reform your 
ways.” 

“ My darling sister,” I would sav, ” how can 
I reform my ways if I am con vim ed that I am 
acting in accordance with my conscience ? Do 
understand !” 

” I know you arc acting on your conscience, but 
perhaps it could be done difUreutly, somehow, 
so as not to wound anybody/ 1 

“ Ah, holy Saints !” the old woman sighed 
through the door. “ Your life is ruined ! There 
will be trouble, my dears, there will be trouble !” 

VI. 

, One Sunday Dr. Illagovo turned up unex¬ 
pectedly. He was wearing a military tunic over 
a silk shirt and high boots of patent le it her. 

“1 have come to see you,” In lx gan, shaking 
my hand heartily like a student. “ 1 am hearing 
about you every day, and 1 have been meaning 
to come and have a In art-to-hcart talk, ns they 
say. Thi boredom m the town is awiul, there is 
not a living c oul, no one to s f jy a word to, lt’ w 
hot, Holy Mother,” he wi nt # on^ 3 feiking off his 
tunic and sitting in his silk shirt. ” My dear 
fellow, let ©:ie talk to you.” 

* I was dull myself, and had for a long time been 
craving for the society of someone not a jiouse 
painter. * I was genuinely glad to see hin\. 
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I '11 begin by saving,” he said, sitting down 
on iliy heel, 4 that I sympathize with you from 
the bottom of my heart, and deeply respect the 
life you an leading. lh<y don't understand you 
here in th( town ami, indeed, there is no one to 
understand seeing that, as you know they are 
all with very few exceptions rtgular (togolcsque 
pig fates litre But I sa»v w r hat vou were at once 
th it lime at the picnic You arc a noble soul, 
an honest high minclcd man 1 I aspect you, 
and ftd it a gnat honour to shak< hands with 
vou’” ho went on < nthusi istie ally 1 o i a\i made 
such a oomph ft and violent eh mgi of life as you 
have dont vou must havt passed thiough a com¬ 
pile aU d spn ltu d t i isis md to continue this manner 
of lift now and to ktep up to the high standard 
of jour convictions contunnllv mud bt a strun 
on youi mind md h< art fiom dav to dav Now 
to begin oui talk tell nit, dont j T ou consider 
th.it if you Iiad spent v< ur stungth of will this 
stianud actmtv all th< m powers on something 
cKe, for instinct on gndualh becoming a great 
euntist or artist vour lile would have been 
bioader and deeper and would have been moie 
pioductive? • 

We talkeel and wlien we got upon manual 
labour 1 expressed this idea that what is wante'd 
is that the strong should not enslave the weak, 
Unit the nnnoritv should not b« a parasite on the 
majontj nor a vampin for ever sucking its vital 
sap that is all. without exception, strong and 
weak neh and poor should take part equally m 
the struggle fox existence, each one on his own 
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account, and that there was no betteV means for 
equalizing things in that way than manual labour, 
in the form of universal service, compulsory for 
all. 

44 Then do you think everyone without exception 
ought to engage in manual labour ?" asked the 
doctor. 

'* Yes." 

44 And don’t you think that if eve rye me, including 
the best mm, the thinkers and gieat scientists, 
taking part in the struggle for existence', each on 
his own *k ( nunt, arc going to wash their tunc 
breaking stones and painting roofs, may not that 
threaten a grave danger to piognss ?’* 

“Where is the flange i ? J asked. “Why, 
progress is in eleecls of love, m fulfilling the' moral 
law, if you don't enslave anyone, if you don’t 
oppress anyone, what fuither progress do you 
want 

44 But, excuse me,” Blagovo suddenlv lnecl up, 
rising to his feet 44 But. e xcusc me ’ If a snail in 
its shell busies itself over perfecting its own 
personality and muddles about with the moral 
law, do you call that pi ogress i" 

44 Why muddles?” 1 said, offended. 44 If you 
don't force 1 your neighbour to f» i cl and clothe you, 
to transput t you from place to place* and defend 
you from your enemies, surely in the midst of 
a life entirely resting on sla\rti\, that is progress, 
isn't it ? To my*mind it is tin* most important 
progress, # and perhaps the only one jxissible and 
necessary for man." 

41 The limits of universal world progress* arc in 

vizi. • o 
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infinity, and* to talk of some * possible * progress 
limited by our needs and temporary theories is, 
excuse my saving so positively strange ” 

“ If the limits of progress an in infinity as you 
Say, it follows that its aims are not definite/* 
I said J o lm without knowing dt finitely wdiat 
you an living for r ' 

“ So bt it 1 But that * not knowing * is not so 
dull as vour 1 knowing * I am going up a laddir 
whuh is billed proguss civilisation culitin ; 
I go on and np> without knowing definitely whue 
1 am going but it ally it is wmth living for the 
sak( of th it delightful ladder while \bu know 
whit \ou art living foi von li\< for tin saki of 
sonn s not tnsli\ing othu tint the aitist 

and tin man who rubs his pants m i\ dim equally 
well But \ou know tints the p« ttv bouigfois, 
kihlun guv suh i»f lib ami sun 1} it is revolting 
tohvt foi that iloni ? It <*onu inst t ts do tnsJave 
others bolhn tin m lit tin in devour t irh othei 1 
Wt mul not think about them \i>u know they 
will du and d< ta\ just the saint howtvti zealously 
^ou usuu tin in from *«la\t i\ \\t must think 
of that grt it millennium which awaits humanity 
in the it mote futuu 

Blagovo aigiu d waimK with me but at the same 
turn on< could so h< w is tioublid by ^ome 
irreh v mt id*, i 

“ I suppose >our setter is not coming he said, 
looking at lm watch * She s.is at our h»*use 
Ycsti rd.iv and said shi would b seeing y( u to day. 
You ktip living slavirv '-I iverj * lie went 
on ".But >ou know that is a special question. 
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and all such questions are solved Tiy humanity 

gradually.” • 

We began talking of doing things gradually. I 
said that " the question of doing good or evil 
cvcrj' one settle'- U r himselt, without waiting till 
humanity settles it by the way of gradual develop¬ 
ment. Moreo\<r, this gradual process has more 
than one aspwt. Side by side with the gradual 
development of human idias tin' gradual growth 
of idea*- of nnotlu r order is observed. Serfdom is no 
more, but the capitalist sy^tmi is growing. And 
in tin- v^ry in yday of em.meipating ideas, just as 
in the days of Baty, the majority feub, dothcs, 
and defends tlit- minority w’hile reinaining hungry, 
inadequately clad, and defence less. Such an order 
of tilings can be made to lit in Jindy w’ith any 
tendunies and torrents of thought you like, 
because the art of enslaving is also gradually being 
cultivated. We no longei llog our servants in the 
^stable*, but we give to da very retmed forms, at 
lead, we succeed in finding a justification for it 
in each particular oim-. Ideas ar< idt as with us, 
but if now. at the end of the nineteenth century, 
it were possible to lay tin* burden of the most 
unplc*asant of our physiological functions upon 
the working da*-s, we .-hould eertaiuly do so, and 
afterwards, of course*, justify our-elves by saying 
that if tin* best people, the thinkers and great 
scientists, were* to waste 1 their f>re cious time e>n these 
functions, prc»gre?s might be menaced wifi* great 
* danger.”* 

But at this point my sister arrived. Seeing the 
doctor she was fluttered and troubled, and began 
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saying immediately that it was time for her to go 
home’to her father. 

“ Kleopatra Alexveviia," said Rlagovo earnestly, 
pressing both hands to his heart, *' what will 
happen to your lather if you sjxnd half an hour 
or so with your hiollur and hu r'” 

H< was frank, and knew how to communicate his 
liveliness to others. After a moment’s thought, 
mv sister laughed, and all at once became suddenly 
gay as she had been at the picnic. We went out 
into the country, and lying in the grass went on 
with our talk, and looked towards the town whore 
all the windows faring west wen like ghtbring 
gold because the sun was setting. 

After that, whenever mv M^ter wa-> coming 
to see me Blagovo turned up too, and they always 
greeted e«uh oth« i as though their meeting in mv 
room was accidental. Mv siste r listened while 
the doctor anel I argued, and at such times hoi 
expression was jo\ fully enthusiastic, full of Lender- 
ness and curiosity, and it sinned to me th.it a 
new world she had never dreamed of before, and 
which she was now striving to fathom, was 
gradually opening before her eyes. When the 
doc tor was not the re she was quiet and sad, and 
now if she sometimes Hied tears as she sat on my 
bod it was for reasons of which she did not speak. 

In August Radish ordered us to he ready to go 
to the railway-line. * Two days before we were 
“ banishul ” from the town m> father f cam* to 
see me. He sat down anel m a leisurely way, 
without looking at me. wiped his red face, then 
took otft of his pocket our town Messenger, and 
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deliberately, with emphasis on each word, rejid out 
the news tliat the son of the branch manager of 
the State Bank, a young man of my age, had been 
appointed head of a Department in the Exchequer. 

“ And now look at von,” he said, folding up the 
newspaper, “ a beggar, in rags, good for nothing ! 
Even working-class ptople and peasants obtain 
education in order to become men, while you, a 
Polozncv, with ancestors of rank and distinction, 
aspire to the gutter ! But I have not come here 
to talk to you; I have washed mv hands of you 
he added in a stifled voire, getting up. " 1 have 
come to tmd out where vour sister is, you worthless 
fellow. She left home aft* r dinner, and lure it 
is nearly eight and she rs not back. She has taken 
to going out frequently, without tilling me; she 
is less dutiful- and 1 mv in it \om evil and de¬ 
grading influence. Where is she ?” 

* In his hand lie had the umbrella l knew so well, 
and I was already flustered and drew rnyst If up like 
a schoolbov. exjxcting mv father to begin hitting 
me with it. but he noticed mv glance at the 
umbrella and most likelv that restrained him. 

" Live as you please !” he said. ” l shall not 
give you mv blessing !” 

“ Holy Saints !” mv nurse muttered behind the 
door. “ You poor, unite ky child ! Ah, my lieart 
bodes ill !” • 

I worked on the railway-line. It rained, with¬ 
out stopping all August; it was damp and cold; 
# thcy had not carried the corn in the le Ids, and on 
big farms where the wheat had been ^ut by 
machines it lay not in sheaves but in heaps, and 
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I rcnj,embcr how those luckless heaps of wheat 
turned blacker every day and the gmin was 
sprouting in them. It was liaid to work; the 
pouring rain spoiled everything wo managed to do. 
We were not allowed to live or to sleep in the 
railway buildings, and wo took refuge in the 
damp and filthy mud huts in which tin navvies 
had lived during the summer, and I could not 
ship at night for the cold and the woodhcc 
crawling on my fare and hands. And when we 
worked near the bridges the navvies u-,ed to come 
in the evenings in a gang, simply in brd»T to 
beat the painters it wa*» a form of sport to them. 
They used to beat us, to steal our biushes. And 
to annoy us and rouse us to fight the y used to spoil 
our woik, they would lot instance, smear over 
the signal bovs with grim paint To complete 
our troubles. Radish took to paving us very 
irregularly. All the painting work on the line 
was given out to a ton traitor, he gave it out to 
another and this subiontrai tor gave it to Radish 
after subtracting twenty per cent, for himself. 
The jobwnsnotapiotitable on< in itself, and the rain 
made it worse; time was wasted we could not 
work while Radish was obliged to pay the fellows 
by the day. i he hungry pamtois almost came to 
beating him, called him a cheat, a blood-sucker, 
a Judas, while he, poor fellow, sight'd, lifted up 
his hand to Heaven in desp dr, and was con¬ 
tinually going to Madame Tciieprakov f#r money., 
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Autumn came on, rainy, dark, and muddy. 
The season of unemployment set in, and 1 used 
.to sit at home out of work for throe days at a 
stretch, or did various little jobs, not in the 
painting line. For instance. 1 wheeled earth, 
earning about fourpence a day by it. Dr. Blagovo 
had gone away to Petersburg. My sister had given 
up coming to see 111c. Radish was laid up at 
home ill, expecting death from day to day. 

And lfty mood was autumnal too. Perhaps 
because, having heroine a workman, 1 saw our 
town life only from the seamy side, it was my 
- lot almost every day to make discoveries which 
reduced me almost io despair. Those of mv 
' fellow citizens, about whom 1 had no opinion 
before, or who had externally appeared perfectly 
* decent, turned out now to be base, cruel people, 
.capable of any dirty action. We common people 
were deceived, cheated, and kept waiting for 
hours together in the <old entry or the kitchen; 
wc were insulted and treated with the utmost 
rudeness. In the autumn I papered the reading- 
room and two other rooms at the club; I was 
paid a penny three farthings the piece, but had 
v to sign a receipt at the rate of twopence halfpenny, 
and when l refused to do # <-o, a gentleman of 
4 benevolent npiK k ;tra»r<* in gold rimmed spectacles, 
who inns* have been one of the club committee, 
said to me: 

J " If you say much more, you bla* kguard. I'll 
\ pound your face into a jelly V 
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And when the flunkey whispered to him what 
I waS>, the sou of Poloznev the architect, he became 
embarrassid, turned crimson, but immediately 
recover!d himself and said “ Devil take him.” 

In the shops they pahnttl ofl on us workmen 
putnd meat, ninety flour, and tia that had been 
used and dried again, the police hustled us in 
church, the assistants and nurses in the hospital 
plundered us, and if we were too poor to give 
them a bribe they revenged themselves by bringing 
us food m dirty \essds. In the post-office the 
pettiest oflicial considered he hul a* right to 
treat us like* animals, and to shout with coarse in¬ 
solence- “ You wait “ Wht re au you shoving 
to ?” Even the houstdogs weie untrienelly to us, 
and fell upon us with pt e uliar viciousne ss But the 
.thing that struck me most of all in m\ new 
position was the complete kick of justice. what 
is defined by the peasants in tlu' woicls: “They 
have* forgotten God.” Kanly did a day pass 
without swindling. Wo were- swindled by the 
mtichaiiD who sold us oil, by the contraetors 
and the workmen and the people who employed 
us 1 ne‘ed not say that flu re' eould never be' a 
question of oui lights, ami we alwajs had to ask 
for the money we tamed as though it were a 
charity, and to stand waiting for it at the back 
door, cap m hand. 

I was papering a foom at tin t Club next to the 
rtaclnig-ioom; m the t wiling when I t wa^ just J 
gt'tting lo.iely to go, the (blighter of Dolzhikov, * 
the engineer, walked into tlie room with a bundle 
of bookk under her arm. 
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I bowed to her. 

“ Oh, how do you do !” she said, recognizing 
me at once, ami holding out her hand. “ I’m very 
glad to see yon.” 

She smiled and looked with curiosity and wonder 
at my smock, my pail of paste, the paper stretched 
on the floor, I was embarrassed, and she, too, felt 
awkward. 

" You must excuse my looking at you like this,” 
she said. " I have been told so much about you. 
Especially by Dr. Blagovo; he is simply in love 
witli you. And l have made the acquaintance 
of your sister too; a sweet, dear girl, but I can 
never persuade her that there is nothing awful 
about your adopting the simple* life. On the con¬ 
trary, you have become the most interesting man 
in the town.” 

She looked again at the pail of paste* and the 
*wallpajxT, and went on. 

“ I asked Dr. Jllagovo to make* me better 
acquainted with \ mi, but apparently he forgot, 
or had not time. Anvway, we are acquainted all 
the same, and if vou would tome and see me quite 
simply I should be extremely indebted to you. I 
so long to have a talk. 1 am a simple person,” 
she added, holding out her hand to me*, " and 
I hope that you will feel no constraint with me. 
My father is not here, he is in P< tersburg.” 

She went off into the re.tding-room, rustling 
her skirts^ while I went home, and for a long time 
^could not get to sleep. 

That cheerless autumn som< kind soul, evidc ntly 
wishing to alleviate my existence, sent me from 
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time to time tea and lemons, or biscuits, or roast 
gaufe. Karpovna told me that they were always 
brought by a soldier, and from whom they came 
she did not know; and the soldier used to enquire 
whether I was well, and whether I dined every, 
day, and whether I had warm clothing. When the 
frosts began I was presented in the same way in 
rny absence with a soft knitted scarf brought by 
the soldier. There was a faint elusive smell of 
scent about it, and I guessed who my good fairy 
was. The scarf smelt of lilies-of-the-valley, the 
favourite scent of Anyuta Blagovo. 

Towards winter there was more work and it 
was more cheerful. Radish recovered, and we 
worked together in the cemetery church, where 
we were putting the ground-work on the ikon-stand 
before gilding. It was a clean, quiet job, and, 
as our fellows used to say, profitable. One could 
get through a lot of work in a day, and the time 
passed quickly, imperceptibly. There was no 
swearing, ,no laughter, no loud talk. The place 
itself compelled one to quietness and decent 
behaviour, and disposed one. to quiet, serious 
thoughts. Absorbed in our work we stood or sat 
motionless like statues; there was a deathly 
silence in keeping with the cemetery, so that if 
a tool fell, or a flame spluttered in the lamp, the 
noise of such sounds j*ang out abrupt and resonant, 
and made us look round. After a long ^ih'nce 
wc would hear a buzzing like the swarming oi bees: 
it was the requiem of a babv being chanted slowly 
>in subdued voices in the porch; or an artist, 
painting # a dove with stars round it on a cupola 
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* would begin softly whistling and n collecting 
himself with a stait would .it once relapse fnto 
silence, or Radish, answumg his thoughts, would 
$ay with a sigh “Amthing is possible 1 Any¬ 
thing is possible f ’ or a slow di consulate bill would 
begin ringing o\tr our heads and the pamtus 
would observe that it must be foi the funeral 
of some wealthy person 

My days I spent m this «■ tilings m the twilight 
of the church and in the long evenings 1 played 
billiards oi w r cnt to the the itic in the galluy 
wearing the new trousers I had bought out of 
own i iimugs Concerts and jxifoimantes 
had alrcad}' begun at the A/hogins' Radish used 
to punt the sums alone now Hr use el to tell 
me tin plot of tin plays anel ekscubt the lahl anx 
vinaiifs which he witnessed 1 listened to hint 
With envy 1 feltgnath eh awn to the idle iisjls 
"but I could not bring in\self to go to the 
A/hogms' 

A week btfoi thiistnns Dr Bhgovo armed 
And again we argued anel pi iyecl biJh.mls in the 
evenings When he pla>ecl lit used to take oil 
his ceiat and unbutton his shirt over his chest 
and foi some reason tned alte>gcther to assume 
the air of a desperate rake He did not drink 
much but made a great upum about it and had 
a special faculty fe>r getting thiough twenty 
roubles m an evening at such i poor cheap tavern 
as the Volf a 

1 My sistei began coming to sec me »gun, they 
both expressed surprise every time on seeing each 
other, but from her joyful guilty face it was 
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evident that these meetings were not accidental. 
One* evening, when we were playing billiards, the 
doctor said to me: 

" l say, why don’t you go and see Miss Dolzhikov? 
You don’t know Mariya Viktorovna; she is a clever 
creature, a charmer, a simple, good-natured soul.” 

I described how her father had received me in 
the spring. 

” Nonsense !” laughed the doctor, ” the en¬ 
gine er’s one thing and she’s another. Really, my 
dear fellow, you mustn’t be nasty to her; go and 
see her sometimes. For instance, let’** go and 
sec her to-morrow evening. What do you sav ?’* 

lie persuaded me. I tie next evening I put on 
my new seige trousers, and in some agitation I 
set off to Miss Dolzhikov’s. The footman did 
not seem so haughty and terrible, nor the furniture 
so gorgeous, as on that morning when 1 had come 
to ask a favour. Mariya Viktorovna was expecting 
me, and she received me like an old acquaintance, 
shaking hands with me in a friendly way. She 
was wearing a grey doth dress with full Sleeves, 
and had her hair done in the style which we used 
to call “dogs’ earV’ when it came into fashion 
in the town a year before. The hair was combed 
down over the* ears, and this made Mariya Vik¬ 
torovna’s face look broader, and she seemed to 
ine this time very much like her father, whose face 
was broad and red? with something in its ex¬ 
pression like 4 a sledge-driver. ^lie was handsome 
and elegant, but not youthful looking; she looked* 
thirty, though in reality she was not more than 
twenty«fivo. 
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44 Dear Doctor, how grateful I am to him,” she 
said, making me sit down. 14 If it hadn't Ween 
for him you wouldn't have come to see me. I am 
bored to death ! My father lias gone away and 
left me alone, and 1 don’t know what to do with 
mvself in this town.” 

Then she began asking me where 1 was working 
now. how much I earned, win re I lived. 

44 1)o you spend on yourself nothing but what 
vou earn ?” she asked. 

“No.” 

44 Happy man!” sh( sight d. “All the evil 
in life, it si ems tome, conn s Iiom idleness, boredom, 
and spiritual unptiness, and all that is inevitable 
whin one is accustomed to living at otlur peoph *s 
expense. Don’t think 1 am showing oil, I tell 
you truthfully: it is not interesting or pleasant 
to be rich. 4 Make to vourst Ives bunds of the 
mammon of unrightc ousness ’ is said, because there 
is not and cannot be a mammon that’s righteous.” 

She looked round at the furniture with a grave, 
cold expression, as though she wanted to count it 
over, and went on : 

44 Comfort and luxury have a magical power; 
little by little tluy draw into tluir chit this even 
strong-willed people. At one time father and I 
lived simply, not in a rich style, but now you 
see how ! It something monstrous,” she said, 
shrugging her shou^lers; “ we spend U]\to twenty 
thousand a*year ! In the provinces !” 

• 44 One comes to look at comfort and luxury as the 
invariable privilege of capital and education,” 
1 said, 44 and it seems to me that the comforts of 
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life may be combined with any sort of labour, even 
the hardest and dirtiest. Your father is rich, and 
yf t he says luniM If that it lias been his lot to be a 
me charm and an oiler ” 

SIk smiled and shook her lit id doubtfully “ My 
father ->ojm Units eats bread dipped in k\ass,” 
slu ml It's a fancy a whim * ’ 

At that moment there wa-> a ring and she 
got up 

‘ J h< rich and well (dm att <1 ought to work like 
everyone cist ” she said ‘ and if then is comfort 
it ought to bt equal f»u ill Ihtn ought not to 
bt any pmiltgt s But th it *• * no ugh philosophiz¬ 
ing fell int sonic thing am lining It 11 nu about 
tin p unit is Wlnt ait thtyhkt 1 unny 
1 he dot toi < aim in, I beg m tt lling them about 
the paint*is but bung unaccustomed to talking, 
1 was constraint d and thstuhtd th» m like an 
ethnologist gravily ami ttdiousl\ I he doctor, 
too, told us some amcdotis of vuuhing nun he 
staggered about shed tears dropped on his knees, 
and t vt n, n m leking a drunkaid 1 ly on the floor; 
it was as good as a plav and Mari\a \ lktoiovna 
lauglnd till sht trittl as she looked at him Ihtn 
lit played on tlu piano and sang m his thin, 
pit asaut tenoi wlult M inya Viktorovna stood by 
and pie keel out what lie was to sing and cori < ctcd 
him w he n he maeh a inistakt 

“ 1 \t heard that \ou sing, too I enquired. 

“ bmg foo »” cried the* dot »o*r in horror. She 
sings exquisitely a peiftci artist and vou talk 
of her * singing too ’ * Whit an idea 1 * 

“ l\iid study m earnest at one time,” she said, 
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answering my question, " but now I have given 
it up." • 

Sitting on a low stool she told us of her life in 
4 Petersburg, and mimicked some celebrated singers, 
‘imitating their voice' and manner of singing. >hc 
made a sketch of the doctor in her album, then of 
me; she did not draw well, but both the portraits 
were like us. She laughed, and was full of mischief 
and charming grimaces, and this suited her better 
than talking about the mammon of unrighteousness, 
and it seeme d to me that she had bee n talking just 
before about wealth and luxury, not in earnest, 
but in imitation of sunn oik She was a superb 
comic actress. I nu nt.illv compand Inr with our 
young ladies, and even the handsome, dignihed 
Anyuta Blagovo enuld not stand comparison 
with lur; the diltneiuc was immense, like tin* 
difh r< nee b» tween a beautiful, cultivated rose and 
a, wild briar. 

We had supper together, the three of us. 'I lie 
doctor and Mariy,t \ lktoroMia (bank red wine, 
champagne, and cujlee with biandv in it; they 
clinked glasses and drank to friendship, to en¬ 
lightenment, to progress, to liberty, and tiny 
did not g< t drunk but only flushed, and were' 
continually, for no reason, laughing till they 
cried. So as not to be tiresome 1 drank claret 
too. 

* "Talented, ric'hly endowed Matures," said Miss 
Polzhikov, " know flow to live, and go their own 
Mtay; medibere jnople, like my-*If for instance', 
know nothing and can do nothing of tin inselves; 
there is nothing left for th* m but to disce i n *ome 
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dec^ social movement, and to float where they 
arc carried by it." 

" How can one discern what doesn’t exist ?" 
asked the doctor. 

" We* think so because we don’t see it." 

"Is that so? The social movements arc the 
invention of the new literature. There arc none 
among us." 

An argument began. 

“ T here are no deep social movements among us 
and never have been*" the doctor declared loudly. 
"There is no end to what th< new literature 
has inv< nted ! It has invented intellectual 
workers in the country, and you may search 
through all our villages and find at the most some 
lout in a reefer jacket or a black frock-coat who 
will make four mistakes in spelling a word of three 
letters. Cultured life lias not yet begun among us.* 
There's the same* savagery, the same uniform 
boorish ness, the same 4 triviality, as hve hundred 
years ago. Movements, currents there* have been, 
but it has all been petty, paltry, bent upon vulgar 
and mercenary interests--and one cannot sec 
anything important in them. If you think you 
have discerned a deep social movement, and in 
following it you devote yourself to tasks in the 
modern taste*, such as the emancipation ~of insects 
from slavery or abstinence from beef rissoles, I 
congratulate you, 'Madam. \Ve must study, and 
study, and study, and we must wait a bit with our 
deep, social movements; we art not mature 4 enough 
for them yet; and to tell the truth, we don't know 
anything about them." 
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“ You don’t know anything about them f# but 
I do,” said Mariya Viktorovna. “ Goodness, how 
tiresome you are to-day !" 

” Our duty is to study and to study, to try to 

» »• * 

accumulate as much knowledge as possible, ior 
genuine social movemi nts arise wheie there is 
knowledge; and the huppimss of mankind in the 
future lies only in knowledge. 1 drink to science !” 

" There is no doubt about one thing- one must 
organize one's life somehow differently," said 
Mariya Viktorovna* after a moment's silenee and 
thought. •“ Life, su( h as it has been hitheito, is 
not worth having. Don't lit u^ talk about it." 

As we ianu away from her the catln dral dock 
struck two. 

" Did 3 f ou like her ?” asked the doctor; ” she's 
nice, isn’t she ?” 

On Christmas day wc dined with Mariya 
Viktorovna, and all through the holidays we 
Went to see her almost every dav. I Ian was 
never anyone there but oursi lv< s, and she was 
right when she said that she had no friends in the 
town but the doctor and me. We spent our tiiim 
for the most part in conversation, sometimes 
the doctor brought some book or magazine and 
read aloud to us. In reality he was the first well- 
educated man 1 had met in my hfi . 1 cannot judge 1 
whether he knew a great deal, f but he always dis¬ 
played his knowledge as though he wanted Other 
people to fjiaro it. When he talked about any¬ 
thing relating to medicine he was not lik« any one 
of the doctors in our town, but made a fresh, peculiar 
Impression upon me, and J fancied that if he liked 

vin. 7 
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he might have become a real man of science* 
And he was perhaps the only peison who had a 4 
real influence upon me at that time Seeing him, 
and rc ading the boohs he gave me, 1 began little by 
little to fed a tlm>t for the knowledge which would 
have given sign)he mee to my eliterless labour. 
It sinned stiangi to me for instance, that I had 
not known till then that the whole world was 
mack up of sixty e h me nts, I had not known what 
oil was, what paints wcrc\ and that I could have 
got on without knowing these tilings Mv ac¬ 
quaintance with the cloctoi ele\atcd me morally 
too 1 was continiiill) aiguing with him and, 
though I usually remained of mvovvn opinion vet, 
thanks tei hnn 1 began to pc tune thit evuv thing 
was not tie u to me and I begin trying to woik 
out as fai as I could clchnitc convn tions in myself, 
that the dictates of conscience might be definite, 
ami that theic might be nothing \agm in my mind. 
Yet though he wa> the most cultivated and best 
man m the tow n lie was n< \ < rtlie k ss far from per- 
fcction In his mannns m his habit of turning 
c\erv convcisalion into an irgumcnt m his 
pleasant tenor even m lus fin n dime ss there was 
sometlung coarse like a divinity student and 
wlic n he took oft his coat and «-.»! m his silk shirt, or 
flung a tip to a waita in the lestauiant I always, 
fancied that rultuic might be ell vciy Well, but 
the 'latar was fermenting in him still 

At I piphanv he wont b n k to Pe t< ysb irg He 
went oh in the morning and aftci dinner my 
sister came in Without taking otf her fur coat 
and litr e ap she sat down m silence, very pale, and 
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* kept her eyes fixed on the same spot. She was* 
chilled by the frost and one could sec that she 
was upset by it. 

" You must have caught cold/* I said 
IIei eyes filled with tears she got up and went 
out to Karpovna without saying a woid to me, 
as though I had hurt her feelings And a little 
latci 1 heard her saying in a tom of bitter re- 
pioach 

“ Kursc, what hive I lit < n In mg foi till now ? 
^What Till me, haven’t 1 wasted mv youth? 
All the b*st 3tars of iny life to know nothing but 
keeping accounts pouring out tea counting the 
halfpe nee , ente 1 taming \ isitors md thinking the 10 
was nothing better in thr world' Jvursi, do uwlti- 
stand I have the e laving of a human being, and 
1 want to li\<, and tht 3 ha\i tillm el me into 
something likf a housekeeper It’s horrible, 
hornbk. 

She flung In r k(ys towaids tin dooi and they 
fell with a jingle into my 100m 11 k 3 weie the 

keys of the sidiboaul of the kite In 11 cupboard, 
of the ullai and of the tea caddy the keys which 
my mothei use d to carry 

“ Oh me re if ill heavens’ cruel tin old woman 
m hoiroi Holy Saints above f ’ 

Before 1 going home my siste 1 cairn into my 
room to pick up the k^'s, and s^id 

“You must fe^rgivc me. Something quecslias 
happened Jo me late ly ” 
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VIII. 

On returning home late one evening from Mariya 
Viktorovna’s I found waiting in my room a young 
police inspector in a new uniform; lie was sitting 
at my table, looking through my books. 

“ At last,' 1 he said, getting up and stretching 
him.M If.. “ This is the third time I have been 
to you. The Governor commands you to present 
yourself before lum at nine o’clock in the morning. 
Without fail.” ■ 

He took from me a signed statement that I would 
act upon his Excellency's command, and went 
away. 'Ibis late visit of the police inspector and 
unexpected invitation to the (luvirnor’s had an 
overwhelmingly oppressive eifect upon me. From 
my earliest childhood J have felt terroi-stricken 
in the presence of gendarmes, policemen, and law 
court officials, and now 1 was tomu nted by Un¬ 
easiness, as though I were really guilt> in some Way. 
And 1 could not get to sleep. My nurse and 
Prokofy were also upset and could not sleep. 
My nurse had earache too, she moaned, and 
several times began crying with pain. Hearing 
that I was awake, Prokofy came into my room with 
a. lamp and sat down at the table. 

14 You ought to l^ave a drink of pepper cordial,’’ 
he said, alter a moment’s thought. “ If om does 
have a drink in this vale of fears it do$s no harm. 
And ii Mamma were to pour a lit tie pepper cordiid 
in her ear it would do her a lot of good.” 

Between two and three he was going to the 
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slaughter-house for the meat. I knew I should 
not sleep till morning now, and to got through the 
time till nine o’clock 1 went with him. We walked 
with a lantern, while his boy Nikolka, aged thirteen, 
with blue patches on his cheeks from frostbites, 
a regular young brigand to judge by his ex¬ 
pression, drove after us in the sledge, urging on 
the horse in a husky voice. 

“ I suppose they will punish you at the 
Governor’s,” Prokofy said to me on the wav. 
“ There are rule^ of th«* trade foi governors, 
and rilled tor the higher clergy, and rules for the 
officers and rules for the doctors, and every class 
has its rules. Hut you have n’t kept to your rules, 
and vou can’t be* allowed.” 

The slaughterhouse was behind the cemetery, 
and till then 1 had only se*en it in the distance. 
Jt consisted of three gloomy barns, surrounded 
•by a grey fence, and when the wind blew from that 
quarte r on hot days in summer, it brought a 
stifling stem h from them. Now going into the 
yard in the dark 1 did not see* the barns; I kept 
coming across horses and sledges, some empty, 
some haded up with meal. M* » wen walking 
about with lanterns, swearing in a disgusting way. 
Prokofv and Nikolka swore just as revoltingly, and 
the air was in a continual uproar with swearing, 
coughing, and the neighing of Jjorses. 

There Was a small of dead bodies and of dung. 
It was thawing, the snow was changing into mud; 
£nd in the darkness it seemed to me that I was 
walking through pools of blood. # 

Having piled up the sledges full of meat we 
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set off to the butcher’s shop m the market It 
began to get light Cooks with baskets md 
elderly ladies in mantles came along one after 
another Prokofv with i chopper m his hand, m 
a white apron spattered with blood, swore fearful 
oaths cio'-sed himsi if at tin church shouted aloud 
fortln whole market to In ai that he wab. giving 
away the meat at cost price ind even el \ loss 
to himself He gav< short weight and short 
change the cooks saw that but deafened by bis 
shouts <lid not protest and only called him a 
hangman I’ranelishing and bringing Mown his 
tcrubU chopper he fluiw himself into pieturesque 
attitudes and e ich tune utten d the sound ‘ tack ” 
with i fc lentous expression ind 1 w is afraid he 
i< illy would (hop olf some hod \ s hi ad or lnnd 
1 sp< nt ill tin morning m the butehei s shop, 
.md whin it 1 ist l went to tin (lowinor’s my 
oxeiioat snult of nn it ind blood My state of 
mind was as though 1 w<r< bung sn t spe ti m 
hand to mat a bear I nnumber the tall ’■tin- 
ease with a striped eaipet on it and the >ovmg 
official with slimy buttons who inuteh motioned 
me to the door with both hands and ran to announce 
nu I went into a hall luxuiiousl^ but fngidly 
and taste lessl)^ furnished and the high narrow 
mirrors in the spaces between the walls -and the 
blight yellow waiylow curtains struck the eye 
partie ul irlv uiiplt as mtlj One could see that 
tin goxirnois wut changed but the fmmture 
remained tin same Agun the young ofhciil 
motioned me with both hands to the door, an<$ 
1 went up to a big guen table at which a military 
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general, with the Order of Vladimir on his breast, 
was standing, * 

*' Mr Polo/ncv I have asktd you to come ** he 
began holding .1 Utter in his hand and opening 
his mouth wide like a round o’ l have asked 
you to conn lit 1 c to mfoim you of this Your 
highly r«sjKit<d fit her 1ns appealed by letter 
and bv wind of mouth to tlu Maishal of the 
Nobililv hedging him to summon \ou and to lay 
be foie you tlu inconsistency of \our behaviour 
with the 1 mk of tlu nobility to which \ou have 
the honour to belong His J xullnuy Ahxandr 
Pavlov itch, justh supjxising that \our conduct 
might serve as \ bid 1 simple and eonsidciing 
that nun peisuision on his pirt would not be 
sufficient but that oliicial mteiventi >n m earnest 
wis essential present im lun in this liltei wdh 
lus views 111 tcgaid to vou which 1 sh m . 

* He said tin quietly respectfully standing 
erect as though I were his superior officer and 
looking it nu vith no ti im of severity His face 
looked worn mil wi/< n< d and was all wnnkks, 
there wen b igs under liis eves his h in was dyed; 
and it w a^ inqxjssible to tell fiom his appearance 
how old he was foity 01 sixty 

“I trust he went on tint you appicciate 
the debt icy of our honoured \li\anch Pavlov itch, 
who has addressed himself Jo me not officially, 
but privately I # too have asked you to come 
here unoflnlally, and I am speaking to you not 
f as a Governor but from a sincere regniel for your 
father And so I beg vou either to dt< r your 
line of conduet and return to duties in keeping 
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with your rank, or to avoid setting a had example, 
remdve 10 another district vvheie }ou are not 
known, and whue you can follow' any occupation 
you pKim. In the either case, 1 shall be forced 
to take c xtreme mt asuies.” 

He stood foi half a minute in silence, looking at 
nn with his mouth open. 

“ Are you a \egetarian ?” he asked. 

“ Xo, your Excellency, I eat meat.” 

He sat down and drew' sonic 1 papers towards 
him. I bowed and went out.* 

It was not worth while now to go* to work 
before dinner. I went home to sleep, but eoukl 
not sle ep from an iniph a-ant, sic hlv feeling, induced 
by the slaughterhouse and m\ conversation with 
tin (lovernoi, and wdie n the evening came I went, 
gloomy and out of sorts, to Mariya Viktorovna. 
I told her how l had been at the (icivernoi's, 
while she* stared at me m perplexity as though 
she did not believe it, then suddenh began 
laughing gaily, loudly, irrepiessiblv, as only good- 
natured, laughter loving people c\in. 

“If only one eould tell that in Petersburg !” 
she hi ought out, almost falling over with laughter, 
and plopping herself against the table. ” If one 
eould tell that m Petersburg 1 ” 


* IX. 

* 

« 

Now* W’o list'd to see each other often, ^omremes 
twice a da\. She used to come to the cemetery* 
almost ev ery day .ifter dinner. and read the epitaphs 
on the'' crosses and tombstones while she waited 
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for me Sometimes she would come into the 
church, and, standing by me would look on vtlulu 
I woikcd llu stilliuss th< naive work of the 
pamte rs and glide rs. Radish s sage rc flections, and 
the fad that l did not chile r t\ tern ally fiom the 
otlui workim n and worked just as they dul in 
my waistioit with no socks on and that 1 was 
addressed familiarly bv them all tins was new 
to her md touched her One day a workman, 
who was painting a dou on the (tiling called 
out to me m In r pie s< nee 

JVlis ill hand nu up the white pnnt ” 

I took him thi white punt anel afterwuds, 
wilt n I h t mwlf down 1>\ the fi ill c e iffolding 
she looked at m< tom he d to teals md smiling 
Wlnt a dear you in f she saiel 
1 renumbered from my ehildlu>od lu>w r a giecn 
pairot belonging to one of the lieli men of the' 
“town had iseaped from its cage and how for epute 
a month aftt rwards tin beautiful bird had h lunteel 
the town, flymg fiom glide u to garden homeless 
and solitary Many i \rUtonnni nminded mt of 
that bird 

' There is positive 1 \ now hen for me to go 
now but tlu cemetery ' she saul to me with a 
laugh " J he town his become' disgustingly 
dull \t the Azhogms the y arc still rc c iting sing 
mg, lisping I have grown to de test them of late , 
your sistc r is an unsociable e rc atui c, Made moise lit 
Blagov o h^tes me foi s on n reason I don ; t care 
for the theatre 1 e 11 me where am I to go ^ * 

Whin I went to see In i I smelt of punl and 
turpentine and my hands were staine el— and 
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she liked that, she wanted me to come to her 
m rti> oidinary working clothes, but in her 
drawing room those clothes made m< feel awkward. 
I ft It embarrassed, as though 1 win. m uniform, 
so I il\\a>s put on m\ new suge trousers when 
1 went to hci And she did not like tint 

Vm must own \ou au not cputi at home m 
your new chaiaeter ' slu said to me one day. 

' \ our workmans dn -.s does not feel natui il to 
yen \ou an awkward in it Jell me isn t that 
because \ou ha\cnt a Intn conviction and aic 
not s itisfie cl ? I he v«rv kind of work \ou have 
chosen \oiii p nntin r suul\ it eloes not silisfy 
you does it i ’ she sked, laughing I know 
punt makes tilings look nicei and last longti but 
those things belong to neh people who Jive m 
towns aneluftci alltluv m lu\ui* s Ktsm s \ou 
have often said \ouiself that <v ivbody ought 
to get Ins buael b\ the vvoj k of his own h mds \ct 
\ou get inoiicv and neL bo id Whv shouldn't 
you ke e j» te> the hte i d '•n.^e of \our woids ^ oil 
ought to be ge tting bu id that is \ou ought to be 
ploughing soving leaping threshing or doing 
something wine li h is i clu e t comic < tion with agn- 
cultuie, foi nist me e looking aftei eows digging, 
buildii g huts of logs ' 

Mie opened a putt} mpboaid that stood near 
hti writing table ind s ud 

" 1 am saving all this to v°u, because I want to 
let you into mv see ret l i>ild ' Hus »s my 
dgncultui d libiaiv Here 1 have he Ids kitcheii 
gat don anti oh hard and cattleyard and beehives. 
1 read than giuelily anel have already learnt all 
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'the theory to the tiniest detail. My dream, my 
darling wish, is to go to our Dubetchnyk as 
soon as March is here It’s marvellous there, 
exquisite isn’t it ? The first year I shall ha\e 
a look iouikI and get into things and flic viar 
af t< r 1 shall be gin to w ork pi ojx 1ly my - * If pul ting 
my back into it as the v s iv My Lillie 1 has 
promised to give ni Dubitchnyi and I shall 
do i \ u th what I like with 11 ’ 

Hilda d excited to t« ai and 1 nighing slu 
tire ann d aloud how h< would live t Pubetc hnva, 
and wlnimn mt< 1 ding lift it would be ’ l envied 
her Aiudi wo n< u tin elays wen glowing 
long< r md 1oiip( t ind on bright Mimr da\s watt r 
drrpp (l from the ioc fs it nndd ly md tin n wa-> 
a fi terrain e of spun* 1 too longed foi the 
count iv 

And wlu 11 ‘lit said that slu should mem to 
*I)ubf tchny i, I nali/e el vividly that I should 
Hinun m tlu tow T n alom and J Ml that I mvitd 
lur with In j < upl>o id of b< ok-, ind In t agin ultnn . 
I kinw nothing of work on tin 1 md md did nut 
like it and I should ha\i like <1 to liavt told lur 
that w r ork on the land was si ivish toil but I 
remembered th it sonu thing similar had ban aid 
more than onee by m\ fitlui md I held my 
tongue 

Lent began Vikte r Ivmy-eh whose existence 
I had begun to forget irriud from Pttcrsbuig. 
He arrival unc \p< etc< 11 \ without ivui a te^cgram 
•to say he wa^ coming Winn I went m, as 11 ual, 
in the evening htwa^ walking about tin drawing¬ 
room, telling some story with hi*- face *frt - lily 
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washed and shaven, looking ten years younger: 
his daughter was kneeling on the floor, taking out 
of his trunks boxes, bottles, and books, and handing 
them to Pavel the footman. I involuntarily drew 
back a step when I mw the engineer, but he held 
out both hands to me and said, smiling, showing 
his strong white teeth that looked like a sledge- 
driver’s : 

“ Here he is, htrt he is » Very glad to see vou, 
Mr. House paintei ! Masha has told me all about 
it; she has been singing \our piaises I quite 
understand and appiove,” he went oro, taking 
my arm. “'Jo be a gu< »cl workman is evt r so much 
more honest and more s. nsjble than wasting govern¬ 
ment papu and weaung a cockade on your head. 
1 myself worked in Iklgiiun with these very hands 
and then spent two yt ars as a met hanic . . . .“ 

He was wealing a shoit reefer jacket and indoor 
slippeis; lu walked like a man with the gout, 
rolling slightly from sick* to side and nibbing his 
hands. Humming some thing lie softly purred 
and hugged himself with satisfaction at being 
at home again at last, and able to have his beloved 
showt r bath. 

“There is no disputing,” he said to me at 
supper, “there is no disputing; you are all nice 
and charming people, but for some reason, as soon 
as you take to manual labour, or go in for saving 
the peasants, in the long run it all comes to no 
more than being a dissente;. Aren’/ you a 
dissenter ? Hert vou don’t lake vodka. What’s' 
the meaning of that if it is nut being a dissenter ?” 

To satisfy him I drank some vodka and I drank 
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some wine, too. We tasted the cheese, the 
sausage, the pat6s, the pickles, and the savohrics 
of all sorts that the engineer had brought with 
him, and the wine that had come in his absence 
from abroad. The wine was first-rate. For some 
reason the engineer got Wine and e igais from abroad 
without paving dutv, the eauare and the drieel 
sturgeon someone sent linn for nothing, he did not 
pay rent for his Hat as tlu owner of tin* house pro¬ 
vided tin kuosene for the line, and altogether 
he and his daughter prodiu ed on me the impiession 
that all the best in the woild was at their service, 
and provided for them for nothing. 

I wait on going to see them, but not with the 
same eagerness. '| he engineer made me feel 
constiaimd, and m his preseme I did not feel free. 
1 coulel not face his clear, guileless eyes, his re¬ 
flections we\iriul and sickt nod me, 1 was sicke n< d, 
4 oo, by the mem01 y that so lately 1 had been in 
the employment of this red-faeed. well-fed man, and 
that he Lad been brutally rude te> me. It is true 
that he put his arm round my waist, slapped me 
on the shouldei in a friendly wav, appioved mv 
manneT of life, but I felt that as be fore*, he eh spised 
my insignihraiue, and only put up with me to 
please his daughter, and I couldn't now laugh and 
talk as I liked, and 1 behaved unsociably and kept 
expecting that 111 another minjite he would address 
me as Panteley asjie did his footman Pavel. How 
my pride *is a provincial and a woikmg min was 
•revolted. I, a proletarian, a house painter, went 
every day to rich people who were alien to me, and 
Whom the whole town regarded as though they 
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were foreigners, and every day I drank costly 
winrs with them and ate unusual dainties —my 
const ic net it fused to be reconciled to it 1 On 
JTty \\d\ to lilt house 1 sulltnh avoided inteting 
people uid looked at them from under im brows 
as though 1 uallv were a disinter and when I 
w b omg Ik me from the t nginct r s 1 was ashamed 
oimy well fed < ondition 

\bovc all I was afraid of be mg t iru el away. 
Whi the r I was walking along tin stnet orworking, 
oi talking t> tin < tin i ft Hows I w is ill th* time 
thinking of om tlmiw, onlv of v mg in lie evumig 
to see Many \ \ikloioun. tnd w is picturing her 
voice lnr laugh he i mo\i mints \\ lu n I was 
getting read} to go t< hi i 1 dw -» spent a long 
tune be fort m\ nui i s w irpe d lookm b glass, as 
1 fisteiietl ni} th niv stige 1 ounr^ wuc de¬ 
testable u m\ eus andlsulitrt Itoi mints cUidat 
the s line time tie spin cl mysilf ft i bung so trivial. 
W lit ii sht i died to me out of th other room 
th it six was not chisstd and a^k» d un to wait 
1 listened to lnr dressing, it igitatcd me I felt 
a-* though the ground were giving wav under 
m^ feet Vnd whtn I saw a voinm hguic 

m the stmt even at i distant < 1 invalid lv 

t<mpi**ecl it It seemed to me that dl our girls 
and women weu vulgar that the \ were d*suidly 
tire ssi d anti thd not know how to hold thuuse.lv rs f 
and tinst cmnpinsons arouse \ i feeling of pride* 
in inc Marina Viktorovna vv i the besjt of them 
all » Vnd 1 dreamed of her uid myself at night * 
One t vt mng at supper with the enginter we ate 
a whok lotstcr As 1 was going home afterwareis 
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I remembered that the engineer twice called 
“ My dear fellow ** at supptr, and I reflected that 
they treated me very kindly in that house, as they 
might an unfortunate big dog who had been 
kicked out by its owners that they were amusing 
themsehts with me, and that when they were 
tired of me they would turn me out like a dog. I 
felt ashamed and wounded. woinuUd to the jjnint 
of tears as though I had been insulted, and looking 
up at tiie skv I took a vow to put an end to all this. 

The* next day 1 did not go to tie Dol/hikovs’. 
Late in the evening when it was quite dark and 
raining, 1 walked along (mat Dvorvansky Slieet, 
looking up at the windows h vuyone was asleep 
at the A/hogms’, and tin onlv light was in one 
of the firthest window's It Was Madame 
Azhogin in her own loom, string by the light 
of three * undies, imagining that ‘■lie w\us c ombating 
„superstition. Our house was in darkness, blit 
at the Dol/hikovs’, on the contrary, the windows 
were lighted uj>, !mt one could distinguish nothing 
through the flowers and 11n curtains. ] kept 
walking up and down the street; the cold March 
rain drenched me through. I heard mv father 
come home from the club; he stood knocking at 
the gate. A minute later a light appeared at 
the window, and I saw my sifter, who was hastening 
down with a lamp, while* with tin* other hand she 
was twisting her thick hair together as she w'ont. 
Then my father walked about the* drawing*-room, 
* talking and rubbing his hands, while my sM*»r 
sat in a low chair, thinking and not listening 
to what he said. 
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But then they went away; the light wont 
out.*. . . I glanced round at the engineer’s, 
and there, too, all was darkness now. In the 
dark and the rain I felt hopelessly alone, aban¬ 
doned to the whims of destiny; I felt that all my 
doings mv desires and everything I had thought 
and s.iid till then w< ie trivial in compnison with 
im loneliness, in comparison with mv pioscnt 
sutf< ring, and tie' suffering that lay b« fori me 
in the future. Alas the thoughts and doings 
of liwng creatures an* not nearly so signituant 
as tin ir sufferings ’ And without eleailv realizing 
what I was doing, l pnlh d at tin bill of the 
Dol/lukovs 1 gate, broke it and jail along the 
stmt like some naughty boy, with a feeling of 
terror in mv h< art, expecting e\trv moment 
that thev would come out and n cognize me. 
Whin I stopped at the end of the stmt to take 
breath I could hear nothing but the sound of the 
rain, and somewhere in the distance a watchman 
sinking on a shee*t of iron. 

l ; or a whole* we e k l did ne>t go to the Dolzlii- 
kovs'. Mv sc*rgt trousers were sold. The're was 
nothing doing in the painting trade 1 knew the 
pangs of hunger again, and earned from twopence 
to fourpence a day when* I could, by hcaw and 
unpleasant woik. Struggling up to my-knees 
in the cold mud, straining mv che*st, I tried to 
stifle my meimiries. ,md as it Wi*re, to punish 
•myself for the* cheeses and preserve's ivith which 
I had been regaled at the engineer’s. But all the 
same, as soon as I lav m be*d, wet and hungry, 
my sinful imagination immediately began to paint 
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exquisite, seductive pictures, and with amaze¬ 
ment I acknowledged to myself that I was m love, 
passionately in lo\e, and 1 fill into a sound, heavy 
sleep, feeling that hard labour only made my 
body stronger and youngei. 

One evening snow began falling most inap¬ 
propriately. and the wind blew from the north as 
though wintu had come back again When I 
returned from work that ivining I found Mariya 
Viktoiovna in my room. She was sitting m her 
fur coat and had both hands m lur mutf 

" Why Mon’t you 10111c to see m< she asked, 
raising h »j dear clever c\<s. and 1 was utleily 
confused with ddight and stood stilllv upnght 
befou hoi, as I used to stand facing 111 v father 
when he was going to beat me, she looked into 
my face and 1 coulil see fiom lur eyes that she 
Undi rstood why I was confused 

" Whv don’t you come to see me she repeated. 
” If you don’t want to conn*, you see 1 have come 
to you.” 

She got lip and cairn clo^e to me. 

“ Don’t desert me," she said, and her fvos lilli'd 
with tears. “ I am alone., utterly alone 

She began crying, and, hiding lur fan* in her* 
inulf, articulate il 

" Aloiu 1 Mv life is haul, vc rv hard, and in all 
the world 1 have no one but, vou Don’t desert 
me r 

Looking for a handkerchief to wipe 4 her tears 
she smiled; we wen silent for some Uiue, then 
I put my arms round her and kissed her, scratc hing 

my cheek till it bled with her hatpin as I did it. 

viti. a 
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And we began talking to each other as though 
we h f ad been on the closest terms for ages and 
ages. 

X. 

Two days later she sent me to Dubctchnya 
and 1 was nnutterabK delighted to go. As I 
walked towards the* station and afterwards, as I 
was sitting in the train, 1 kept laughing from no 
apparent cause, and people looked at me as 
though I Were drunk. Snow was falling, and 
there* wt re still hosts in the mornings; but the 
roads wt re already dark < nlnured and rooks 
hovei« d ov< r them rawing. 

At iirst I had intended to lit up an abode for 
us two, Ma^ha and nu . m tin* lodge at the* side 
opposite Madame ]<h<pukc\*s lodge, but it 
appear* d that the dovt s aim th< due ks had been 
living tlnre for a long time, ai d it wa*- iinjiossiblc 
to clean it without d* struying a gnat niimbei of 
nests. Iheie was nothing fni it blit to live in 
the e onifoi tie ss room** of the lug Iioum? with the 
Mmblinds. J he* peasants called the house the 
palace; there w r eri inoie than twenty rooms 
* in it. and the only furniture was a piano and a 
child’s arm-chair lying m the attjr. And if Masha 
had brought all hi r furniture from the town 
we should even then hav«* been unable to get 
rid of the impression of immense emptiness and 
cold. 1 picked out three small rooms with 
Windows looking into the garden, and worked 
from 4 earlv morning till night, setting them t< 
rights, putting in new panes, papering the walls. 
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filling up the holes and chinks in the floors. It 
was easy, pleasant work. 1 was continually rufining 
to the river to set* whether the ice wore not going; 
I ktpt fancying that starlings wen* Hying. And 
at night, thinking of Masha, 1 listened with an 
unutUrably sweet feeling, with t hitching delight 
to the noiM uf the rats and the wind droning 
and knot king above the telling. It seemed as 
though some old I10list spirit were coughing in the 
; attic. 

The snow was deep; a great deal had fallen 
even at the end of March, but it melted quickly, as 
though by magic and tin* spring ilootb passed in a 
tumultuous ru-li, so that by the hi ginning of 
April the staling*- w< re alieady noisy, and yellow 
butt 1 rthes win Hying in the gauhn. It was 
exquisite wtailur. Every day, towards evening, 
1 ustd to walk to the town to mot Masha, and 
yrhat a dt light it was to walk with bare fo< t along 
the gradually diying, still soft road. Half-way 
, I used to sit down and 1 <h» k tow.irds the town, not 
venturing to go neni it I In ■-iglit of it tumbled 
./me. I k< pt wonduing I10W the people f knew 
would behavt to im wh« n tiny h« aid of m\ love. 
What would my father sj\ t What tn ubled me 
particularly was th» thought that my hf was more 
/complicated, and that l had comph tely k^t all 
power to set it right, and ihr^t. hki a balloon, it 
vwas bearing in<* avyay, trod knows whither. 1 no 
^longer collide red the probh m how to earn mv 
J-flaily bread, how to livi, but thought about- I 
1 really don’t know what. 

. Masha used to come in a carriage; I used to get 
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in with her, and we drove to Pubctchnya, feeling 
light-hearted and free. Or, after waiting till the 
sun had set, I would go bark dissatisfied and' 
dreary, wondering why Masha had not come; at 
the gate or in the garden 1 would be met by a 
sweet, unexpected apparition- -it was she! It 
would turn out that she had come by rail, and 
had walked from the station. What a festival 
it was l In a simple woollen dress with a kerchief 
on her head, with a modist sunshade, but laced in, 
slender, in expensive foreign boot"- it was a 
talented actress playing the pai t ot a little workgirl. 
We lookui iouiul oui domain and decided which 
should be her room, and which mine, where we would 
have our avenue, our kitchen garden, our beehives. 

YNr already had hens, dinks. ,md geese, which 
we loved because thev w« re ours. We had, all 
leadv for sowing, oats, clover, timothy grass, 
buckwheat, and vegetable seeds, and we always 
looked at all these stores and discussed at length 
tht i crop we might get; and «■ vervtlnng Masha said 
to me st emi d extraonlmarilv clever, and line. 
1 his was the liappii "t time of my lib’. 

Soon after St. Thomas's ur< k we were married 
at our parish church in the village of Kurilovka, 
two miles from l)ub<tchnya. Masha wanted 
everything to be done quntly; at her wish our 
“ best im n " were pe asant laiK the sacristan sang 
alone, and we came back from the church in a small, 
jolting chaise which she drtoherselfOur only 
guest from the town wa*- mv sister Klc*opatrd, 
to whom Masha sent a note three days before the 
wedding. My sister came in a white dress and 
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wore gloves. During the wedding she cried 
quietly from joy and tenderness. Her expression 
was motherly and infinitely kind. She was in¬ 
toxicated with our liappim •ss, a nd smiled as though 
she were absorbing a «Wict (hhriiun. and, looking 
at her during our w< tiding, 1 realized that for her 
there was nothing in the world higher than love, 
earthly love, and that she* was tin ammg of it 
secretly, timidly, but t ontinually ami passionately. 
She embraced and kissed Masha, aiul, not knowing 
how to express her rapture, said to her of me ■ “ He 
is good ! *He is verv good !’’ 

.Before she went away she (hanged into lit r 
ordinary dress, and diew »n into the gai<lt‘ii t«»talk 
to me alone. 

“ Father is vt ry nimh 111111,” she •-aid, " that 
yon have written nothing to him. You ought to 
have asked for his bit s-ang. Hut in rt ality he is wry 
much pleased. Ho says that tliis mariiage will 
raise von in Hit' eves of all sovietv, and that under 
the inline nee ot Mama \iktom\na you will begin 
to take a more serious vitw of lift . \\V talk of 

nothing hut you in the t v< nings now, and yesterday 
he actually used tin expression. ‘Our Misail.’ 
That pit nst d me. It si tins as though he had some 
plan in his miml. anti I fancy he wants to set you 
an example of magnanimity ami be the first to 
speak of reconciliation. It i^ very possible he 
may come lure to j*ro von in a dav or two.** 

She hurrjtdly made the sign of the < ross over me 
itbveral times anti said. 

“ Well, God bo with you. Ik happy. Anyuta 
Blaguvo is a very clever girl; she says about your 
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marriage that God is sending you a fresh ordeat^ 
lo be sure—married life does not bring only joy’ 
but suffering too that's bound to be so ” 

Masha and I walked a couple of miles to see her 
on he r way, we walked baek slowly and m silt nee 
as though we were noting Masha Ik Id iny hand, 
my he ait ft It light and 1 had no liu lmation to talk 
about love , we had become closei and nioie akin 
now that wt we re married and wt ft It that nothing 
now could stparatt 

'* Your sister is a nice eicatun ' said Masha, 
" but it steins as though she hul been tormented 
for \eais ^ our iatln r must Ik a terrible man ” 

I btg in telling lie 1 liow m> sister and 1 had been 
hi ought up and what a senseless torture our 
clulelhood Kiel re all > bun When she he aid how 
my fullui had so latel\ be iten me '-lie dnnieltred 
and drew eloser to me 

II Don t teP me an\ more she v a id It's 
hornble 1 

Now she iu\ti hft ltu We lived together m 
the thin rooms m tile big house and in the evenings 
wt bolted the eloor whitli ltd to the empty part 
of the house as though mhiu one weic living there 
whom we did not know and wt ir afraid of I got 
lip eirly at dawn and minumatelv ^ct to work 
of some sent J mended tin < nh madt paths m 
tile garden tlug tlie ilowti lx els punted the roof 
of the house Winn the tunc came to sew the 
oats 1 tiled to plough the e ountl o\t f r ag tin, to 
harrow anel to «ow and 1 did it all conseientiously, 
keeping up with our labcurci, 1 was worn out, 
the rAin and the eold wind made m> faee and feet 
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burn for hours afterwards I dreamed of ploughed 
r land at night But held labour did not attract 
' me I did not undt rstand farming and I did not 
care for it, it vs as perhaps because my forefathers 
had not been tillers of the soil, and the very blood 
that flowed m my veins was purely of the city. 
I loved nature tenderly, I loved the holds and 
meadows and kitchen gardens but the peasant 
who turned up the soil with his plough aud urged 
cm Ins pitiful horse wtt and tattered, with his 
craning neck was to me the e xprcssion ot coarse, 
sivagc uyglv fence and every time I look'd at his 
unt outh movements I mvoluntaiily begin thinking 
of the legendary life of the 1 emote pist, before 
men knew the use of lm I he he ice bull that ran 
with the peasants’ hod and the horses when they 
dished about the village st imping their hoofs, 
moved me to feai and everything rither big, 
¥ stremg and mgiy wile thei it wa-> the run with its 
horn-, the ganele r or the y arc! dog se c me cl to me 
tht cxpitvuon f the smie eenrse sivagt force 
This mood was putnulirly stremg in me m bad 
weather when heavy clouels woe hinging ovei 
the. black ploughed I met \bove all when I was 
ploughing 01 sowing and two or tbr* e jx c pie stood 
looking how I was doing it 1 hid not the feeling 

* that this woik was inevitable anel obligatory, anil 
it seemed to me tail 1 Wd^ 1 musing myself 1 
prcfeiied doing soimlhmg m*the vaid and there 
Was nothing 1 hketl so niueh as painting the «roof 

• I used to vvdk through the garden and the 
! meadow to our mill It was lot to a peasant of 

Kunlovka calle d Stepan a handsome, dark fe flow 
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with a thu k black beaicl who looked very strong 
He did not like the milTer’s work and looktd upon 
it as dreary and unproht ibk and only lrvcd at the 
mill m ordi r not to In c at hoim Hi w\is a k ath* l- 
workti and was alw i\s suirounded by a pi* asant 
sun 11 of tar and leather He was not fond of 
talking lit was hsth ss and sluggish, and Was always 
sitting in tlu doorway or on the rntr bank 
humming oo loo loo Ills wife and mother- 
111 1 iw both white faced 1 ingiuel and meek u v ( d 
sometimes to <omt from Kurilovka to see him, 
they mule low bows to him and addressed him 
formally Step 111 Petrovitch while he went 
on sitting on the nvr bank softly humming 
cm» loo lex> ' without icspondmg bv word or 
mo\ erne lit to then lx>w r s One hour ird then a 
see one) would pass in silence His mother 111 law 
and wife after whispciing te g« the r would get up 
and gi/e it him foi some mm expecting him te) 
look round then the \ would make a low bow, 
and in sugary eh luting \oiee say 
tiooel b\e Stepan PetioMteh 1 ' 

\nel tin y would go away After that Stepan, 
picking up the piled they had hft tout unjng 
eiacknels or a shirt would luaie a sigh and say 
winking 111 then elneetion 
i he fe male st \ » 

I he mill w r ith two sets of millstones walked 
dav and night I i^ed to help Stepan, I liked 
the w r oik ind when he we nt oH f was glad te stay 
and take his place. * 
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After bright warm weather e urn a spell of wel, 
all Mav it lamed and was cold Mu sound of the 
millwhe (Is and of tin rain dispose d one to indolence 
and shunt* r 11 k floor trembled the re was a 
snie 11 of tlc»ur and th.it too induced drowsiness 
My wife m a short fur lined jaek< t and in men’s 
high golosh boots would make bet ippe irancc 
twice' a da\ and she alwavs s ud the sune thing 
And this is ealled summer 1 Woist than it 
Was in Ocfobt i 1 ' 

We used to lnve te i and make the* poirielge 
together oi we would sit for hours at a si retell 
without sp« aking wilting for the run to stop 
Once wh< n St< p m h eel gone oh to the f ur Masha 
stave el all night vt the null When we got up we 
could not tell what time it was as tlu iauulouds 
'coveicel the whole sk\ , but sleepy eocks were 
crowing at Dube te hi \ i md landiads were e ailing 
in the meadows it w is still ve ry ver\ eaih 
My wife and I we lit down 1o the millpond and (hew 
out the net wine h Ste |> in h id tlu own m ovt r night 
in our presenee A big pike w.o druggling m it, 
and a crav fi^li w is twisting abend clawing upwards 
with its pmee is 

“let the m go ' said Mash i Let them be 
happy toei ’ • 

Beeaus< w f e got Mp so early and afterwards did 
nothing, tliat div seenuel very long the longest 
day in mv life lowards evening pan (aim 
back and I we nt home • 
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" Your father came to-day,” said Masha. 

" Where i. lie* ?" I asked. 

“' He has gone away. I would not see himJ 

S* dug that I remained standing and silent, 
that I was sorry for my father, she said: 

" One must be consistent. I would not see 
him, and s< nt word to him not to trouble to come 
and see us again.” 

A minute late r I was out at the gate and walking 
to the town to explain things to my fatlur. It 
was muddy, slippery, < old Tor the lust time 
since my inaniagt J felt sudth nlv sad, and in my 
brain, t xhausti d by that long gr< y day, there was 
stirring the thought that pc rhaps I was not living 
as I ought. I was worn out, little b}' little l was 
overcome by despondency and indolence, ! did 
not want to move ot think and after going on a 
little I gave it up with a wave of my hand and 
turned bark. 

The engine c r in a 1< atliei overcoat with a hood 
was standing in the middle of the yard. 

" Where's the furniture 3 fin le used to be lovel} 
furniture* in the Umpire style there used to be 
pie tures, there use d to be \ ase s, while now ye>u could 
play ball in it ! I bought the place with the 
furniture. The de\il tike lur!” 

Moisey, a thin pock-marked fellow of twenty 
live, with insoh nt little eves, who was in the servict 
of the* general’s wielow, steioel n»*ar him crumpling 
up his cap in his hands; on* ‘of his chot wa? 
bigger than the other, as though he hael lain toe 
long on it. * 

“ Yuur honoui was graciously pleased to bin 
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tlbe place without tlie fuimture lie brought out 
irresolutely, 1 remtmlxi • 

"Hold your tongue 1 -houttd tin enginui, 
he turned crimson and shook with angel 
and tho it ho in the garden loudly repeated lus 
shout 


XII 

When I was doing anything in the garde n cu the 
yaid Moist\ would stand beside me uid folding 
hi aims behind his back he would st uid 1 i/dy 
and impudently st mug at me with his little eyes. 
And this nutated me to such i degue that I 
threw up woik and went aw iy 

1 rom stepan we hcaid that Moisey was M ulanie 
Tch<prih(\ s lo\cr I noticed that when people 
came to he r to bon< w mom \ th« \ jddii sultlum- 
sthes lust tc> Ah 1st y and om« l s iw a peasant, 
black from head to foot hi must have been a 
codllieaxtr bow down at Moi*ay s feet Some¬ 
times aft j i hHle whisptnng In give out mimey 
hunstlf without consulting lus unsticks from 
> Which I eoneluehd tint In did i little business oil 
his own c (t<unit 

lit us< el to hoot m out girthn under our 
windows i uried oif \ietiuh from our ecllar, 
boirowed our holies without a king permission, 
and wt wut indignant and be gan to fc e 1 as though 
Dubctcliny i weie not emrs aiiel Misha would sav, 
turning j^ile * • 

» ‘tan we leally have to go on living with these 
ye ptile s anothc i < lghteui months ^ 

Madame Jcheprakevs son Ivan, w is Reiving 
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as a guard on our railway-line. He had grown 
much thinner and feebler during tiu winter, so 
that a single glass Was enough to make him drunk, 
and lie shivered out of the sunshine. JIc wore 
the guard’s uniform with aversion and was ashamed 
of it, but considered his post a good one, as lie could 
steal the candles and sell them. My ikw position 
excited in him a mixed feeling of wonder, envy, 
and a vague hope that soim thing of the same sort 
might happen to him. He used to watch Masha 
with ecstatic eyes, ask me* what I had for dinner 
now, and lus lean and ugly face wore a sad and 
sweetish expression, and he moved his fingers 
as though he Were feeling my happiness with 
them. 

“Listen, lk tter-than-nothiug.” he said fussily, 
relighting Ins cigarette at t very instant, tin re 
was always a litter when In* stood, for he wasted 
dozens of matches, lighting one cigan tte “ Listen, 
my lift' now is the nastiest possible. r \ lie worst 
of it is any subaltern can shorn . ‘Hi, there, 
guard!’ I ha\e overh< ard .ill sorts of things in 
the train, mvboy. and do you know, 1 havj learned 
that life’s a beastly tiling ! My mother lias been 
the ruin of me ! A doc tor in the train told me that 
if parents aie immoral, their children are drunkards 
or criminals. Think of that !" 

Once he came into the yard, staggering: his eyes 
gazed about blankly,'his breathing was laboured; 
lie laughed and cried and babbled as tlu^vh in a 
high fever, and the only words 1 could catch in 
his muddled talk were, "My mother! Where's, 
my mot’her ?” which he uttered with a wail like 
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a child who has lost his mother in a crowd. I led 
him into our garden and laid him down under a 
tree, and Masha and 1 took turns to sit by him all 
that day and all night. He was very sick, and 
Masha looked with aversion at his pale, wet face*, 
and said: 

“Is it possible those reptiles will go on living 
another year and a half in our yard ? It’s awful l 
It’s awful !" 

And how many mortifications the peasants caused 
us ! How many bitter disappointments in those 
early days in the spring months, when we so longed 
to be happy. My wife built a school. I drew a 
plan of a school for sixty boys, and the Zemstvo 
Hoard approved of it, but advised us to build the 
school at Kurilovkn the big village which was o lily 
two miles from us. Moreove r. the school at 
Kurilovka in which children from four villages, 
our Dubetehuva being one of tin* number -wen 1 
taught. Was old and too small, and the floor was 
scarcely safe to walk upon. At the end of March, 
at Masha's wish, she was appointed guardian 
of the Kurilovka school, and at the beginning of 
April we three* time's summoned the village 
assembly .and tried to jicrsua dc the 1 peasants 
that theii school was olei a ml overcrowded, and 
that it was essential to build a new one. A member 
of the Zemstvo Board and tin; his]lector of Peasant 
Schools came apd they, too, tried to persuade 
them. After each meeting the peasants sur¬ 
rounded us, begging for a bucket of vodka; we were 
>hot in the crowd; we we*re soon exhausted, and 
returned home dissatisfied and a little ill'at case. 
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In the end the peasants set apart a plot of grounds 
for tlie school, and were obliged to bring all the 


building material from the town with their owt^| 
horses. And the very lirst Sunday after the spring/ 
corn was sown carts set off from Kurilovka and 


Pubetchnya to fetch bricks for the foundations. 
They set olf as soon as it was light, and came back 
late in the evening; the peasants were drunk, and 
said that they were worn out. 

As ill-luck would have it, the rain and the cold 
persisted all through May. The mad was in an 
awful state: it was deep in mud. The carts 
usually drove into our yard when they came back 
from the town and what a horrible ordeal it 


was. A pot-bellied horse would appear at the 
gate, setting its front legs wide apart; it would 
stumble forward before coining into the yard; 
a beam, nine yards Jong, wet ami slimydooking, 
crept in on a waggon. ijeside it, muffled up 
against the rain, strode a peasant with the skirts 
of his coat tucked up in his belt. not. looking where 
jr h e was going, but stepping through the puddles. 
Another cart would appear with boards, then a 
third with a beam, a fourth . . . and the space 
More our house was gradually crowded up with 
horses, beams, and planks. Men and women, 
with their heads muffled and their skirts' tucked 


up, would stare angrily at our windows, make ar 
, uproar, arid clamour for the mistress to come out 
to them; coarse oaths were audible. Meanwhik 
Moisey stood at one side, uid we fancied he Waf 
enjoying our discomfiture. 

“ We are not going to cart any more,** th< 
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peasants would shout. " We are worn out! Let 
•her go and get the stuff herself." • 

f. Masha, pale and flustered, expecting every 
minute that they would break into the house, 
would send them out a half-pail of vodka; after that 
the noise would subside and the long beams, one 
after another, would crawl slowly out of the yard. 

When I was setting off to see tin- building my 
wife was worried and said: 

"Tlu* peasants are spiteful; I only hope they 
won't do you a mischief. Wait a minute, I'll 
come with you.” 

We drove to Kuritovka together, and there the 
carpenters asked us for a dunk. The framework 
of the house was ready. It was time to lay the 
foundation, but the masons had not come; this 
caused delay, and the 1 carpenters complained. 
And when at last the masons did come, it ap¬ 
peared that there was no sand; it had been somehow 
Overlooked that it would be needed. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of our helpless position, the peasants 
demanded thirty kopecks for each cartload, though 
the distant*, from the building to the riv* r where 
they got the sand was Jess than a quarter of a 
mile, and more than live hundred cartloads were 
found to be necessary. There was no end to the 
misunderstandings, swearing, and importunity; 
.my wife was indignant, and the foreman of the 
^masons, lit Petrov, an old man of seventy,* took 
her by thrnarm. and said: 

* " You look lu re ! You look here ! You only 
bring me the* sand; T set ten men on at once, and 
in two days it will be done ! You look here I" 
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But they brought the sand and two days passed, 
and ‘four, and a week, and instead of the promised 
foundations there was still a yawning hole. 

” It’s enough to drive one out of one’s senses/* 
said my wife, in distress. “ What people ! What 
people !** 

In the midst of these disorderly doings the 
engineer arrived; he brought with him parcels 
of wine and savouries, and after a prolonged meal 
lay down for a nap in tin verandah and snored so 
loudly that the labourer-* shook their heads and 
said* Well !’* 

Masha was not pleaded at his coming, -die did not 
trust him, though at tin 1 same tunc she asked his 
advice. When after sleeping too long after dinner, 
he got up in a bad humour and saul unpleasant 
things about our management of the place, or 
expressed regret that he had bought Dubetchnya, 
which had already been a loss to him. poor Masha’s 
face wore an expression of misery She 4 would 
complain to him, and he would yawn and say that 
the peasants ought to be flogged. 

He called our marriage ami our life a farce, and 
said it was a caprice, a whim. 

” She has done something of the 1 sort before,** he 
said about Masha. “ She once fancied herself a 
great opera singer and left me; 1 Was looking for 
her for two months and, my dear soul. I spent a 
thousand roubles on telegram-*, alone.” 

He no longer called me a dissenter or Mr. Painter, 
and did not as in the past express approval of my 
living like a workman, but said: 

" ^ ou are a strange person ! You are not a 
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normal person ! I won’t venture to prophesy, 
but you will come to a bad end !” * 

And Masha slept badly at night, and was always 
sitting at our bedroom window’ thinking. There 
was no laughter at supper now, no charming 
grimaces. 1 w’as wretched and, when it rained, 
every drop that fell seemed to pieree mv heart, 
like small shot, and l felt ready to fail on mv knees 
before Masha and apologize for tin weather When 
the peasants made a noise* in th** vaid I f< It guilty 
also. For hours at a time I sat still in one place, 
thinking df nothing but what a splendid jierson 
Masha was, what a wonderful person I loved 
her passionatelv, and 1 was fascinated by every¬ 
thing she did, everything she* said. She had a 
bent for quut studious pursuits; she was fond 
of reading for hours together, of studying. 
Although hi r knowii ilge of farming was only from 
Ixioks she surprise d us all by what she knew, and 
every piece of advice she gave was of value, not 
011 c was ever* thrown awav; and, with all that, 
w T hat nobility, what taste, what graciousness, that 
graciousness which is onty founel in w'ell-iducated 
people. 

To this woman, with her* sound, practical in¬ 
telligence* the disorderly surroundings with petty 
cares and soidid anxieties in which we were* living 
now f wtre an agony: I saw that and could not 
sleep at night; my .brain worked feverishly and I 
had a lump in my throat. 1 rushed about not 
jenowing what to do. 

I galloped to the tow*n and brought Masha 
books, newspapers, sweets, flowers; with Stepan 
. vui, . 9 
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1 caught fish, wading for hours up to my necK 
in the cold water in the rain to catch eel-pout 1 
to vary our fare, 1 demeaned myself to beg thefc, 
peasants not to make a noise, 1 plied them 
with vodka, bought them olf, made all sorts 
of promises And liow many other foolish things 
I did « 

At last the ram ceased the earth dried One 
would get up at four o’clock in th< morning, one 
would go out into the garden where there was 
dew sparkling on the flowers the twitter of birds, 
the hum of insects, not one cloud in the sky; 
and the garden, the meadows and the liver were 
so lovely, yet there wen me mom s of the ptasants, 
of their carts of the i ngm< it Masha and 1 cirove 
out together in tlu racing dmshkv to the he Ids 
to look at the oats s>lu used to drne, J sat 
behind, hti shoulders we it raised and the wind 
played with he r hair 

" Keep to tlu light f ’ slu shouted to those she 
met. 

" You are like a sledge ilnur * I said to her 
one day 

“ Maybe 1 Why, mv grandhtht r, the engineer’s 
father, was a sledge dmer Didn’t you know 
that she asked, turning to me and at once she 
mimicked the way sledge -cl livers shout and sing- 

“ And thank God for that,* I thought as 1 
listcncd to her " 1 hank God* 1 

And again memories of the peasafits, of 
carts, of the engineer . 
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JJr. jsiagovo arrived on his bicycle. My sister 
fcegan coming often. Again there were conversa¬ 
tions about manual labour, about progress, about 
a mysterious millennium awaiting mankind in the 
remote future. The doctor did not like our farm- 
Work, because it interfered with arguments, and said *« 
that ploughing, reaping, grazing calves , were un¬ 
worthy of a*free man, and all these coarse forms of the 
struggle for existence men would in time relegate 
to animals and machines, while thcv would devote 
themselves oxchisivcly to scientific investigation. 
My sister ke pt begging them to let her go home 
earlier, and if she stayed on till late in the evening, 
lor spent the night with us, there would be no end 
yto the agitation. 

£ “ Good Heavens, what a baby you arc still !” 
$aid Masha reproachfully. “ It is positively 
^absurd.” 

: " Yes, it is absurd/’ my sister agreed, '* I know 

‘■it's absurd; but what is to be done if I haven’t 
‘the strength to get over it ? I keep feeling as 
|though I were doing wrong.” 

§: At haymaking I ached all over from tin; un¬ 
accustomed labour; in the evening, sitting on 
£the verandah and talking with the others, I 
Suddenly dropped asleep, and they laughed aloud 
pat me. They waked me tup and made me six down 
;to supper; I was overpowered with drowsiness, 

I saw the lights, the faces, and the plates as 
lit were in a dream, heard the voices, but did not 

J8‘ *lf tr 'u - • 1 J. 
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understand them. And getting up early in the 
morning, I took up the scythe at once, or went 
to tin* building and worked hard all day. 

\\ In n I remained .it home on holidays I noth eel 
th.it niv sister and Ma-ha wire com i aling some¬ 
thing from me, and i vi n reined to be .1 voiding 
me. Mv \wh was tuidii to me as U fore. but 
she laid thought- of 1 h i own apait, whii h ‘-lie did 
not shari* with rn . 1 lu re was no doubt that her 

exasperation with the pi acini'- '\,h growing, the 
life was h< Miming inoie and nmn di-t.eteful to 
h* r, and v« t •-lie ilid not Miinplain to me. She 
talla <1 to tin do< tor la w moie readily than -lie did 
to mi , and 1 did not und< 1 -t md whv it wa- m». 

itwa- tie < ii" tom in mu ] .|n \ im »■ at havniaking 
ami haivest lime hu tin la bourn- to mini to thi* 
nuinoi liou-i m the i\eumg and he ngaled with 
vodka, 1 veil voung girls diank a ghiss. Wi* did 
not k« «*p u)> thi- pi.11 the, tin mowi r- and the 
peasant woiiuii -tuod about in our vaid till late 
in the evening e\pi i ting \odka. and then ileparted 
abusing us. And dl tin- time Ma-ba frowned 
grimly and said nothing. 11 mnrmund to the 
doctor with exasperation “ Savagi - ! Pet- 
cbenveg- !” 

In the country newioimi- arc nut ungraciously, 
almost with hostility, as lin y are at school. And 
we win received *in this wav. At first we were 
lookt d 111 h in as stupid, sillv pi ‘pie. w ho hail bought 
an estati simply bnau-i w* did not*know wh,at 
to do with our money. W wi r ■ laugln d at. The 
peasants gra/i d their cattli in our wood and even 
in our garden; they drove away our cows and 
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horses to the village, and then demanded money 
for the damage done by them. 'I hey earn!' in 
whole companies into our yard, and loudly 
clamoured that at the mowing we had cut some 
piece* of land that did not belong to us; and as we 
did not yet know the boundaries of our estate 
very accurately, we took their word for it and 
paid damages. Afterwards it turned out that 
there had been no mistake at the mowing. They 
harked the lime-trees in our wood. One of the 
Pubetchnva peasants. , t regular shark, who did 
a trade in vodka without a licence, bribed our 
labourers, and in e ollabor.it ion with them cheated 
us in a most tna« lu nuis wav. Th<\ look the 
new wheels oh our cart and replaced them with 
old ones, stole* our ploughing liarne^ and actually 
sold them to Us. and »<> on. 1 *nt what w,n most 
mortifying of all wa- what haj»p»n<d at the* 
building; the pe asant wom< n st»>l<- bv night 
boards, bricks, tiles, pieces of iron. The village- 
cider with witne s made a -e.m h in tlnir lints; 
the village* meeting fmi el them Iwo loubles each, 
and afterward- this hh>imv was sp« nt on drink 
bv the whole commune. 

When Masha heard about this sh«- would say 
to the- doctor or my sister, indignant lv: 

" What be asts ! It’s awful ! awful !” 

And I heard lier more tlian ono- 1 xpress n-gret 
that she had ever tyken it into her head to build 
the school # * 

•" You must understand.’* the doctor tried to 
persuade her, “ that if you build this liool and 
do good in general, it’s not for the ^ake oh the 
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peasants hut in the name of culture, in the name 
of the future; and the worse the peasants are the 
more reason for building the school. Understand 
that fM 

Hut there was a lack of conviction in his voice, 
and it seemed to me that both Ik and Masha hated 
the |h asants. 

Masha oft* n u**nt to the null, taking mv -i>tor 
with In 1 . and thi v both said, laughing, that tin y 
went to hau a look at St< pan, he was so handsome. 
Stepan it appi an d. was torpid and taciturn only 
with men; in ft minine socii tv his manners were 
free and easy, and lit talk* d ince^antly (hie 
dav. going down to tlu river to bathe. 1 acci- 
th ntallv o\« ihtard a comersation. Masha and 
Kleopatra both .in whitt dressi *>. wire sitting on 
the iiank in the sprt a*lmg shade of .1 willow, 
and Stepan was standing b\ tlu in with his hands 
behind liis bat k. and was saving 

" Arc p asants nan - 1 In \ are not men, but, 

asking voiti pardon wild blasts imjK»stors. What 

lift* has a a^.mt * Nothing but eating and 

drinking, all lie cares f«u i> mi tnals to be cheaper 

and swilling liquor at tin- tavirn like 1 a fool; and 

tli* re’s no conversation no manners no formality, 

• 

nothing but ignorano ' He li\es in tilth, his 
wife lives in tilth, and hi-. < hildien live in tilth. 
What he stands up in. h» liis down to sleep in; he 
picks the potatoes out of the soup with his fingers; 
he drinks k\ass with a < ockro.,* h in it, ^ncl doesn’t 
bother to blow it away ,M •' 

if It’s their jiovertv, c f course/’ my sister 
put fn. 
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Powrtv ? There is want to be sure, there’s 
different sorts of want, Madam. If a man ts in 
prison, or let us say blind or crippled, that really 
is trouble I wouldn’t wish anyone, but if a man’s 
free and lia^ all his senses, if In* has his eves 
and his hands and his strength and (iod, what more 
does he want ? It’s cockering themselves, and it’s 
ignorance, Madam, it’s not poverty. If you, let us 
suppose, good gentlefolk, bv your education, w'ish 
out of kindness to help him lie will drink away your 
money in his low way; or, what's worse, lie will open 
a drinkslv>p, and with yom money start robbing 
the jM'oplo. Von sav jxiverty, but does the iich 
peasant live better? He, too, asking your pardon, 
lives like a swine: coarse, loud mouthed, eudgel- 
h* nded, broader than he is long, fat, red-fat ed mug, 
I’d like to swing my ti^t ami send him flying, the 
scoundrel. 'I here’s Lai ion, another rich one at 
I)ul>etehnya, and I be t lie stnps the bark off your 
* trees as much as any poor one, and he is a foul- 
mouthed ft How his t hildren are the same, and 
when he Inis had a drop too much he’ll topple 
with his nose in a puddle and sleep there. They 
are all a worthless lot, Madam. If you live in a 
village with them it is like hell. It has stuck in 
my teeth, that village has, and thank the Lord, 
the King of Heaven, I've plenty to eat and 
clothes to wear, 1 served out my time in the 
dragoons, I was village elder for three years, and 
now' I am a free f ossae k. I live when* I lpke. I 
, -don’t want to live in the village, and no one has 
the right to force me. They say -my wife. They 
, say you are bound to live in your cottage* with 
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your wife. But why so ? I am not her hired 
mar?." 

" Tell me, Stepan, did you many” for love V* 
asked Masha. 

” Love among us in the village !” answered 
Stepan, and lie gave a laugh. " Pro]>crly speaking. 
Madam, ! vou rare to know, this is my second 
marriage. I am not a Kurilovka man. 1 am from 
Zalegoshtcho, but afterwards I was taken into 
Kurilovka when I married. You see my father 
did not want to divide the land among us. There 
were five of 11 s brothers. I took mv Jeavc and 
went to another village to live with my wife’s 
family, but my first wife die d win n she was young.” 

” What did slie die of ?” 

” Of foolishness. She used to erv and erv and erv 

» • • 

for no rc'ason. and so she pined auav. She was 
always drinking some sort of herbs to make her 
better looking, and 1 suppose she damaged her 
inside. And my second wife is a Kurilovka 
woman too. there is nothing in her. She’s a village 
woman, a peasant woman, and nothing more. 
I was taken in when they plight* d me to her. I 
thought she was young and fair skinned, and that 
they lived in a dean wav. Her mother was just 
like a Flagellant and she drank coffee, and the 
chief thing, to be sure, they wire clean in their 
ways. So I married her, and next day we sat 
down to dinner; 1 hade mv mothc r-in-law give me 
a spoon, and she gives me a M oon, and I sec her 
wipe it out with her tinge r. So much for you* 
thought I; nice sort of clean.iness yours is. I lived 
a year' with them and then I went away. I might 
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have married a girl f from the town,” he went on 
after a pause. *' They say a wife is a helpmate 
to her husband. What do I wa nt with a hoi pmate ? 
I help myself: I'd rather she talked to me, and 
not clack, clack, clack, but circumstantially, 
feelingly. What is life without good conversa¬ 
tion ? M 

Stepan suddenly paused, and at once there was 
the sound of his drearv, monotonous " uo-loo-loo- 
lon. M This meant that he hud seen me. 

Masha used ofte n to go to the mill, and evidently 
found piousure in her com citations with Stepan. 
Stepan abused the peasants with such sinieiitv 
and conviction, and she was attracted to him. 
Every time she i anie hack from the mill the* 
feeble-minded jh asant, who lookt d after the garden, 
shouted at In r : 

“ Weiuh P.ilashk.i ! llullo wmdi Valashka !’* 
.and he would balk like a dog: " (in ! (ia !" 

And she would stop ami look at him attentively, 
as though in tL,«t idiot’s harking she found an 
answer to In r thoughts, and probably he attracted 
her in the same way as Stepan’s abuse. At 
home some piece of mws would await h< 1, such, 
for instance, as that the g< esc irom the village 
had ruined our cabbage in the garden, or that 
Larion had stolen the reins, and, shrugging her 
shoulders, sin would s ;i y with a laugh: 

" What do you e\\p«it of these jwople ?” 

She wa^indignant, and there was rancour'in he-r 
fieart, and meanwhile I was growing use*d tei the* 
peasants, ami I felt more* and me>re* drawn to the m. 
For the most part they were nervous, irritable, 
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downtrodden people; they were people whose 
imagination had born stifled, ignorant, with a 
poor, dingv outlook on life, whose thoughts were 
ever the same—-of the grey earth, of gr« y days, 
of blue k bread, people who cheated but like birds 
hiding nothing but their head behind the tree—* 
people who could not count. They would not 
conn to mow for us for tut nt\ roubles, but they 
came for half a pail of \odka though for twenty 
roubles the v could have bought four pails. 'I lu re 
really was tilth and drunkenm ss md foolishness 
and deceit but with all that om vc t, fc It that 
the life of the peasants rested on a firm sound 
foundation Howcvu uncouth a wild animal 
the* peasant following the plough seemed, and 
however he* might stupefy himself with voelka, 
still looking at him more clos< ]y one fe It that there 
was in him what was needed something very im¬ 
portant which was larking in Masha and in the 
doctor, for instance and that w.is that he believed 
the chief thing cm earth was truth and justice, 
and that his salvation, and that of the whole people, 
was only to be found in truth and justice, and so 
more than an\thing m the world he loved just 
dealing. I told my wiff she saw the spots on the 
glass, but not the glass itself, she said nothing 
in leplv or hummed like Stepan “ oo-loo-loo-loo. M 
When this good-hearted and clever w’oman*turned 
pale with indignation, and with a quiver in her 
voice spoke to the doctor of th** drunkenness and 
dishonesty, it perplexed me and I was*struck by 
the shortness of her memory. How could sbe 
forgeMhat her father the engineer drank too, and 
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drank heavily, and that the money with which 
Dubetehma had been bought had bun acquired 
by a whole stnes of shameless, impudent dis¬ 
honesties "> How could she foigi t it ^ 

XIV 

M\ *>Mt i too wax hading a lift of lnr own 
which sht i ii< ful 1\ hid from iiu sin wax often 
wInspiring with Masha Winn 1 uml up to her 
xlu st t nu d to xhnnk into lu ixe If md tin u wax a 
guilt\ itjiploung look in lnr eux, i\uhntl\ there 
was something going on in lnr In art of winch she 
wax afrud 01 ash mud So ax to ivoul nutting 
nu m tin giuh n oi be mg le ft alone with nu xhe 
alw n s k< pt i lost to Mash i and I ran lv had an 
op)M)itumt\ t if t dkmg to lnr i \< t pt at dinner 

One tuning 1 w is walking rjnnth thiougli the 
garth n on in\ wa\ buk from the building It 
w is be ginning to ge t d irk W ithout notn ing me, 
or lnaimg m\ 1 p m\ xisttr w ix w liking mar a 
spreading old apple tiee ihxohite ly noixehsxly 
ax though sin win i phantom Sin wax dressed 
m black md w »s w liking i ipull> backwards 
and forwards on tin sum tr u k looking at the 
ground An apple fill from tin trtc , xlu started 
at the sound stood still and pressed her hanelx 
to her temple*' \t that moment I went up to 
her 

In a rush of tendei dfeetion which suddenly 
flooded nu In irt with tears m my eyes suddenly 
remembering rn\ mother and cmr chil lhood I put 
my arm round her shoulders and kissed hei* 
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'* What is the matter ?" I asked her. " You 
are unhappy; 1 have seen it for a long time. Tell 
me what's wrong ?" 

44 I am frightenul," she said, trembling. 

41 What is it?" I insisted. “For God’s sake, 
be open !" 

" 1 will, I will be open; 1 will tell you the whole 
truth. 'I o hide it from vou i- so hard, mi agonizing. 
Misail, I love . . .” sin went on in a whimper. " 1 
love him ... 1 love him. ... I am happy, 
but why am I so fright* md 

'I here was the M»und of footstep-; between the 
trees appear* d Dr. Iil.igoxo in hi- -ilk -Iiirt with 
his high toj> boot-. h\idently thev had arranged 
to meet near the apple tru*. Suing him, she 
rushed impuNiwlv toward-* him with a cry of pain, 
as though he were being taken from her. 

Vladimir ! Vladimir !" 

She (lung to him and looked gre( dilv into his 
face, and only then 1 notin d how pale and thin 
she had become of lati . It was particularly 
noticeable from her lace collar which I had known 
for so long, and which now hung moic loo-ely than 
ever before alwiut hi r thin, long m c k. The doctor 
was diseoncei ted. but at once recovered him-elf, 
and, stroking her hair, said : 

" The re, there. . . . Why so nervous ? You 
see, I’m here." 

We were silent, looking with embarrassment at 
each other, then we walked or. the thjvc of us 
together, and 1 heard the doctor say to me: 

"Civilized life has not } t 1* gun among us. 
Old meYi console themselves by making out that 
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if there is nothing now, there wras something in 
the forties 01 the sixties, that’s the old. voh and 
I are veaing our brains h ive not v< t Ixe n touched 
bv marasmus ^ nil \ we laimot tomfoit ourselves 
with such illusions I In be ginning of Russia was 
in but tin bi ginning of <i\ili/cd Russia has 
not < one \e 1 

l'ut 1 < li< 1 not giasp tin me aniug of flu sc re¬ 
flections It w is some how ‘•trance l could not 
be lie m it th it ui\ ‘•lsfei w is in lo\e that she was 
walking and holding th« ,um of a stimgcr and 
looking t* lie 1 < rl\ it him M\ smte 1 this nervous 
frightened c niched fett«i«d creatine loved a 
man who w »s 11 mini md hid childicn f 1 hit 
sorrv foi siim thing but whit e\utl\ l don't 
know tin pie -»e in e of the ilex tor Was foi some 
itason dist »stt ful to 1111 now md I could not 
imagine what would conn of this love of theirs 


W 

Masha mcl l drove to Kurdov k 1 to the de die at ion 
of the sc liool 

" Autumn autumn, iiitumn said Masha, 

softlv looking avva\ Summc i is cjvcr I he re 
arc no buds and nothing is giee n but the willows.” 

^ e s summc r was ove 1 linn were line, warm 
da vs but it was fr< sh in the morning, and the 
shepherds went 4nit 111 tin ir sheepskins already, 
and in e*ur garde n tin de w did not dry* off the 
asters all day long I hen were plaintive sounds 
all^tlu^time and one could not make out whether 
they cairn from the shutters enaking on tin ir 
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rusty hinges, or from the flying cranes—and one's 
heartfelt light, ancl one was < ager for life. 

“'I he sumirwr is over” s a id Masha “Now 
you and I can balance oui accounts. \\t have 
done a lot of woik a lot of thinking, we arc the 
better for it all honour and glorv to ih we 
have suitee did in self improve uu nt but haw our 
successes had «iny perceptible m 11m i <e on the life 
around us have the y bn night an\ 1>< in lit to anyone 
whatever •* No Ignoi.mee ph\sj< il uni le dull¬ 
ness, diunkc muss an appallingly high infant 
mortality everything n mains ^ it w is and no 
one is the better for \ mr Iiimiil pie ugln d and 
sown, and my ha\n<L waste d me in v mel uad 
IxxAs. Obviously w< have bun woiking only 
foi ouist Ke s and have h id i 1 m 1 idea** i illy 
for ouiselvcs” such re isoiungs jniplexcd me, 
and 1 did not know what to think 

“We have been sincere fiom lx ginning to end " 
said 1, “ and if anyone is since ie he is nght *' 
“Who disputes it ? \V< were light but wc 

haven t succeeded m piopcrlv aec omplishing what 
we were right m. lo begin with mu external 
methods themselves aie n t tin \ mist ike.n ? ou 
want to be of use to men but by the very fact 
of your buying an estate from the very’ start you 
cut yoursell oil liom any jxisMbilily of-doing 
anything useful foi them 1 hen if 'you work, 
dress, eat like a peasant you s metifv as it "ere, 
by youi authority' their het\\, cluin^v di ss, 
their horrible huts their stupid be irds . On 
the otlirr hand if \\t suppose tliat you work for 
long, long years, your whole life, that m the end 
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some practical results an obtained, yet what are 
thev, your results, what can they do against such 
elemental fortes as w holt salt ignorance, hunger, 
cold, <1< gent 1 at ion 7 A chop in the ocean* 
Other methods of struggle ait mttlttl strong, bold, 
rapid 1 If one reallv w cuts to b» of um one must 
get out of th< nariow «lrtlt of otdinaiv s«. t ial wetrk, 
and trj to act tlinct upon tin m iss » What is 
wanted, lust of all, is a loud t nt rgt tic propag mda. 
Wh\ is it tli it art niusn for instant t is so living, 
so pt*pular and in it dit\ sn powerful * Ht cause 
tht musif nm or tin s ingt r afIt t ts thousands at one e 
Precious pn (ions art' sht wmt <»n looking 
dreanuh at tin sk\ Vit givts us wings and 

carncs us fu fu iwav * \n\ont who is sick 
of filtli of pt tt\ im rtiiuip inti rests myont wlio 
is ic volte d wounded and indignant can Imd |Kd(C 
and satisfaction onl\ in the beautiful * 

• When w» drove into hunlovka tin weather 
was bright and jovous Some whire tlu\ were 
threshing, there was a snn 11 of ryt straw A 
mountain ash was bright rt cl hthind the hurdle 
femes and all tin trtts whtitver oin look* tl wt re 
ruddy or guide n I In v wt re ringing tin be 11s the y 
were carr\mg the ikons to the school and we could 
hear tlnm sing llul\ Votlu r enir Defender/’ 
and how limpid the air was and how high the dove s 
were flving 

I he scTviet was being In Id in the classroom. 
B Then the* peasants of Kurilovha brought Masha 
the ikon, and the peasants of Dubetchnya off< red 
her a big loaf and a gilt salt cellar And*Masha 
’ broke into sobs 
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" If anything has been said that shouldn't have 
bee n or anything done not to your liking, forgive 
us,” said an old man, and ho bowed down to her 
and to mo. 

As wo drove homo Masha k» pt looking round at 
the s< lioo] , iho gre< n ro<»f, w 1 1 i«1 1 I had painted, 
and which was glistening in tin sun remained in 
sight for a long while. And I hit that the look 
Masha turned ujmmi it now w.i- om of faiewell. 


In the i wnine she got ready to go to the town 
Of late sh< had tak M n to going ofti n tt» the town 
and staying the night there. In lit r absence 1 
could not work, mv hands h It w« ah and limp; our 
huge courtyard seemed a drearv. repulsive, empty 
hole. 'I he garden was lull of angry noises, and 
without her the house, tlu trees, the horses were 
no longer “ ours.” 

I diil not go out of the house, but went on 
sitting at her table beside her bookshelf with the 
books on land work, those old favourites no longer 
wanted and looking at me now so shamefacedly. 
For whole hours together, while it struck seven, 
eight, nine, while the autumn night, black as soot, 
came on outside, 1 kept examining her old glove, 
or the pen with which she always w rott, or her little 
scissor-. I did nothing, and re dized clearly that 
all I had done before, ploughing, mowing, chopping, 
had only been because she wished it. And if she* 
had sent me to clean a deep well, where I had to 
stand up to my w aist in deep water, I should have 
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crawled into the well without considering whether 
it was necessary or not. And now when she Vas 
not near. Dulktchnyn. with its ruins, its untidi¬ 
ness, its banging shutters, with its thieves by 
day and by night, seemed to me ,1 chaos in which 
any work would be useless. Jbesides, what had 
I to work for here, why anxiety and thought about 
the future, if 1 felt that the earth was giving way 
under my leet. that 1 had played my part in 
Dubetchny.i, and that the fate of the books on 
fanning was awaiting me too ? oh. what misery 
it was at tiight, in hours of solitude, when J was 
listening every minute in alarm, as though I were 
expecting Mumone to shout that it was time for 
iue to go away ! 1 did m»t grieve tor Duheti lmya. 

I grieved for my lov« which, too, was threatened 
with its autumn. What an immense happiness 
it is to love ami be loved, and bow aw fill to feel that 
one is slipping down from that high pinnacle ! 

Masha returned from the town towards the 
evening of the iu xt day. She was displeased with 
something, but she concealed it. and only said, 
why was it all the window' frames had been put in 
for the winter, it was enough to suttorute one. I 
took out two frames. We were not hungry, but 
wc sat down to supper. 

“Go and wash your hands,” said my wife; 
" you smell of putty." 

She had brought some new illustrated papers 
from the town, and we looked at them together 
after supper. 'Mure were supplements with 
fashion plates and patterns. Masha looked through 

them casually, and was putting them aside to 

vm. zo 
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examine them properly later on; but one* dress; 
with a flat skirt as full as a bell and largt* sleeves, 
interested her, and she looked at it for a minute 
gravely and attentively. 

" That's not bad," she said. 

“ Yes that dress would suit you beautifully," 
I said, beautifully.’' 

And looking with i motion at the dress, admiring 
that pat( h of grey simply bet ause she liked it, I 
went on tenderly: 

” A charming, t xquisite dress [ Splendid, 
glorious, Masha ! My pr< i ions Mash i 

And tears dropped on the fashion plate. 

“ Splendid Masha ...” 1 muttered; ” sweet, 
precious Mash.i. . . " 

She vent to bt d, whil< I sat anotht r hour looking 
at the illustrations. 

" It’s a pity vou took out the window frames," 
she said from the bedroom, “ I am afraid it may 
be cold. Oh, dear, what a draught then 4 is !” 

1 read souk thing out of the < olu mi of odds and 
ends, a receipt for making claap ink, and an 
account of the biggest diamond in the w T orld. I 
came again upon the fashion plat* of the dress she 
liked, and 1 imagined her at a ball, with a fan, 
with bare shoulders, brilliant, splendid, with a full 
understanding of painting, music, literature, and 
how small and how brief mv pirt seemed! 

Our meeting, our marriage . lud been only one 
of the episodes of whiih th* re wouljl be many 
more in the life of this vitai. richly gifted »u>mar«. 
All the b< st in the world, as 1 ha* e said already, was 
at h<ir service, and she received it absolutely for 
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and oven ideas and the intellectual 
f*3rnaji#ni^nt in vogue served simply for her* rc- 
fccrcEtion. giving variety to her life, and I was only 
"®h^sledge-dri\ t r who drove her from one enter¬ 
tainment to anothei. Now she did not need me. 
She would take flight, and I should be left alone. 

And as though in response to mv thought, 
there came a despairing scream from the garden. 

He e-elp ,M 

It wa* a shrill, womanish voire, and as though 
to mimic it the wind whistl'd m the chimney on 
the same Kirill note. Half a minute passed, and 
again through the noise of the wind, but coming, it 
seemed, from the otln r end of the yard' 

M He-c-elp 

" Mis.til do von lii .it my "if* 1 asked me 
softly. “ Do von In ar 

She came out fiom tin* bt droom in her night¬ 
gown, with her hair down, and listened, looking 
at the dark window. 


** Someone is being murd< r< d.” she said 
is the last straw ” 


That 


I took mv gun and wvnt out. It was v« r\ dark 
outside, the* wind was high and it was dillu lilt to 
Stand. I went to the gat* and listen'd, the trees 
roared, tic wind whistled and. probably at the 
feeble-minded p< asant’s, a dog howled lazily. 
Qutside the gates the darkness w is ibsolutc, not 
a light on the railway-line. And in ar the lodge, 
which a very hefor* had ber n the offic e, sudclenly 
sounded a smothered scream: 


“ He e-elp ! M 

,4 Who’s there ?” I called. 
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Tlim* were two people struggling. One was 
thrfosting the other out, while the other was re¬ 
sisting, and both were breathing heavily. 

” Leave go,” said om and 1 recognized Ivan 
Tcheprakov; it was he who wa^ shrieking in a 
shrill, womanish \oic< “ Let go, you damned 
brute, or I’ll bite your hand oh.” 

'1 he ot!i« r 1 n cognized as Moisi y. 1 separated 
them, and as I did so lould not resist hitting 
Moisey two blows in the fate. Hi fill down, then 
got up again, and I hit him unci more. 

” lie tried to kill m<,” lie mutt* nd.‘ ” He was 
trying to get at his mamma's rhesl. ... I want 
to loth him up in th«■ lodge for s«<urit\\” 

Tcheprakov was drunk and did not r< cognize me; 
he kept drawing deep brc.iths as though he were 
just going to *■ hout " lu Ip ” again. 

1 left them and w* nt hack to tin Iioum , my wife 
was lying on lur bed. she had dressed. 1 told her 
wh.it had happened in the yard, and did not conceal 
the fai 1 that 1 had hit Moi-i \ . 

'* It's terrible to liv* in the country.” she said. 
” And what a long night it is. Oh dear, if only 
it weie over !” 

" lle-e-dp !” we heard again. .» little later. 

” I’ll go and sti»p the in.” 1 said. 

” No let tin m bite each othir's throats,” she 
said with an expre ssion of disgust. 

s>he was looking up at the c e.ding. listening, while 
I sat be side her. not daring to speak to h»*r feeling 
as though l weio to bl.uiu tor their * houtiii^ 
” hc(p ” in the yard and lor the night’s seeming so 
long. 
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Wo were silent, and I waited impatiently for a 
gleam of light at U 10 window, aiul Masha looked 
all the time as though she had awakened from a 
trance and now was marvelling how she, so clev*r, 
and well-cdmat* d* so elegant, had come into this 
pitiful, provincial, empty hole among a crew of 
petty, insignilu ant peopli . and how she could have 
so far forgotten h* rsilf as ever to he attracted by 
one of these people, and for more than si\ months 
to ha%e bet n his wife. It seemed to in* that at 
that moment it did not matt* 1 to her wluther it 
was I .or Moisey, or Tcheprahov; 1 vt rvthing lor her 
was merged in th.it savage drunken “ help ” I and 
our marriage, and our work togt ther. and the 
mud and sludi of autumn, and when sh< sighed 
or moved into a more lomfort.ihle position 1 read 
in her face: "Oh, that morning would come 
quickly !’’ 

In the morning she went away. I spent 
Another three days at Dubetehnva expecting her, 
then I pach< <1 up all our tiling* in one loom, locked 
it. and walkid to the town. It was a In ady 
evening when 1 rang at tin » nginn r’s, and the 
street lamps ware burning in (ir«at iKoryansky 
Street. Pa\*l told me tlun wa* no tan at home; 
Viktor I vault* h had gone to Petersburg, and 
Mariya Viktorovna was piobably at the rehearsal 
at the Azhogins’. J remember with what emotion 
I went on to the Azhogins’, how mv heart throbbed 
and fluttered a- 1 mount* d tin stairs, and ^tood 
jvaiting a long while on the landing at the top, 
not daiing to < uter that t< mpl* of th** musts \ In 
the big room then* wen* lighted candles ev< ry- 
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wh<jn\ on a little table, on the piano, and on the 
stage, i very win re in thm s; and tin first per¬ 
formance was fixed for the thirty nth, and now 
the lirst rehearsal was on a Monday, an unlucky 
dav. All part of the war against superstition! 
All the de\ote<s of the si < ui< ait wan gathered 
together; the- eldest, the middlt , and the youngest 
sister^ ware walking about the stage, reading, 
their parts in exercise honk**. Apart fioin all the 
rest stood Radish, motionless. with tlu side of 
his hiail pn s*»ed to the wall as In ga/ed w r ith 
adoration at the stage, waiting for the n In ar^al 
to begin. Kverylhing as it usul to U . 

I was making mv way to niv hostess; I had to 
pav my n spects to her, blit suddi nlv everyone 
said. " Hush!’ and w avi d me to sti p quietly. 'I hen; 
was a silence*. The lid of the piano was raised; a 
ladv sat down at it sen wing up her short-sighted 
eyes at the music, and my Masha walkul up to the 
piano, in a low-necked <lr< looking biautiful, hut 
with a special, new sort of beauty not in the least 
like the Masha who UM’d to come and mett nu* in 
the spring at tin mill. Hie sang. “ Why do 1 love 
the radiant night ?” 

It was the !u>t time during our whole acquain¬ 
tance that 1 ha<l heard her sing. Hie had a fine, 
mellow’, powerful voice, and while she sang I felt 
as though 1 were eating a ripe, sweet, fragrant 
melon. She ended, the audience applauded, and 
she smiled, very much pleasi it, making play with fyer 
eyes, turning over the music, smoothing her skirts^ 
liken bird that has at last broken out of its cage 
and preen ^ its wings in freedom. Her hair was 
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arranged over her ears, and she had an unpleasant, 
defiant expression in her face, as though she wahted 
to throw down a challenge to us all, or to shout 
to us as she did to her hows “ Hey, there, my 
beauties !” 

And she must .it that moment have been very 
much like h< t grandfather the sledge-driver. 

41 You In re too ?” she said, giving me her hand. 
*' Did you hear me sing ? Well, what did you 
think of it ?” and without waiting for my answer 
she went on “ It’s a \erv good thing you are 
here. 1 Am going to-night to INhrsburg for a 
short time. You'll let me go, won’t you ?” 

At midnight I went with In r to the station. 
She* embraced me allei tion.it'Iv. probably feeling 
grateful to me fm not asking mint ei s-at v questions, 
and sin* promis'd to write to im . and I held her 
hands a long time, and kissed them, hardly able 
•to restrain my bars and not uttering a word. 

And when she had gone I stood watching the 
retreating lights caressing her in imagination and 
softly murmuring ■ 

" My darling Masha, gloiious Masha. . . 

I spent the night at Karpovna’s, and next 
morning I was at work with Kadeh, re-covering 
the furniture of a rich merchant who was marrying 
his daughter to a doctor. 

XVII. 

* My sister came after dinner on Sunday and 
had tea w'ith me. 

“ I read a great deal now,” she said, showing 
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me the books which she had fetched from the 
pubKc library on her way to me. 44 Thanks to your 
wife and to Madimir. they have awakened me to 
self-realization. Thev have been mv salvation; 
they have made me feel myst If a liuman being. 
In old day- I um*(1 to lit awake at night with 
worries of all M*rts, thinking what a lot of sugar 
we had used in the week, or hoping the cucumbers 
would not lx* too salt. And now. too, I lie awake 
at night, but 1 have difh rent thoughts. I am 
distressed that half my life has been parsed in 
such a foolish, cowardly wav. I despise* my past; 
1 am ashamed of it. And I look ii]>on our father 
now as my enemy. Oh. lmw grateful 1 am to 
your wife ! And Madimir ! He i^ such a 
wonderful person ’ '1 hey have opened my eyes !" 

" That’s bad that you don’t sleep at night," 
I said. 

44 Do you think I am ill ? Not at all. Madimir 
sounded me. and said I wa- perfectly well. Hut 
health is not what matters, it is not so imjxtrtant. 
. . . T< 11 me: am I right ?” 

She needed moral supj*>rt. that was obvious. 
Masha had gone away. Dr. Jilagovo was in 
)Ytt p-buig, and then- wa*- no one left in the 
town but me. to tell her she was right. She 
looked intently into my face, trying to read my 
secret thoughts, and if I were absorbed hr silent 
in lu r presence* she thought ( this \sas on her 
account, and was gritxed. T always bad to be 
on my guard, and when she asked me whether 
she was right I hastened to assure her that she 
was right, and that I had a deep respc et for hei. 
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" Do you know thry have given me a part at 
the Azhogins'? M she went on. “I want to act 
on the stage. I want to live in fact, I mean to 
drain the full cup. I have no talent, none, and 
the part is only ten lines, but still this is im¬ 
measurably liner and loftier than inuring out tea 
five times a day, and looking to mv if the cook has 
eaten too much. Above .ill, let my hither sec 
I am capable of protest. M 

Aftei tea she lay do\wi on mv bed, and lay for 
a little while with lit r eyes closed, looking very 
pale. 4 

“ What weakness," she said, getting up. 

Vladimir sax’s all citv bred women and girls are 
amende from doing nothing. What a (lever man 
Vladimir is ! Hi* is right, absolutt lv right. We 
must work !" 

Two days Liter she came to the Azhogins’ with 
, her manuscript for the rehearsal. She was wealing 
a black dress with a string of coral round her 
neck, and a brooch th.it in the distance was like 
a pastry putf, and in her ears earrings sparkling 
with brilli.mts. WIm n 1 looked at her I felt 
uncomfortable. 1 was struck by 1 m r Ja< k of laste. 
1 hat she had v< rv inappropriati lv put on earrings 
and brilliants, and that sin* was strangely dressed, 
was remark'd by other peoph too; I saw smiles 
on people's fates, ami hi .ml someone say with a 
laugh: " Kliopat/a of Egypt." 

She was trying to assume society manlier-, to 
*be unconstrained and at h« r «ase, and so seemed 
artificial and strange. >>ln had lost simplit itv and 
sweetness. 
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“ I told father just now that I was going to the 
rehcaYsal," she began, coining up to me, “and 
he shouted that he would not give me his blessing, , 
and actually almost stnnk me. Only fancy. 1 
don't know mv part," sht •■aid. looking at her 
manuscript. “ I am Mire to nuke a mess of it. 
So be it, tlii* die is cast,” she went on in intense 
excitement. “ ‘I lie die is ra^t. . . 

It seemed to her that everyone was 1<coking at 
her, and that .dl wen ama/« d at the mome ntous 
step she had taken, that everyone was expecting 
something special of her, and it would Have been 
imjKissibh to (onvini • her that no one was paying 
attention to people juttv and insignificant as 
she and I were. 

She had nothing to do till the third act, and her 
part, that of a visitor, a pro\im ial * rony, consisted 
only in standing at the door as though listening, 
ancl then delivering a brief monologue. In the 
interval Indore her appi .mince, an hour and a half 
at least, while they were moving about on the 
stage reading their parts, drinking tea and arguing, 
she did not leave my side, and was all the time 
muttering her part and n» rvously crumpling up 
the manuscript. And imagining that everyone 
was looking at lu*r and waiting for her appearance, 
with a trembling hand slu* smoothed back her 
hair and said to me: 

“ 1 shall certainly make a. mess of it. . . . 
What a load on my heart, if only you kin w ! I 
feel frightened, as though 1 were just going to be* 
led to t execution.’* 

At last her turn came. 
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" Kleopatra All xvevnn it’s your cue !" said the 
stage manager. 

She came forward into tlu middle of the stage 
withanc\pns-ionof horroi unlit 1 fat t.lookinguglv 
and angular and for half a ininutt stood as though 
in a train t. jh if««tl\ motimih sv and onl\ lu 1 hig 
cartings shook m In 1 tats 

" Hit tit t tnut \nil can n id it said someone. 

It wa** that to nit tliit sh< was titiuhlmg and 
tumbling su Hindi that Mu multi n«»t ^piak, and 
lould not unfold lu i iiuiiin upt and lli.it Mu was 
liu apablt of utiii' lit 1 put .uid 1 was aluady 
on tilt point ot going to In 1 nul s.i\mg k "iiu thing, 
wluu Mh siiddt nl\ diopptd on lu 1 km t 111 the 
middle of thi stage and biokt into loud sobs 
*\1I was <ominotion .nul hubbub I alom stood 
Mill It ailing against tin suit mi ii< o\<i whelmed 
hv what had hapj»t m d not mult istauding and 
not knowing what to do 1 saw them lift her up 
and had In 1 aw.iv 1 s t w \nyuta l?laeo\o tome 
up to nu , 1 had net •mui lu 1 in th< loom In foie, 
and she sunn el to ha\c spuing out of llu tarth. 
Slit was wearing lur hat and \<il f and, as always, 
had an an of having mini onl\ foi a inouunt. 

*' I told lur not to taki a pait Mu said angrily, 
jerking out tacli word ibiuptlv .nul turning trim- 
son. “ Jt\ insanity 1 ^ on ought to have pre¬ 

vented he r 

Madame A/begin in a ^hoit picket with short 
sleeves, with cigarttti aMi on lu*r breast* looking 
thin and flat, came lapkllv towards nv . 

‘*Mv dear, this is tirrible ” sh<* brought out, 
wringing her hands, and, as lu r habit was looking 
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intently into my face. M This is terrible ! Your 
sister‘is in a condition. . . . She is with child. 
Take her away, I implore you. . . 

She was breathless with agitation, while on 
one side stood her three daughters, exactly like 
her, thin and Hat, huddling together in a scared 
way. Tin y were alarmed, overwhelmed, as though 
a convict had In en caught in theii house. What 
a disgrace, how dreadful ! And yet this estimable 
family had spent its life waging war on superstition; 
evidently they imagined that all the superstition 
and error of humanity was limited to the three 
candles, the thirteenth of the month, and to the 
unluckine^s of Monda\ : 

“1 beg you ... I beg." repeated Madame 
Azhogin, pursing up her lip^ in the shajK* of*a 
heart on the syllable “ you." “1 beg you take 
her home." 


XVIII. 

A litlh- late r inv sister and 1 we re* walking along 
the street. I covered her with the* skirts of my 
coat; we hastened, chousing back streets where 
there we re no street lamps, avoiding pjs^ rs-b> ; 
it was as though we were* running a wav’. She 
w’a* no longer crying, but looked at me with dry 
eyes. To Karpovna's, where 1 te>ok her. it was 
only twenty minute s' walk, and, strange to say, in 
that short time we succe eded in thinking of our 
whole life*; wv talked over ev* rything, considered 
our position, reflected. . . 

We d # 'iided we could mu go on living in this 
town, ami that when I ha<l earned a little money 
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ut would movo to some other place. In some 
houses everyone was asleep, in others they were 
playing cards; we hated these houses; we were 
afraid of them. We talked of the fanaticism, the 
coarseness of feeling, the indgniiw a lice of these 
resjx-ctahle families, these amah urs of dramatic 
art whom we had so alarmed, and I kept asking in 
what way these stupid, iniel. la/v. and dishonest 
people were superior to tin* diimkiii and super¬ 
stitious peasants of Kurilovka. t »r in what way 

they were better than animals, who in the same 
% 

way are*thrown into a panic wlnn some ineident 
disturbs the monotony ot tin ir lile limited by 
their instincts. What would h.ive happened to 
my sist< r row if she had been h it to liv» at home ? 

What nn ial agonic •- would she have experienced, 
talking with my father, uniting every day with 
acquaintance ? [ imagined thU to myself, ami 

at once there eann* into my mind people, all 
people I kin w. who hud been slowly done to death 
by their nearest relations. 1 remembered the 
tortured dogs driven mad, the live sparrows 
plucked naked by b»»vs and thing into the water, 
and a long, long sc lies of oIjm lire lingt ring miseries 
which I had looked on continually from early 
childhood in that town; and I could not under¬ 
stand what these sixty thousand p* ople lived for, 
what they r« ad the gospel for, why tin v prayed, 
why they read book-, and magazine*. What good 
had they gaimd from all th.it had been taid and 
written hit in rto if tlnv wen- still jxessessed by the 
same spiritual darkness and hatred of liberty, as 
they were a hundred and three hundred years ago ? 
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A master carpenter spends his whole life building 
houses in the town, and always to the day of his 
death, rails a "gallery” a "galdiry.” So these 
sixty thousand people have been reading and 
hearing of truth, of justice, of mercy, of freedom 
for generations, and yet from morning till night, 
till the day of their (hath, tiny are lying, and 
tormenting < aeh oth<r, and tiny fear liberty and 
bate it as a dcndlv foe. 

"And so niv fab is decided ” said inv sister, 
as we airivid home. 11 After what has happened 
I cannot go back 'hoc Heavens how good that 
is ! M\* li* art f< * m ls lighter.*' 

She w< nt to lx d .it once. T» ars were glittering 
on hi r eyelashes but her e \j>n ssion was happy; 
she fell into a sound sw<(t ship and one could 
see that Ik r Ik art was lighter and that sh<* was 
resting. It was a long, long time since she had 
slept like that. 

And so wt began our life together. She was 
alwavs singing and saving that Ik r life was very 
happy, and the books I brought her from the 
public librarv I took back unnad as now' she 
could not read ; •du wanted to do nothing but dream 
and talk of the future, mending mv lin* n or 
helping Karpovna near the sto\e; ^hc was always 
singing, or talking of her Vladimir, of his clt v« rness, 
of his charming manners, of his kindness, of his 
extraordinary learning, and I rented to all she 
said, though by now I disliked her doctor She 
wanted to work, to lead an independent h*e on 
her own account, and she used to sav that she 
would become a school-teacher or a doctor's 
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assistant as soon as her health would permit her, 
and would herself do the scrubbing and the washing. 
Already she was passionately devoted to her 
child; he was not yet born, but she knew already 
the colour of his ryes, what his hands would bo 
like, and how he would laugh. She was fond of 
talking about education, and as her Vladimir was 
the best man in the world, all li< r discussion of 
education could be summed up in the question 
how to make the boy as fascinating .is his father. 
There was no end to her talk, and everything she 
said made lur intensely joyful. Sometimes I 
was delighted, too. though 1 could not have said 
why. 

1 suppose her dreaminess infected me. I, too, 
gave up reading, and did nothing blit dream. In 
the evenings in spite of m\ fatigue, I walked 
up and down the room, with my hands in my 
pockets, talking of Masln. 

“ What do vou think ?” I would ask of my 
sister. “When will she come bark ^ I think 
she ’ll come back at ( hrbtmas not later; what has 
she to do there ?” 

“ As she doesn’t write to you, it’s evident she 
will come back very v 'Oon.” 

M That*- true,” I assi nted, though I knew 
perfectly well that Masha would not return to our 
tow n. 

1 missed her fearfully, and could no longer 
deceive mv^elf, and tried to get other people to 
•deceive me My sister w.e * \fleeting her doctor, 
and I—Masha; and both of us talked incessantly, 
laughed, and did not notice that we werb pre- 
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venting Karjxivna from sleeping. She lay on the 
stove and kept muttering: 

" The samovar hummed this morning, it did 
hum ! Oh, it hodes no good, my dears, it bodes 
no good !’’ 

No one ever came to see us but the postman, 
who brought my sister letter* from the doctor, 
and Prokovv. who sometimes came in to see us in 

to 

the e\» ning, and after looking at my sister without 
speaking went away, and win n he was in tlit kitchen 
said • 

" Every ilass ought to renumber its fules, and 
anyone, who is proud that he won't understand 
that, will tind it a va!« of tear"." 

He was very fond of the phrasi “ a vale of 
tears.( >jic d.iy it was m ( hristiiui-. week, when 
I was walking b\* the bazaar he rail'd me into 
the butclu i *s simp, and not fluking hands with 
me, announced that h< hail to "peak to me about 
something \er\ important. His face was red 
hvm the frost and vodka; near him, behind the 
counter, stood Nikolka. with tin expression of 
a brigand, holding a bloodstaim d knife in his hand. 

" 1 desire to express mv won! to you,” Prokovy 
began. “ 'I hi" incuh nt cannot continue, because, 
as you understand yourself that for such a vale, 
people will say nothing good of you or of us. 
Mamma, through pi tv. emnot sav something un- 
plras ant to you. that your "istgr should move into 
another lodging on account f her condition, but 
I won’t have it any nunc, because 1 can’t approve 
of lief behaviour." 

I understood him, and I went out of the shop. 
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The s»ame clay mv sister :md I moved to Radish’s. 
We had no money for a cab. and we walked on 
foot; I carried a parcel of our belongings on my 
back; my sister had nothing in her hands, but 
she gasped for breath and rough* d, and kept asking 
whether we should gtt tin re soon. 

XIX. 

At last a litter came from Masha. 

"Pear, good M. A.” (she wrote), “our kind, 
gentle ‘ ang* I ’ as the old painter calls you, fare¬ 
well; 1 am going with my father to America for 
the exhibition. In a few days I shall see the 
ocean--so far from Dubetchnva, it’s dreadful to 
think ! It’s far and unfathomable as Ihe sky, 
aiul I long to be there in freedom. I am trium¬ 
phant. 1 am mad, and you see how incoherent 
my letter is. 1 )ear, good one, give me mv freedom, 
'make haste to break the thread, which still holds, 
binding you and me together. My meeting aiul 
knowing you was a ray from heaven that lighted 
up my existence; but my becoming your wife 
was a mistake, you understand that, and 1 am 
oppressed now' by the consciousness of the mistake, 
and I beseech you, on my knees, my generous 
friend, quickly, quickly, before 1 start for the 
ocean, telegraph that you consent to correct our 
common mistake, to remove the solitary stone from 
my wings, and my father, who will undertake all 
the arrangements, promised me not to burden 
you too much with formalities. An^ so I am 

free to fly w'hithcr I will ? Yes ? 
vm. 


ii 
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“ Be happy, and God bless you; forgive me* a 
sinner. 

" I am well, I am wasting money, doing all 
sorts of silly things, and 1 thank God every 
minute that such a bad woman a* I has no children. 

I sing and have suet ess, hut it’s not an infatuation; 
no, it’s my haven, my cell to which I go for peace. 
King David had a ring with an inscription on it: 

* All things pass.’ When one is sad those words 
make one cheerful, and whin one is cheerful it 
makes one sad. 1 have got myself a ring like 
that with Hebrew letters on it, and this talisman 
keeps me from infatuations. All things pass, 
life will pass, one wants nothing. Or at least one 
wants nothing but the sense of freedom, for when 
anyone is free, he wants nothing, nothing, nothing. 
Break the thread. A warm hug to you and vour 
sister. Forgive and forget your M.” 

My sister used to lie clown in one room, and 
Radish, who had been ill again and was now 
better, in another, lust at the moment when 
I received this letter m\ sister went softlv into 

• m 

the painter’s room, sat down beside him and 
began reading aloud. She read to him every 
day, Ostrovsky or Gogol, and lie listened, staring 
at one point, not laughing, but shaking his, 
head and muttering to himself from time to 
time: 

" Anything may happen { Anything may 
happen !” 

If anything ugly or unseemly were depicted 
in the play he would say as though vindictively, 
thrusting his linger into the book: 
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“ There it is, lying! That’s what it does, 
lying docs.” 

The plays fascinated him. both from their subjects 
and their moral and from their skilful, complex 
construction, and he marvelled at ” him,” never 
calling the author by his name. How neatly he 
has put it all together. 

Tim time my sister n ad softly only one page, 
and could read no more: her voiu would not 
last out. Radish took her hand and. moving his 
parched lips, said, hardly audibly, in a husky 
voice: * 

“The soul of a righteous man is white and 
smooth as ch.dk, but the soul of a sinful man is 
like pumice stone. 1 he soul of a righteous man 
is like clear oil, but the soul of a sinful man is 
gas tar. We must lalxnir, we must sorrow, wo 
must suffer siikniss,” he went on, ” and he who 
^ does net labour and sorrow will not gain the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Woe, wo< to them that are 
well fed, woe t*» tin mighty, woe to the riih, 
woe to the moneylenders ! Not for them is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Lite eat grass, rust cats 
iron ...” 

" And lying the soul,” ni\ sister added laughing. 

I read the letter through once more. At that 
moment thcie walked into the kit< hen a soldier 
who had been bringing us twice a week parcels of 
. tea, French bread apd game, whu h smelt of scent, 
from some unknown giver. I had no work. *1 had 
had to sit at home idle for whole days together, 
and probably whoever sent us the French bread 
knew that we were in want. 
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I heard my sister talking to the soldier and 
laughing gaily. Then, lying down, she ate some 
French bread and said to me: 

” When you wouldn’t go into the service, but 
became a house painter, Anyuta Blagoxo and I 
knew from the biginning that you wire right, 
but we were frightened to say so aloud. 'J ell me 
what force is it that hinders us from saying what 
one thinks? lake Anyuhi Ulagovo now’, for 
instance. She lo\i s you, she adore s you, she knows 
you are right, she loves me too, like a sisti r, and 
knows tliat I am right, and 1 daresay in her soul 
rnvies me. but some fore* prevents her from 
coming to see us, sh< shuns us, she is afraid.” 

My sister crossed her arms ovir In r breast, and 
said passionately: 

” How she loves you, if onlv vou knew ! She 
lias confessed her love to no one but me and then 
very secretly in the dark. She led me into a dark 
avenue in the garden and began whispering how 
precious you w r ere to her. Vou will see, she'll never 
marry, hi cause she loves you. Aie you sorry for 
her ?” 

” Yes.” 

” It’s she who has sent the hiead. She is absurd 
really, what is the use of being so sicret ? I used 
to be absurd and foolish blit now I have got 
away from that and am afraid of noliody. I 
think and say aloud what 1 like, and am happy. 
When I lived at home 1 hadn't a cono ption of 
happiness, and now 1 wouldn’t change with a 
queen.” 

I)r! Blagovo arrived. He had taken his dec tor’s 
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degree, and was now staving in our town with his 
father; he was taking a rest, and said that he 
would soon go back to Petersburg again. He 
wanted to study anti-toxins against typhus, and, I 
believe, cholera; he wanted to go abroad to perfect 
his training, and then to be appointed a professor. 
Ib* had already left the army service, and wore a 
roomy serge reefer jacki t. very full trousers, and 
magnificent necktie^. My sister \s,h in ecstasies 
over his scarf-pin. his -tuds, and the red silk 
handkerchicl which lu wore. I suppose from 
foppishness, sticking out of the breast pocket of his 
jacket. One day. li.iwng nothing to do, she and 
I counted up jll the suits we remeinlxTed him 
wearing, and came to tin conclusion that he had 
ai least ten. It was clear that he still loved my 
sister as before, but he never once even in jest 
spoke of taking her with him to Petersburg or 
abroad, and 1 could not picture to myself clearly 
what would become of her if she remained alive 
and what would become of her child. She did 
nothing but dream endlessly, and ne ver thought 
seriously of the future; she* said he might go 
where* lie liked, and might abandon her even, so 
long as lu* was happy himsell, that what had been 
was e no ugh for lu*r. 

As a rule* he iced to sound her v< ry carefully 
on his arrival, and used to insist on her taking 
milk and drop.-* m iiis prise nee*. It was the same 
on this occasion. He sound* d In r and made her 
drink a glass of milk, and there was smell of 
creosote in our room afterwards. , 

" There's a good girl,” lie said, taking the glass 
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from her. " You mustn’t talk too much now; 
you’ ve taken to chattering like a magpie of late. 
Please hold your tongue.” 

She laughed. Then he came into Radish's room 
where I was sitting and aliictionately slapped me 
on the shoulder. 

“ Well, how goes it, old man ?” Ik* said, binding 
down to the* invalid. 

" Your honour,” said Radish, moving his lips 
slowly, ” your honour, I venture to submit. . . . 
We all walk in tin* fear of lind, \\r all have to die. 
. . . Permit me to tell you the truth. .V . Your 
honour, the Kingdom of Heaven will not be for 
you »” 

" There's no help for it,” the doctor said jest¬ 
ingly; "time miht be souk body in hell, you 
know.” 

And all at on<e muik thing haj>p« ned with my 
consciousness; as though 1 wire in a dream, as 
though I were standing on a winter night in tlv' 
slaughterhouse yard, and Prokofy beside me, 
1 melling of jH’pper cordial; 1 made an eflort to 
control mvself, and mbbul my eyes, and at once 
it seemed to me that I was going along the road to 
the interview with the <iovirnor. Nothing of the 
sort had happened to me before, or has happened 
to me since, and these strange memories that were 
like dreams, 1 ascribed to ovi r-cxhau*tibn of my 
nerves. I lived through the scene at the slaughter¬ 
house. and the interview with the Ciovemoi. and at 
the same time was dimb aware that it was not 
real., 

When I came to myself 1 saw that I was no 
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longer in the house, but in the street, ami was 
•standing with the doctor near a lamp-post. 

“ It’s sad, it’s sad/’ he was saying, and tears 
were trickling down his checks. " She is in good 
spirits, she's always laughing and hopeful, but her 
position's hopeless, dear lx>\\ Your Radish hates 
me, and is always trying to make me feel that I 
have treated her badlv. He is right from his 
standpoint, but I have mv point of view too; 
and I shall never regret all that has happened. 
One must love; we ought all to love oughtn't 

we ? Then* would be no life without love, anyone 

* 

who fears and avoids love is not free." 

Little bv little he passed to other subjects, 
began talking of science, of his dissertation which 
had been liked in Petersburg. I fe was carried away 
by his subject, and no longer thought of my 
sister, nor of his grief, nor of me. Life was of 
absorbing interest to him. She has America and 
her ring with the inscription on it, I thought, 
while this fellow has his doctor’s degree and a 
professor’s chair to look forward to, ami only my 
sister and 1 are left with the old thing*-. 

When l said good-bye to him, 1 went up to the 
lamp-post and read the letter once more. And 
I remembered, I remembered vividly how that 
spring morning she had come to me at the mill, 
lain dow'n and covered herself with her jacket— 
she wanted to be like a simple peasant woman. 
And how, another time- it w'as in the morning 
also—w'e drew the net out of the water, and 
heavy drops of rain fell upon us from the river¬ 
side willows, and w-e laughed. ... 
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It was dark in our house in Great Dvoryansky 
Street. ] got over the fence and, as 1 used to do 
in the old days, went by the back way to the 
kitchen to borrow a lantern There was no one 
in the kitchen "I lit sammar hissed near the 
stove, waiting for my fathtr “ Who pours out 
my father's t<a now I thought Taking the 
lantern I went out to the slud built myself up a 
bed of old newspapers and la} down, i he hooks 
on the walls looked forbidding, as they used to 
of old, and tluir shadows iluktud It was cold. 
I hit that my sMtr would conn in in a minute, 
and bring me supjx.r but at oim 1 rinumbered 
that sht was ill and was lving at Radish’s, and it 
S(cnud to nn strangi that I should ha\e climbed 
over the ft me and be lying lurt in this unheated 
shed My mind was in a m.i/t, and I saw all 
sorts of absurd things 

7heie was a ring A ring familiar from child- 
hood tirst thi wire riMhd against tin wall, then 
a short pl.untiM ling in tin kitchen It was my 
fathtr conu back from the club 1 got up and 
went into the kitilun Axinya the took clasped 
her hands on suing me and for scum na^on 
burst into tears 

- My own ! ‘ she said softly. “ My precious ! 
O Lord •” 

And she began crumpling up her aprorr in her 
agitation In the window tlurt wire standing jars 
ol^berrits in vodka. I poured myself out a tea¬ 
cupful and greedily drank it olf, for I was intensely 
thirsty. Axinya had quite recently c crubbed the 
table and btmlns and then was that snnU in the 
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kite hen which is found m bright, snug kitchens 
kept by tuly cooks \nd that sincll and the durp 
of tht cnckit used to lun ih as children into the 
kitchen and put Us in tin mood for healing fairy 
tabs and p 1 a\mg at Kings 

" Winn s Kit op lira * \\in\a asktd softly m 
a fluster holding hi 1 bitatli and win it is youi 
cap, ni\ diar 5 \«mi wifi tln\ sa\ h is gone to 
Petersburg 5 

Slit hid bun 0111 sir\unt in 0111 mothers time 
and ustdonu togi\t kitopatia and 1111 0111 baths, 
and to her wi wen stdl duldiin who had to Ik 
talked to foi their good I 01 a qu 11 Ur of in hour 
or so she laid be foi* im ill tin reflections which 
she had with tht siguit\ of an old si r\ int be c 11 
accumulating in tin stillness of th it kitdun all 
the linn suite w< had sten each other Sh« sutl 
that the doc tor could be forte d to m.ury Kh opatia, 
he only needed to be thoiougldj fnghteneel and 
that if an appeal wm proniptl\ written the bishop 
Would annul the lirst m irriagt that it would be a 
good thing for im to sdl Dubitdmva without my 
wife's knowledge and put tin mom y in tin bank 
in m\ own nanu that if 1115 sister and I were 
to bow down at m\ fathers feet and ask him 
properly h< might perhaps forgive us # that we 
ought to hi\t a serviee sung to tin (jut e n of 
Heaven 

4 Come go dloiij* mj dear .mel speak to him " 
she said, winn she heard m> fathe r’s cemgli • ‘ (jo 
along speak to him, 1k>w down jour Ivael won t 
drop off 

1 went in Mj father was sitting at the tjblc 
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sketching a plan of a summer villa, with Gothic 
windows, and with a fat turret like a fireman's 
watch tower -something peculiarly stiff and 
tasteless. Going into the study 1 stood still 
where I could see this drawing. I did not know 
why I had gone in to my father, but 1 remember 
that when l saw his lean face, his red neck, and his 
shadow on the wall, I wanted to throw myself on his 
neck, and as Axinyn had told me, bow down 
at his feet; but the sight of the* summer villa, 
with the Gothic window*, and the fat turret, 
restrained mo. 

“ Good evening.” I said. 

He glanced at me, and at once dropped his eyes 
on his drawing. 

” What do you want ?” he asked, after waiting 
a little. 

” 1 have come to tell you mv sister’s very ill. 
She can’t live very long,” 1 added in a hollow 
voice. 

” Well.” sighed mv father, taking off his spec¬ 
tacles, and laying them on the table. ” What thou 
sow'est that shalt thou reap. What thou sowest,” 
he repeated, getting up from the table, “ that 
shalt thou reap. I ask you to remember how 
you came to me two years ago, and on this very 
spot I begged you I besought you to give up your 

errors; I reminded you of your duty,-of vour 

• * » * 

honour, of what you owed to your forefathers 
whose traditions we ought to preserve as sacred. 
Did you obey me ? You scorned my counsels, and 
obstinately persisted in (dinging to your false 
ideas' worse still you drew your sister into the 
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path of error with you, and led her to lose her 
moral principle and sense of shame. Now you 
are lmth in a had wav. Well. as thou sowot. so 
shalt thou reap!" 

As he s.iid tlii^ he walked up and down the room. 
He probably imagined that I had mine to him 
to confess mv wrong doings, and he probably 
expected that I should begin lugging him to 
forgive* my sMtr and me. I was cold, 1 was 
shivering as though I wire in a fever, and spoke 
with difficulty in a husky \nice. 

“ And ( b«g you. too. to remember," I said. 14 oil 
this very sjH>t l besought von to understand me, 
to reth< t. to del idi with me how and for what we 
should live, and in answer you began talking 
about our forefathers, about mv grandfather who 
wrote poems. One tells you now that vour only 
daughter is hopelessly ill, and you go on again 
about vour forefatlu r^, vour traditions. . . . 

•r “ 

And such frivolity in vour old age. when death 
is dose at hand and you haven’t more than five 
or ten years 1» ft !” 

“ What have \*ou come here for ?" my father 
asked sternly, evidently offended at my reproaching 
him for his frivolity. 

" I don’t know. I love you, I am unutterably 
sorry that we are so far apart so you see I have 
come. I love you still, but mv sMer has broken 
with you completely. Sin does nut forgive you, 
and will never forgive you now. Your vesy name 
arouses her aversion for the past, for life." 

“ And w'ho is to blame for it ?" cried mv father. 
“ It's your fault, you scoundrel !" * 
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" Well, suppose it is my fault," I said. *' I 
admit 1 have bi c n to blame m many things but 
wh) 1 it that this life of \ours, which you think 
binding ujxjii us, too wh\ is it so dnary so 
barn n * How is it that in not one of these 
hou-M s you lii\t been building for the la^-t thirty 
>tais has then been an\om fiom whom I might 
have Jeamt ho \ to live, so is not to be blame ? 
'ihcrc is not one honest man m the whole town ’ 
J In si Jiousts of yours in i ts ol d mutation 
wluu mothers and <1 mglite r are made away with, 
where children . re toitmcd \ty poor 

nu the r f 1 went in in despaii My poor 
sister 1 Oni has to iup«f\ oneself with vodka, 
with e ir<1 > with st iixiil oik must become a 
scoundrel a hvjHKiite oi go on thawing plans for 
yeais and m us so m t te» notice till tin horrors 
that In hitIi 1 * n l i tli • hoii"' Our town hts 

existed for hundreds ol irs md ill th it tune* 
it litis not product <1 one man of s<]\u< to our 
countrv u )t one \e»u httve -tnkd m the germ 
c\ir\thing in the least living md bnght It’s a 
town of shopkecpcis public.ms counting house 
clerks, canting h\pocritts, it s a useless, un¬ 
necessary town which not one soul would regret 
if it suddenh sank through the earth 

1 don t want to li-te n to vou \ou scoundrel 
said in\ father and In took up his iiilcr from the 
table \»u are drunk Dcm.t dare come and 
see your father in such ,i stat » 1 tdl >ou for 

the* last time and vem can repeat it to your 
dcpiavid sivi u th it vou 11 get nothing fiom me, 
cither of )eui 1 have tern in) disobedient 
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cnuarcn out oi my heart ancl if they suffer foi 
their disobedience and obstinacy I do not pit) 
them. You can go whence you came. It has 
pleased (»od to chastise nu with you, but 1 will 
bear tin trial with resignation .uni like Job, I 
will hnd consolation m m\ suite rings and in 
unremitting lalxiur \ou must not cross my 
threshold till \ou ha\c uniulcd >oiu ways 1 am 
a just man all 1 t< II \ou is ini \our him lit. and if 
you cUsm jour own good \ou ought to mnember 
all your lift what 1 sav and ha\i s,ud to you . 

i wa\«d m> hand in despan and went away. 
I don’t mm in 1 >tr what hapiKiud afti iwards that 
night and m \t da\ 

1 am told that 1 walkid alwmt tin stmts bare¬ 
headed t ig N < ling and ringing aloud while a 
crowd oi lx»)s ran alt• i nu shouting 
‘ 13c tti i than nothing ’ 


XX 

If 1 want'd to orch i a ling foi inv s < II the 
inscription 1 should chooic would b< Nothing 
passes away ’ 1 btluvc that nothing passes 

awa> without basing a tract and that ivtiy 
step w« take how«\«r ■'in ill lias significance 
for our pro« nt and our iutun c \isu m t 

What 1 have been through Ico not been for 
nothing My gnat troubhs m\ patience have 
touched pt oplc < Ik arts and now the y # don t 
call me ‘ 13t tt^ r than not lung ’ they don’t laugh 
at m«\ and when 1 walk b\ the shop they don t 
throw water over nu Ihcy have growti u^ed 
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to iny being a workman, and sec nothing strange 
in my carrying a pail of paint and putting in 
window*, though I am of noble rank; on the 
contrary, people are glad to give me orders, and 
I am now considered a first-rate* workman, and the 
best foreman after Radish, who, though he has 
regained his health, and though, as before, he 
paints the cu|m>1.i on the belfry without scaffolding, 
has no long* r the force to control the workmen; 
instead of him I now run about the town looking 
for work, J * ngage the workmen and pay them, 
borrow money at a high rate of interest,‘and now 
that 1 myself am a contractor, I understand how 
it is that one may have to waste three days racing 
alxmt the town in *eanh of tilers on account of 
some twopenny halfjx nny job. 1*< oph are civil to 
ine, they addic ss me jxditcly, and in tin* houses 
where I woik, they offer me tea, and send to 
enquire whether 1*wouldn’t like dinner. Children 
and young girls often come and look at me with 
curiosity and compassion. 

One day i was working in the Governor's garden, 
painting an arlxmr there to look like marble. The 
Governor, walking in the garden, came up to the 
arbour and, having nothing to do, entered into 
conversation with me, and I reminded him how 
he had once summoned me te> an interview with 
him. He looked into my face intently for a 
minute, then made his mouth ljke a round “ 0," 
flung up his hands, and said: "I don't re- 
member !" 

I h«\ve grown older, have become silent, stern, 
and austere, I rarely laugh, and I am told that 
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I have grown like Radish, and that like liim 1 bore 
the workmen by my useless exhortations. 

Mariya Viktorovna, my former wife, is living now 
abroad, while her father is constructing a railway 
somewhere in the eastern provinces, and is buying 
estates there. Dr. Illagovo is also abroad. 
Dubetehnya has passed again into the possession 
of Madame 'I cheprakov. who has bought it after 
forcing the engineer to knock the price down 
twenty per cent. Moisey goes about now in a 
bow'ler hat, he often drive's into tin* town in a 
racing droshky on business of some' sort, and 
stops near the bank. 1 hev say he* has already 
bought up a mortgaged estate, and is constantly 
making enquiries at the' hank about Dube tehnya, 
which he means to bnv too. Poor Ivan 'l c.he- 
prakov was for a long while out of work, staggering 
about the town and drinking. 1 tried to get him 
into our work, and for a time he painted roofs and 
# put in window-panes in our company, and even got 
to like it. and stole oil, asked for tips, and drank 
like a regular painter. Rut he soon got sick of the 
work, and went back to Dubetehnya, and after¬ 
wards the workmen confessed to me that he had 
tried to persuade them to join him one night 
and murder Moisey and rob Madame* I cheprakov. 

My father lias greatly aged; he is very bent, 
and in the evenings walks up and down near his 
house. I never gq to see him. 

During an epidemic* of cholera Prokofy doctored 
some of the shopkeepers with pepper cordia 1 and 
pitch, and took money f<»i doing so, and, as I 
learned from the new spapers, was liogged for 
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abusing the doctors as he sat in his shop. His 
shopboy Nikolka died of cholera. Karpovna is 
still alive and f as always, she loves and fears 
her Prokofy. When she sees me, she always 
shakes her head mournfully, and says with a sigh: 
" Your life is ruined." 

On working days I am busy from morning till 
night. On holidays, in line weather, I take my 
tiny niece (my sister reckoned on a boy, but the 
child is a girl) and walk in a leisurely way to the 
cemetery. There 1 stand or sit down, and stay 
a *ong time gazing .it the grave that *.s so dear 
to me, and tell the child that her mother lies here. 

Sometimes, by th* graveside, 1 lind Anyuta 
Blagovo. We greet < ach oth< r and stand in 
silence, or talk of Kleopatra, of her child, of how 
sad life is in this world; then, going out of tlic 
cemetery, we walk along in silence and she slackens 
her pace on purpose to walk beside me a little 
longer. The little girl, joyous and happy, pulls 
at her hand, laughing and sciewing up her eyes 
in the bright sunlight, and we stand still and 
' join in caressing the dear child. 

When we reach the town Anyuta Blagovo, 
agitahd and flu-diing crimson, says good-bye to 
me and walks on alone, austere and respectable. 
. . . And no one who met her could, looking at 
her, imagine that she had just been walking beside 
me and even caressing the child. 
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AT A COUNTRY HOl’Si: 
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Pavei. Ilyiicii Ramh.viu h walked up and down, 
stepping softly on thi* floor covered with little 
Russian plaids, and casting a long shadow on the 
wall and Veiling while* his guest. Meitr. th< deputy 
examining magistrate, sat on the sofa with one 
leg drawn up under him smoking and listening. 
The i h»ck alnadv pointed to eleven, and there 
wen* sounds of tin* table being laid in tin* room 
next to the study. 

“ Say what you like,” Kashevitch was saying, 
*" from tin* standpoint of fraternity, equality, and 
the rest of it. Mitka, the swineherd, is perhaps a 
man the same as Go< the and hrederick the Great; 
but take your stand on a scientific basi>, have the 
courage to look facts in the face, and it will be 
obvious to you that blue blood is not a mere 
prejudice, that it is not a feminine invention. 
Blue blood, my dear fellow, has an historical 
justification, and to refuse to recogm/a* it is, to my 
thinking, as strange as to refuse* to recognize the 
antlers on a stag. • One must reckon with .facts ! 

• You are a law student and have confined your 
attention to the humane studies, and you can 
still flatter yourself with illusions of equality, 
fraternity, and so on; I am an incorrigible 

*79 
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Darwinian, and for mo words such as lineage, 
aristocracy, noble blood, are not empty sounds/’ 

Rashevitch was roused and spoke with feeling. 
His eyes sparkled, his pince-nez would not stay 
on his nose, he kept nervously shrugging his 
shoulders and blinking, and at the word 
" Darwinian ” he looked jauntily in the looking- 
glass and combed his grey tieard with both hands, 
lie was wearing a very short and shabby reefer 
jacket and narrow troupers; the rapidity of his 
movements, his jaunty air. and his abbreviated 
jacket all seemed out of keeping with hirfi, and his 
big comely head, with his lung hair suggestive 
of a bishop or a veteran poet, set med to have been 
hxerl on to the body of a tall, lanky, affected youth. 
When he stood with his legs wide apart, his long 
shadow looked like a pair of scissors. 

He was fond of talking, and he always fancied 
that hr was saying something new and original. 
In tin* presence of Meier he was conscious of an 
unusual flow of spirits and rush of ideas. He 
found the examining magistrate sympathetic, 
and was stimulated by his youth, his health, 
his good manners, liis dignity, and. above all, by 
his cordial attitude to himself and his family. 
Rashevitch was not a favourite with his acquain¬ 
tances; as a rule they fought shy of him, and, 
as he knew, declared that he had driven his wife 
into her grave with his talking, and they called 
him, behind his back, a spiteful ureature and a toad. 
Meier, a man new to tlu district and unpre¬ 
judiced, visited him often and readily and had 
ji'ven been known to say that Rashevitch and his 
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daughters were the only people in the district 
with whom he felt as much at home as with his 
own people. Rashevitch liked him too, because 
he was a young mail who might be a good match 
for his elder daughh r, (ienva. 

And now, enjoying his ideas and the sound of 
his own voire, and looking with pleasure at the 
plump but well-proportioned, neatly cropped, cor-. 
rert Meier, Rashevitch dreamed of how he would 
arrange his daughter's marriage with a good man. 
and then how all his worries over the estate would 
pass to liis son-in law. Hateful worries! The 
interest owing to the bank had not been paid 
for the last two quarter*., and lines and arrears of all 
sorts had mounted up to more than two thousand. 

“ To my mind there < an be no doubt,” Kash< - 
vitch went on, growing more and more enthusiastic. 

” that if a Richard Cceur-de-Lion, or Frederick 
Barbarossa, for instance, is brave and noble those 
qualities will pass by heredity to his son. together 
with the convolution*, and humps of the brain, 
and if that courage and nobility of soul are pre¬ 
served in the son by means of education and 
exercise, and if he manies a princess who is also 
noble and brave, those qualities will be transmitted 
to his grandson, and so on, until they become 
a generic characteristic and pass organically into 
the flesh and blood. 1 hanks to a strict sexual 
selection, to the f^ct that high-born families have 
instinctively guarded themselves against marriage 
with their inferiors, and young men of high rank 
have not married just anybody, lofty, spiritual 
qualities have been transmitted from generation 




to generation in their fuU purity, have been pre¬ 
served, and as time goes on have, through exercise, 
become more exalted and lofty. For the fact 
that there is good in humanity we are indebted 
to nature, to the normal, natural, consistent 
order of things, which has throughout the ages 
scrupulously segregated blue blood from plebeian. 
Yes, my dear boy, no low lout, no cook’s son has 
given us literature, science, art. law, conceptions 
of honour and duty. . . . For all these things 
mankind is indebted exclusively to the aristocracy, 
and from that point of view, the point Of view of 
natural history, an inferior Sobakevitch by the 
very fact of his blue blood, is superior and more 
useful than tin* very best merchant, even though 
the latter may have built fifteen imwums. Say 
what you like ! And when I refuse to shake, 
hands with a low lout or a cook's son, or to let 
liim sit down to table with me, by that very act 
1 am safeguarding what is the be.-1 thing on earth, 
and am carrying out one of Mother Nature's 
finest designs for leading us up to perfection. . . 

Kashevitch stood still, combing his beard with 
both hands; his shadow, too, stood still on the 


wall, looking like a pair of sei>sors. 

“ Take Mother-Russia now," lie went on, thrusting 
his hands in his pockets ami standing first on his 
heels and then on his toes. " Who are her best 


people? Take our first-rate f painters, writers, 
composers. . . . Who are they ? They were 
all of aristocratic, origin. Pushkin. Lermontov, 
Turgopev, Gontcharov, Tolstoy, they were not 
sexton's children." 
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" Gontcharov was a merchant,” said Meier. 

“ Well, the exception only proves the rule. 
Besides, Gontcharov’s genius is quite open to 
dispute. But let us drop names and turn to 
facts What would you sav my good sir, for 
instance to this eloquent fact when one of the 
mob forces his wav where he has not been per¬ 
mitted before, into society, into the world of 
’earning of literature, into the Zemstvo or the 
law f courts, observe Nature herself, first of all. 
champions the higher right* of humanity, and 
is th hf't to wage war on the rabble As soon 
as th pit bei.in fon s himself mto a place he is 
not lit for he begins to ail, to go into consumption, 
to go nut of his mind, and to degenerate, and no¬ 
where do we find so many puny, neurotic wrecks, 
consumptive s, and starvelings of all sorts among 
these darlings They die like flies in autumn. 
If it were not for this providential degeneration 
there would not have been a stone left standing 
of our civilization the vabble would have de¬ 
molished eveivthmg 'I (11 me, if you please, 
what has the inroad of the barbarians given us 
so far * What has the rabble brought w'lth it ?” 
Ra-hevitch assumed a mysterious frightened 
expression and wh nt on: “ Nev< r lias literature 
and learning bc< n at such a low' ibb among us 
as now. The men of to-day, my good sir, have 
neither ideas nor ideals, and all their sayings and 
doings are permeated by one spirit—to. get all 
they can and to strip someone to his last thread. 
Al 1 these men of to-day who give th»*inselves out 
as honest and progressive people can be‘bought 
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at a rouble a piece, and the distinguishing mark 
of the * intellectual ' of to-day is that you have 
to keep strict watch over your pocket when you 
talk to him, or else he will run off with your purse.” 
Rashevitch winked and burst out laughing. 
" Upon my soul, lie will !" he said, in a thin, gleeful 
voice*. “ And morals ! What of their morals ? M 
Rashevitch looked round towards the door. 
" No one is surprised nowadays when a wife robs 
and leaves her husband. What’s that, a trifle ! 
Nowadays, my dear boy. a chit of a girl of twelve 
is scheming to get a lover, and all these* amateur 
theatricals and literary evenings are only invented 
to make it easier to git a rich merchant to take a 
girl on as his mistress. . . . Mothers sell their 
daughters, and people make no bones about asking 
a husband at what price he sells his wife, and one 
can haggle over the bargain, you know, my 
dear. . . 

Meier, who had been sitting motionless and 
silent all the time, suddenly got up from the sofa 
and looked at his watch. 

“ I beg your pardon, Pavel ilyitch.” he said. 

'* it is time for me to be going.'' 

But PaVel ilyitch, who had not finished his 
remarks, put his arm round him and, forcibly 
reseating him on the sofa, vowed that he would 
not let him go without supper. And - again 
Meier sat and listened, but he looked at Rashevitch 
with perplexity and uneaMiie^! as though he ‘ 
were only now beginning to understand him. 
Patches of red came into his face. And when at 
last a Maidservant came in to tell them that the 
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young ladies asked them to go to supper, he gave 
• a sigh of relief and was the first to walk out of 
the study. 

At the table in the next room were Rashcvitch’s 
daughters, (ienya and Iraida, girls of four-and- 
twentv and two-and - twenty respectively, both 
very pale, with black eyes, and exactly the same 
height, (ienva had her hair down, and Iraida had 
hers done up high on her head. Before eating 
anything they each drank a wineglassful of bitter 
liqueur, with an air as though they had drunk it 
by accident for the hr-t time in their lives and 
both were overcome with confusion and burst out 


laughing. 

"Don’t be naughty. girK" 
(ienva and Iraida talked 


'.aid Kashevitch. 
French with each 


other, and Russian with their father and their 


visitor. Interrupting one another, and mixing 


up French won Is with Russian, they began 
•rapidly describing how just at this time in August, 
in previous years, they had set off to the boarding 


school and what fun it had been. Now then* was 


nowhere to go. and they had to stay at tin ir home 
in the country, summer and winter without change. 
Such dreariness ! 


" Don’t be naughty, girls," Rashevitrh said 


again. 

He wanted to he talking himself. If other 
people talked in his presence, In* suffered from a 
feeding like jealousy. t 

So that’s how it is, my dear boy,” he began, 
looking affectiunateiy at Meier. "In the* sim¬ 
plicity and goodness of our hearts, and from fear 
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of being suspected of being behind the times, we ~ 
fraternise with, excuse me, all sorts of riff-raff,4 
we preach fraternity and equality with money¬ 
lenders and innkeepers; but if we would only 
think, we should see how < riminal that good¬ 
nature is. We have brought things to such a 
pass, that the fate of civilization is hanging on a 
hair. My dear ft How, what our forefath< rs gained 
in the course of ages will be to-morrow, if not 
to-day, outraged and destroyed by these modem 
Huns. ...” 

After supper tin v all went into tin*drawing-room. 
Genya and Iraida lighted the candles on the piano, 
got out their music . . Hut their father still 
went on talking, and tlu re w,»s no telling when he 
would leave off. I lay 'onked with misery and 
vexation at th« ir egoist father, to whom the 
pleasure of chattering and displaying his intel¬ 
ligence was evidently more precious and important 
than his daughters’ happiness. Meier, the only 
young man who i ver came to their house, came 4 —- 
they knew- for the sake of their charming, 
feminine society, blit the irrepressible old man 
had taken possession of him, and would not let 
him move a step away. 

Just as the knights of the west repelled the 
invasions of the Mongols, m> we, before it is too' 
late, ought to unite and strike together against our 
foe,” Kaslievitch went on in the tone of a preaches, 
holding up his right hand. tf May I appear to 
the riff ralf not as Pavel Ilyitch, but as a ni'ghty, 
menacing Richard Cceur-d« Lion Let us give up 
sloppy sentimentality; enough of it! Let us all 
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make a compact, that as soon as a plebeian comes 
near us w e fling some careless phrase straight in his 
ugly face: ' Paws off ! tio back to your kenml. 
you cur!* straight in hi< uglv face," Ra^hevitch 
went on gleefully, flicking his crooked finger in 
front of him. " I 11 his ugly fate !" 

" I can't do that ” Mtitr brought out, turning 
aw ay 

"Why n«>t l\ash<Mt(h answered briskly. 

w * 

anticipating a prolongeei and interesting argument. 
" Why not 

" Bi'c.ia*** I am of tin artisan < lass myself!” 

As he said tins Meier turned crimson, and his 
luck se<nud to s\\«11 and t<<irs ac tually gleamed 
in his t y< s 

“ Mv fath* r was a simph workman." he said, in 
a lough, jt ikv \on e “ but I s f < no harm in that." 

Raslnxitrh was harfulh confuse, el Pumh- 
founehrtd as though he had bun caught m the 
a* t of a ciiim, ho gn/ed h« Iph ssly at Me ie-r, and 
did not know what to say. (ienva and Iraida 
flushed crimson, and bint o\er their musu , they 
were ashamed of their tactless father A minute 
passed in -lhnee and tin re was a ft cling of un¬ 
bearable discomfort, when cdl at onc< with a sort 
of painful stiffness and mappropnatt ness, there 
"sounded m the air the words 

" Yes, I am of tilt artisan cla*^ and I am proud 
of it !" 

Thereupon Meier, stumbling awkwardly aiming 
the furniture , texA his han, aiiel walke el Vapidly 
into the hall, though his carriage was not ye t at 
the door. 
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" You T ll have a dark drive to-night," Rashe- 
vitch muttered, following him. “ The moon does 
not rise till late to-night." 

They stood together on the steps in the dark, and 
waited for the horses to be brought. It was 
cool. 

" Theres a falling star." said Meier, wrapping 
himself in his overcoat. 

" There are a great many in August." 

When the horses were at the door, Kashevitch 
gazed intently at the sky, and said with a sigh: 

"A phenomenon worthy of the pen*of Flam- 
marion. . . ." 

After seeing his vi-itor otf. he walked up and 
down the garden, ge^tic ulating in the darkness, 
reluctant to belie\e that Midi a queer, stupid 
misunderstanding had only jiM occurred. He 
was ashamed and vexed with himself. In the 
first place it had been e xtreme lv incautious 
and tactless on his part to rai-e the damnable 
subjec t of blui v blood, without finding cult before¬ 
hand what his visitor ^ |K>sition wa>. Something 
of the same sort had happened to him before; 
he had, on one* occasion in .1 railway carriage, 
begun abusing the Hermans, and it had aftei- 
wards appeared that all the persons he had been 
conversing with were Herman. In the second 
place he felt that Meier would never come and 
see him again. These intelle etuals who have 
risen from the people are morbidly sensitive, * 
obstinate*, and slow to forgive 

" lt^ bad. it’s bail," muttered Kashevitch. 
spitting; he had a feeling of discomfort and 
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loathing as though he had eaten soap. “ Ah. it's 
bad ! ,B 

He could see from the garden, through the 
drawing-room window. Genya by the piano, very 
pale, and looking scared, with her hair down. 
She was talking very, very rapidly. . . . Iraida 
was walking up and down the room. lost in thought; 
but now she. too, began talking rapidly with her 
face full of indignation. They were both talking 
at once. Rashevitrh could not hear a word, but 
he guessed what they were talking about. Genya 
was probably complaining that her father drove 
away every decent person from the house with his 
talk, and to-day he had driven away from them 
their tine acquaintance, perhaps a suitor, and 
now the poor young man would not have one place 
in the whole district where he could Imd rest for 
his soul. And judging by the despairing way in 
which she threw up her arms, Iraida was talking 
probably on the subject of their dreary existence, 
their wasted youth. . . . 

When he reached his own room, Ka*hr\itch **at 
down on his bed and began to undress. He felt 
oppressed, and hi* was still haunted by the same 
feeling as though he had eaten soap. He was 
ashamed. As he undressed he looked at his long, 
sinewy, elderly legs, and remembered that in the 
district they called him the " toad,” and after 
every long conversation he always felt ashamed. 
Somehow or other, by some fatality, it always 
happened that he began mildly, amicably, with 
good intentions, calling himself an old student, an 
idealist, a Quixote, but without being himself 
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aware of it, gradually passed into abuse and 
slander, and what was most surprising, with ’ 
perfect sincerity criticizx'd science, art, and morals, 
though he had not read a book for the last twenty 
years, had been nowhere farther than their pro¬ 
vincial town, and did not nallv know what w r as 
going on in the world. If he sat down to write 
anything, if it were only a lettir of congratu¬ 
lation.'there would soni* how- be abuse in the 
lett< r. And all this was strung*, b* t au^e in rtality 
he W’as a man of feeling, givt n tn t' ars. ( mild lie 
be possessed by some d< vil v lu< h Hated and 
slandered in him, apart from his own will ? 

“It’s bad,” he sightd, a^> lit lav flown under 
the quilt. ” It’s bad ” 

His daughters did not shep utlu r. There was 
a sound of laughter and screaming, though 
someone were being puiMud, it was (it*nya ill 
hysterics. A little later Iraida was robbing too, 
A maidservant ran ban foot up and down the 
passage several times. . . . 

"What a busings* (iood Lord 1 . . mut¬ 
tered Rashevitch, sighing and tossing from side to 
side. ” It’s bad.” 

He had a nightman. He dnamt he was 
standing naked, a* tall as a giialli. in the middle 
of the room, and saying, as he llicked his finger ‘ 
before him: 

“ In his ugly face ! his ugly face ! his ugly 
face!” 

He woke up in a fright and first of all re* 
inemljered that a misundei standing had happened 
in the evening, and that Mucr would certainly not 
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come again. He remembered, too, that he had 
to pay the interest at the bank, to find husbands 
for his daughters, that one must have food and 
drink, and close at hand were illness, old age, 
unpleasantnesses, that soon it would be winter, 
and that there was no wood. . . . 

It was past nine 0VI01 k in the morning. Rashc- 
vitch slowly dressed, drank his tea and ate two 
hunks of bread and butt« r. Ill" daughti rs did not 
come down to hnakfad; tin v did not want to 
meet him. and that wound*d him. He lav down 
on his s#fa in his Mudv, linn sat down to his 
table and began writing a letter to his (laughters. 
His hand shook and his eyes smarted. He wrote 
that he was old, and no use to anyone and that 
nol>ody loved him, and he begged his daughters 
to forgt t him, and when he died to burv him in a 
plain, deal coffin without ceremony, or to send his 
body to Harkov to the dissecting theatre. He 
’ felt that every line he wrote reeked of malice 
and affectation, but he could not stop, and went 
On writing and writing. 

*' The toad !” he suddenly heard from the next 
room; it was tin voire of his drier daughter, 
a voice with a hiss of indignation. “ The toad !" 

“ The toad !” the younger one n-j«ated like an 
echo. ** *1 he toad !’* 
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“I admit 1 have had a drop. . . . You must 
excuse me. I went into a l>e« r shop on the way 
here, and as it was so hut had a couple of bottles'. 
It’s hot, my boy.” 

Old Musatov took a nondescript mg out of his 
pocket and wiped his shave n. batten d lace with it. 

“ I have come only for a minute, Uorenka, my 
angel," he wt nt on, not looking at his son, " about 
something very important. Excuse me, perhaps 
I am hindering*you. Haven't you ten roubles, my 
dear, you could let me have till 1 uesday ? You 
*5ee, i ought to have paid for my lodging yesterday, 
and money, you see ’ . . . Nom ! Not to save 
my life !" 

Young Musatov went out without a word, and 
began whispering the other side of the door with 
the landlady of the summer villa and his colleagues 
who had taken the villa with him. Three minutes 
later he came back, and without a word gave his 
father a ten-rouble note. i he Jatter thrust it 
carelessly into his pocket without looking at it, 
and said: * • 

** Merci. Well, how are youj'etting on ? It’s 
a long time since we met." 

“ Yes, a long time, not since Easter." 

i'j5 
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“ Half a dozen times I have been meaning to 
come to you, but I’ve never had time. First one 
thing, then another. . . . It’s simply awful 1 
I am talking nonsense though. ... All that's 
nonsense. Don’t you believe me, Borenka, 1 
said I would pay you back the ten roubles on 
Tuesday, don’t believe that either. Don’t believe 
a word I say. I have nothing to do at all, it’s 
simply laziness, drunkenness, and I am ashamed 
to be seen in su< h clothes in the street. You must 
excuse me, Borenka. Here I have sent the girl 
to you three times for money and written you 
piteous letters. Thanks for the money, but don’t 
believe the letters; I was telling fibs. I am 
ashamed to rob you, my ang» 1 , I know that you 
can scarcely make both ends meet yourself, and 
feed on locusts, but my impudence is too much 
for me. I am such a specimen of impudence- 
fit for a show * . . . You must excuse me, 
Borenka. 1 tell you the truth, because I can’t 
see your angel face without emotion.” 

A minute passed in silence. The old man 
heaved a deep sigh and ^aid 

” You might treat me to a glass of beer 
perhaps.” 

His son went out without a word, and again 
there was a sound of whispering the other side of 
the door. When a little later the beer was brought 
in, the old man seemed to revive at the sight of 
the bottles and abruptly changed his tone. , 

" I was at the races the other day, my boy/’ he 
began telling him, assuming a scared expression. 
We were a party of three, and we pooled three 
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roubles on Frisky. And, thanks to that Frisky, 
’we got thirty-two roubles each for our rouble. 
1 can’t get on without th* rates, my boy. It’s a 
gentlemanly diversion. My \irago always gives 
me a dressing over the races, but I go. 1 love it, 
and that's all about it.” 

Boris, a fair-haired young man with a me laticholy 
immobile face, w r as walking slowly up and down, 
listening in silt nee. When the old man stopp'd to 
clear his tluoat, he went up to him and said. 

” I bought myself a pan of boots tin other day, 
father, winch turn out to be too tight for me. 
Won't you take tlum ? I’ll let you have them 
cheap.” 

*' If you like,” said the old man with a grimace, 
“ only for the prut y»u gave h>r them, without 
any cheap mng.” 

“ Vtry wc II, I'll h t \uii haw the m on uidit." 

1 he «on grope d undi r tlu be cl and pioduce d the 
new boots. '] he fathei took off his clumsy, rusty, 
evidently sc tone! hand boots and began tiying on 
the new one s. 

" A prfcct fit,” In said Right, 1« t me ke*ep 
them An«l on 'Iuesda\ when 1 get mv pension. 
I'll send \ou the mun y for tin in I hat's not 
true, though,” lie* went on, suddenly falling into 
the same tearful tone again. * And it was a lie 
about the* races, too, and a lie about the pension. 
And you are deceiving me. Boh nka. . 1 feel 

your geneious tactfulness. I mi through* you I 
Your boots weie too small, because your heart 
is too big. Ah. Horenka, Bon nka f i understand 
it all and feel it.” 
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'* Have you moved into ne w lodgings ?” his son 
interrupt'd, to change tin- conversation. 

"Yes, Jiiy boy. 1 move every month. My 
virago can't stay long in the same place with her 
tempi r." 

♦ “ 1 went to your old lodgings, I meant to ask 

you to In re with me. In your state ol 

health it would do you good to be in the fresh 
air.” 

“ No,” slid tin old man, with a wave of his 

hand. ” the woman wouldn’t lit me, and I 

shouldn't i aie to m\>ilf. A hundred tunes you 

• * 

have tried to diag in< out of tin- pit, and I have 
tried myself, but nothing lame of n. Give it up. 

1 must sti< k in my tilthy hole, I his minuti, 

In re 1 .mi sitting, looking at your angel fact. Vit 
something is drawing me home to my hole. Such 
is my lati . You i.ui't draw a dung let tie to a 
ruse. Jhit it’s tiiiM 1 was going, my boy. It*s 
getting daik.” 

"Wait a minute tlnn. I’ll com* 1 with \oU. I 
ha\i to go to town to day inyMlt.” 

Hoth put on tinir ownoats and went out. 
When a little while afterward- tiny win driving 
in a cab, it was already dark, and light.- began to 
gleam in tin window-. 

I'm iohl>td you, lkunka!" the father 
muttered. “Poor children. i>oor children! It 
must be a dreadful trouble to h^ve such a father ! 

. lkm nka. my angel, 1 cannot lie when 1 se k your 
to face. You must excusi me. . . . W’hat my 
depravity ha.s come to. my God. Here I have 
just b< en rubbing you, and put you to shame with 
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my drunken state; 1 am robbing your brother?*, * 
too, and pul them to shame, and you should tl 
luive seen me v ''tenlav ! I won't conceal it, 
Boreuka. Some neighbour. a wretched erew, 
came to see my \ irago, ] got di 1111k, too, with them, 
and 1 bhuhguardi d \ 1*11 |H»or iluldn n for all 1 was 
worth. I ,ibiN d you, and t ompl,lined that you had 
abandoned me. 1 wanUd, you see, to touth the 
drunken humus’ lu aits, and pose as an unhappy 
father. It’s my way. you know, win 11 1 want to 
screen my uus 1 tluow all the b’aim on my 
innocent* luldn 11. 1 cant t» 11 lies and hide things 

from von, iiouuka. 1 i,mi< to see you as proud 
as a jnacoik, but win 11 1 saw your gentleness 
and kind In ait, my tongue (lave to the roof 
of inv mouth, and it ups« t my conceit nee com¬ 
pletely.” 

Iiudi, lather, let’** talk of something ilse" 

Motln 1 of ( iod. wh.it i hildren 1 have,” the 
old man went on, not lueding his soil. ” What 
wealth Hod lias b<^t<>w<d on me. Such childieu 
ought not to h.i\< had .1 bl.uk sheep like me for 
a iatlnr. but a real man with soul and feeling! 

1 am not w01 thy of you!” 

'1 In* old man took off his little cap with a button 
at the top and cr«»-si d Iiiiiim If several times. 

”1 hanks be* to Ihee, O Lor»l !” he said with 
a sigh, looking from suit to suit- though seek¬ 
ing for an lkcyi. ” Rt inai kal)le, exceptional 

children ! 1 ha\e time son-., and they are all like 

one. N’hit, steady, hard working and what 
brains l _ Cabman, what ^brains f Ongory alone 
has brains enough for ten. He speaks 1 -rcncb, 
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he speaks Gt rman, and talks be ttt r than any 01 your 
lawyer- - out is never tired of listening.' My 
children, my children, 1 can’t b lit\t that you arc 
mine 1 I can't believe it’ ^ou are a martyr, 
ni> Konnka, 1 am ruining \< u and 1 "hall go 
on ruining y< u ... You gi\i to nu endlessly, 
though ym know your money is thrown away. 
Tlicothu da\ 1 m nt \ou .i pitiful h tte r I described 
lieiw ill 1 wa" but \ou know 1 was King 1 wanted 
the money for mm And \ou give te> me because 
you are* afraid to wound me b\ refusing I know 
all that, ami ful it Grishas a martyr, too. 
On 'Ihur-day 1 went to his ofliei drunk, filthy, 
raggeel reeking erf \odka Ilk* a it liar I went 

straight up muIi a figure I pestered him with 
nast\ talk while lus eoll< ague s and s\ip< riors and 
pe titiom i" we re standing nmnel 1 ha\i disgraced 
him foi lift And he wash t the L ,»-t eonfused, 
onl\ tuxne <1 a bit pale but sunk d . nd i ami up to 
me as though tlit re wen nothing the matter e\cn 
introiltlied ua to his i olle agile s 1 he n he took 
nu* all the wa\ he me ami m t a we>r<l of reproach. 

1 rob him we»rsi than vou lake \our brother 
Saslia now, he s a niaitM te»o ’ lb married, as 
you know, a < olom 1 s daughte i <rf an uriste* ratic 
cmU and g< t a deiwrv with lie i . Yem would 
think he would have mithing to elo with me. 
Nee, brothel after his wielding In* came with llis 
young wife ami paiel nu the yrst visit . . lx 

my hole l pe»n my s« al 1 ’ 

The* old man gave a -ob and then begar 
laughing 

'* And at that moment, as luck would have it, 
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we were eating grated radish with kvas* and frying 
fish, and there was a stink enough in the* fiat 
to make the devil sick. 1 was i\ing down I'd 
had a drop- m\ \irago bourn ed out at the young 
people with her face crimson . It was a 
disgrace in f,ut l>ut Saslu lost sujh nor to it 

all.” 

“ Vcs our Sasha is a good fellow * said lions. 

“ I lit most sph ndid lillow ' \ou ait all puie 
gold, you and l>nsha and Sasha and Son\a I 
worry you torment \ou disgiace \ou rob you, 
and all my life 1 1mm not he aid one wind of 
reproach from \ou ym 1mm m or given me one 
cross look It would be all m ry well if 1 had 
been a decent lathei to \ou but as it is i You 
have had nothing fiom im but harm 1 am a bad, 
dissipated Hum Now thank (iod I am 

quieter and 1 1mm no stnnglh of will, but in old 
«days when \ou wen little 1 had eh te imination, 
will Whale mi I said or did l alwa\s thought 
it was right Sometimes Id eome home from 
the club at night thunk and ill humoured, and 
scold at \oiir poor mother for sending money. 
The whole night 1 would be tailing at her, and 
think it the light thing too, >ou would get up 
in the morning and go to school, while I'd still 
be venting mv te mpe r upon he r Jh aw ns ! 1 did 
torture her, poor mait^r * When you came back 
from sehoeil and I, was asleep you didn’t d«yo to 
have* dinner till 1 ge»t up At dinner agtUii there* 
wou’d be a flare up 1 daresay you mmmbei. 
J wish no one such a fa the r, God stmt me to you 
*#or a tn.il *N ih* f«,r a trial f Hold out, children, 
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to the* end! Honour thv father and thy days 
shall 1 m long. lYrliai* for your nobh conduct 
God will grant you long life. Cabman, stop !” 

The old man jumped out of the cab and ran into 
a tavern. Half an hour later lie came back, 
cleared hC throat in a drunken way, and sat 
down beside his son. 

Where’* Sonya now ?” he a**kid. “ Still at 
boarding school ?” 

“ No, slie left in May, and i> living now with 
Sacha's m<>tIn r-in-law.’' 

There !” said the old man in surprise. “ She 
is a jolly good girl ! So she i* following In r 

brother's example.\h, Borenka. she has 

no mother, no one to rejoice nwr her! I say, 
Borenka, does she . . . does she know how 1 am 


living ? Eh ?” 

Boris made no answer. Five minutes passed 
in profound silence. The old man gave a sob, 
wijx'd his fate with a rag and said: 

“ 1 love her. Borenka ! She is my only daughter, 
you know, and in oik ’s old age there is no comfort 
like a dai ghtcr. Could 1 mv her, Borenka ?’’ 

*’ Of course, when you like.” 

Really ? And she won’t mind ?” 

“Of course not, she has been trying to find you 
so as to see you.” 

*’ I’pon my soul! What children! Cabman, 
eh ? Arrange it. Borenka darling ! She is a young 
lady now. (/c'/ihi/cwm*. Lonsomn.e, and all the rest of 
1 in a relined way. and I don’t want t o show' my¬ 
self t^ her in such an abject state. I'll tell you 
how we'll contrive to work it. For three days 
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I will keep away from spirit", to get my filthy, 
drunken phiz into betUr older. lhcn I’ll come 
to you, and you shall lend me for tin* time some 
suit of yours; I’ll shave and have my liair cut, 
then you go and bring her to your Hat. Will 
you ?” 

“ Very will." 

" Cabman, stop !” 

The old man "prang ova «>1 tin* e,d» again and 
ran into a tavirn. W’liib■ Jloris was driving with 
him to hi> lodging lie jum(xd out twice again, 
while his’sun sat sihnt and waitol patiently ior 
him. When, after dismissing the ial>. tluy made 
their way across a long* ill thy yard to the 
** virago’s ” lodging, the old man pul on an utterly 
shamefaced and guilty air, and began timidly 
clearing his throat aiul (Inking with his lips. 

Bnrenka,” 1" raid ill an ingi alialing \oiie p 

if my virago begins saving anything, don't take 
any notice . . . and b<ha\e to her, you know, 
affably. Slu i" >gnoiant and impudent, but she’s 
a good baggage. I In r«- is a good, warm heart 
beating in In r bosom !” 

The long yard 1 iidt d, and Boris found himself in 
a dark entry. The swing door freaked, there was 
a smell of cooking and a smoking samovar. There 
was a sound of harsh \oit * Passing through the 
passage into the kitchen Boris could see nothing 
but tliic k smoke, a line with washing on it, and the 
chimney 01 the samovar through a crack of*which 
golden sparks were dropping. 

“ And here is my cell,” said the old man, stpoping 
down and going into a little room with a low- 
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pitched ceiling, and an atmosphere unbearably 
stifling from the proximity of tin* kitc hen. 

Here three women were sitting at the tabic 
regaling theiust lw s. Seeing the visitor^, they 
exc hanged glances and left oft eating. 

“ Well, did you get it ?“ one of them, apparently 
the “ virago ” Inrsilf, asked abruptly. 

“Yes, yes,” multi it d tin* old man. “Well, 
Boris, pray sit down. Everything is plain here, 
young man . . . \\l li\t m a simple way.'* 

He tmsthd about in an aimltss way. He felt 
ashamed be fore his son, and at the sdme time 
appan ntly In wanted to kt< p up before the women 
liis dignity as <mk of the walk, and as a forsaken, 
unhappy fatln r. 

“ Yes, young man. wv live simply with no 
nonsense,” lit wmt on muttering. “We are 
simple people, young man. . . . We are not 
like you, we don't want to keep up a show' before 
people. No’ . Shall wt ha\ e a drink of 
vodka ?“ 

One of the women (she was ashamed to drink* 
before* a stranger) heawd a sigh and said* 

“ Well, i'll have dimthii drink on account of 
the mushrooms. . . . Tluy are such mushrooms, 
they make you drink even if you don't want to. 
Ivan Cierasinntih, oiler the \oung gentleman, 
perhaps he will ha\e a drink !” 

The last word she pronounced i q a mincing drawl. 

“ Have a drink, young mac !“ said the father, 
not looking at his Min. " We have no wine or 
liqueur^, my boy, we live 11 . a plain way.” 

“ He doesn’t like our ways,” sighed the “ virago/ 
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" Never mind, never mind, he'll have a drink, 0 

Not to offend his father by refusing, Boris took 
a wineglass and drank in silence. Wien they 
brought in the samovar, to satisfy the old man, 
he drank two cup* of disgu:>ting tea in silence, 
with a melancholy face. Without a word he 
listened to the virago dropping hints about there 
being in this world crm 1, heartless children who 
abandon their parents. 

” Tknow what you are thinking now* !” said the 
old man, after drinking more and passing into his 
habitual &tate of drunken excitement. '' You think 

I have let myself sink into the mire, that I am 
to be pitied, but to my thinking, this simple life 
is much more normal than your life. ... I don’t 
need anybody, and . . . and 1 don’t intend to eat 
humble pie. ... 1 can’t endure* a wretched boy’s 

looking at me with compassion.” 

After tea he cleaned a herring and sprinkled it 
with onion, with such feeling, that tears of emotion 
stood in his eyes. He began talking again about 
the races and his winnings, about some Panama 
hat for which he had paid sixteen roubles the day 
before. He told lies with the same relish with 
which he ate herring and drank. His son sat on 
in silence for an hour, and began to say good-bye, 

“ 1 don’t venture to keep you,” the old man 
said, haughtily. ” You must excuse me, young 
man, for not living as you would like !” 

He ruffled up His feathers, snorted with dignity, 
and winked at the women. 

" Good-bye, young man,” he said, seeing hi9 
son into the entry. ” Attendez .” 
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In the entry, where it was dark, he suddenly 
pressed his face against the young man’s sleeve 
and gave a sob. 

" I should like* to have a look at Sonitchka,** 
ho whispered. “ Arrange it. Borenka, my angel. 
I'll shave. I'll put on your suit . . . I'll put on 
a straight face . . . I'll hold my tongue while she * 
is then*. Yes, yes, I will hold my tongue !” 

He looked round timidly towards the door, 
through which the women’s voices were heard, 
checked his sobs, and said aloud: 

" Good-bye, young man ! Attendez."' 
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*’ l'p.,n the breast of a i;t^antK cra^, 
i A Koldni clou llet rented for one m^lit." 

Li KMoMOV. 

In the n,om which the tawrn keeper, the Cossack 
Semyon Tthistopluy, called the “ travellers’ 
room/' that is kept e\t lusively lor travellers, a tall, 
broad-shouldi rod man »»f forty was sitting at the 
big unpainted table, lie was asleep with his 
elbows on the table and his head leaning on his 
fist. An end of tallow candle, stm k into an old 
pomatum pot, hghti d up his light brown lxard, his 
thick, broad nosi, his sunburnt c heeks,and the thick, 
black eyebrows overhanging his closed eyes. . . . 
The nose and the cheeks and tin eyebrows, all the 
features, each taken separately, were coarse and 
hea^’, like the furniture and the stove in the 
"travellers’ room.” but taken all together they 
gave the effect ot .something harmonious and 
even beautiful. Such is the lueky star, as it is 
called, of the Russian face: the coarser and 
harsher its features the softer and more good- 
natured it looks/ The man was dressed in a 
gentleman's reefer jacket, shabby, but bound 
with wide n< w braid, a plu-.li waistcoat, and 
full black trousers thrust into big high boots. 

vni. 20 tj 14 
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On one of the benches, which stood in a con- 
*tinuous row along the wall, a girl of eight, in a 
brown dress and Jong black stockings, lay asleep 
on a coat lined with fox. Her face was pale, her 
hair was flaxen, her shoulders were narrow, her 
whole body was thin and frail, but her nose stood 
out as thick and ugly a lump as the man’s. She 
• was sound asleep, and unconscious that her semi¬ 
circular comb had fallen olf her head and was 
cutting her cheek. 

The " travellers’ mom M had a festive appearance. 
The air was full of the smrll «>f freshly'scrubbed 
floors, there were no rags hanging as usual on the 
line that ran diagonally acro^ the room, and a 
little lam]) was burning in the corner over the 
table, casting a patch of red light on the ikon 
of St. George the Victorious From the ikon 
stretched on each side of the cornc r a row of cheap 
oleographs, which maintained a strict and careful 
gradation in the transition from the "acred to the 
profane. In the dim light ol the* candle end and 
the* red ikon lamp the pictures looked like one 
continuous stripe, covered with blurs of black. 
When the tiled stove*, trying to sing in uiiison*with 
the weather, drew in tile* air with a howl, w'hile 
the logs, as though waking up. burst into bright 
flame and hissed angrily, red patches began 
dancing on the* log walls, and over the* head of the 
sleeping man could bo se c n first the Elder Seraphim, 
then the Shah Nasir-ed-I>ii\ then a fat brown 
baby with goggle eyes, whispering in the c ar of a 
young, girl with an extraordinarily blank, and in¬ 
different face. . . . 
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Outside a storm was raging. Something frantic 
^ and wrathful, but profoundly unhappy, seemed ' 
to be flinging itself about the tavern with the 
ferocity of a wild beast and trying to break in. 
Banging at the d<M>rs, knocking at the windows and 
on the roof, scratching at the walls it alternately 
threatened and besought, then subsided for a 
brief interval, and then with a gleeful, treacherous 
howl burst into the chimney, but the wood 
flared up. and the lire like a ih.mud dog. flew 
wrathfully to meet its feu* a battle began, and 
after it- ^obs. shucks, howls of wrath. In all of 
this there # was the sound of angry misery and 
unsatisfied hate, and the* nmrtihed impatience of 
something accustomed to triumph. 

Bewitched by this wild, inhuman music the 
" travellers’ room ’ se< nit d sp» llbound for ever, 
but all at ome the dooi creakc d ami tin potboy, 
in a new print shirt, came in. lamping on one 
r leg, and blinking his sleepy eyes, he snulled the 
candle with his img< rs, put some more wood 
on the* lire and went out. At once from the 
church, which was three hunched pacts from 
the ttivcrn, the < lot k struck midnight. I he wind 
played w'ith the chimes as with the snowflakes; 
chasing the sounds of the clock it whirled the in 
round and round over a vast space, so that some 
strokes wire cut short or drawn out in long, 
vibrating notes, while otheis vvtie completely 
lost in the general‘uproar. One stroke sounded as 
distinctly in the room as though it had chimed 
just under the window. 'Ilie child, sleeping on 
the fox-skin, started and raised her head. For 
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a minute she stared blankly at the dark window, 
at Nasir-ed-Din, over whom a crimson glow from 
the fire flickered at that moment, then she turned 
her eyes upon the sleeping man. 

” 1 biddy,** she said. 

Hut the man did not move. 'I lie little girl 
knitted In r brow angrily, lay down, and curled 
up her legs. Someone in the tavern gave a 
loud, prolonged yawn. Soon afterwards there 
was the squeak of the swing door and the sound 
of indistinct voices. Someone (Mine in, shaking 
the snow off, and stamping in fdt hoot', which 
made a muffled thud • 


1i 

«« 


What is it ?” a woman's voice asked languidly. 
Mademoiselle Ilovaisky ha." come, . . 


answered a bass \<»uv* 


Again there wa^ ihe "(pieak of the swing door. 
Then cam* the n»ar of the wind rii"hing in. Some¬ 
one, probably the lame boy, ran to the door 
leading to the " travdlers’ room." coughed 
deferentially, and lifted tile hitch. 


“ This way. ladv, please,’’ "aid a 
voire in dulcet tunes. “ lt’^ dean in 
beauty. ...” 


woman s 
here, my 


The door was opened wide and a peasant with 



a beard appeared in the doorway, in the long coat 
of a coachman, plastered all owr with snow from x 
head to foot, and carrying a big trunk on his 


shoulder. He wa^ followed iqto the room by a 


feminine figure, scarcely leaf his height, with no 
face and no arms, muffl< d and wrapped up like a 
bundle and also covered with snow. A damp chill. 


as from a cellar, seemed to come to the child from 
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the coachman and the bundle, and the fire and 
the candles flickered. 

“ What nonsense!” said the bundle angrily. 
*' We could go perfectly well. We have only 
nine more mile* to go, mostly by the forest, and 
we should not gt t lost. . . 

“As for gttting lost, we shouldn't, blit the 
horses can't go on. lady ans\u r« d the ( oachman. 
“ And it is Thy Will. () Lord ! As though 1 
had done it on purpose' !” 

“ God knows where you have brought me. . . . 
Well, be* quiet. . . . 'I here are people asleep 
here, it seems. "Sou can go. ...” 

'J lie coachman put tin* portmanteau on the 
floor, and as he did **o a gnat lump of snow fell 
oli his should* rs. lie gave a suit! and went out. 

'linn the little girl saw two little hands come 
out from the middle of tin bundle, stn t< h up¬ 
wards and begin angrilv disentangling the network 
of shawls, kerchiefs and MMrv<\ hirst a i.ig 
shawl fell on tin ground, then a hood, tin n a white 
knitted kt rchief. After freeing la r head, the 
traveller took off her pelisse and at once shrank 
to half the si/e. Now she was in a long, grey 
coat with big buttons and bulging pot kets. From 
one pocket sin* pulled out a paper parcel, from the 
other a bunch of big, lit avy keys, which she put 
down so carelessly that the sleeping man started 
and opened his rye^,. For some time he looked 
blankly round him as though he didn’t know 
where he was, then he shook his head, went to the 
comer and -at down . . . I he n»\vtoinej- took 
olf her groat coat, which made her shrink to haJf 
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her size again, she took off her big felt boots, and 
sat down too. 

By now she no longer resembled a bundle: she 
was a thin little brunette of twenty. as slim as 
a snake, with a ’ong white face and curly hair. 
Her nose was long and sharp, her chin, too, was 
long and sharp, In r eyelashes wire long, the 
corners of her mouth \ur»* sharp, and, thanks to 
this geiural sharpness, the expression of her face 
was biting. Swathed in a closely fitting *black 
dress with a nm^ of lace at her mck and sleeves, 
with sharp <lbow< and long pink lirtgc r-. she 
recalled the |mrtrait' of medii\<d Fnglish ladies. 
The grave i oncentr.it ion of In r fare increased this 

likeness. 

'I in ladv looked round at tin* room, glanced 
subways at tin* man and tin 1 little girl, shrugged 
her shoulder*, and moved to the window. The dark 
windows were shaking from the damp west wind. 
Big Hakes of snow, glistening in tin ir whiteness, 
lay on tin* window frame, blit at once disappeared, 
borne away by the wind. *1 In* savage music grew* 
louder and louder. . . . 

After a long silence the little girl suddenly 
turned over, and said angrily, emphasizing each 
•word: 

" Oh. goodness, goodness, how unhappy I am ! 
Unhappier than anyone !’* 

The man got up and moved with little steps 
to the child with a guilty sor, which w ? a.' utterly 
out of keeping with his hug* figure and big beard. 

“ You are not asleep, dearie ?** he said, in an 
apologetic voice. " What do you want ?" 
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" I don't want anytliing, my shoulder aches! 
»You are a wicked man, Daddy, and God will 
punish you ! You’ll see He will punish you.” 

” My darling I know your shoulder aches, but 
what can I do, dearie ?” said the man, in the tone 
in which men who ha\o been drinking excuse 
themselves to their st« rn spouses. ” It’s the 
journev has mad*' your shoulder ache, Sasha. 
To-morrow we shall get there and ris*. and the 
pain ill go awav. . . .” 

“To-morrow tomorrow. . . . K very day you 
say to irtormw. We shall he going on another 
twenty day-.” 

*' But we-.hall arrive to mormw, dearie, on your 
father’-, word of honour. I never tell a lie, but if 


we are d( tamed bv tlit' snowstorm it is not my 
fault.” 


I can’t bear anv more, I can’t, I can’t !’ 


Sasha j< rk« d he r leg abruptly and filled the 
room with an unph as.mt wailing. Her father 
made a de-pairing gesture, and looked hopelessly 
towards the young ladv. I he latter shrugged her 
shoulders, and hesitatingly went up to Sasha. 


" Listen, 


dear. 


said, "it’s 


use 


crying. It's n ally naughty; if your shoulder 


aches it can’t be helped.” 

” You set*, Madam,” said the* man quickly, as 


though defending himself, ” we have not slept 
for two nights, and have been travelling in a 
revolting conveyance. Well, of course, it is 
natural she should be* ill and miserable, . . . and 


thtn, you know, we had a drunken driver, our 
portmanteau lias been stolen . . . the snowstorm 
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all the time, but what’s the use of crying. Madam ? 
I am exhausted, though, by sleeping jn a sitting 
position, and I feel as though I were drunk. 
Oh, dear! Sasha, I fed sick as it is, and then 
you (ry!" 

'I lie man shook his head, and with a gesture 
of despair sat down. 

“Of course you mustn’t cry.” si id the young 
lady. ” it’s only little bal»i« s cry. If you an* ill, 
dear, you must undress and go to deep. . . Let 
us take- off your tilings !” 

Win n the diild had Imn undn -s« d and pac ilied 
a silenc e reigned again. 'I In young lady seated 
lurself at the window and looked round wonder- 
ingly at the room of the inn, at the ikon, at the 
stove. . . . Apparently the room and the little* 
girl with the thick nose, in her short hoy’s night¬ 
gown, and the diild’s father, all seemed strange 
to her. I his strange man was s.tting in a corner; 
he* kc j>t looking about him In lj.hsdv. as though he 
were drunk, and rubbing his face with the palm 
of his hand. He sat >ilent. blinking and judging 
from his guilty-looking iigure it was difficult to 
imagine that he woii'd soon In gin to speak. Yet 
he was the lirst to begin. Stroking his knees, he 
gave a cough, laughed, and said: 

“ It’s a coimdv, it really is. . . . I look and 
1 cannot believe my tyo: ft»r what devilry has 
ilestinv driven us to this accursed inn ? What did 
she want to show by it? Life sometime per¬ 
forms such ' salto ntoriuh'.’ «*ne can only stale and 
blink in ama/enunt. Ha t jyon come from far. 
Madam ?" 
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“ No, not from far,” answered tho young lady. 
*' I am going from our ostat«\ fifteen miles from 
here, to our farm, to mv father and brother. My 
name is Ilovaisky, and tin* farm is railed llovuiskoo. 
It’s nine miles away. What unpleasant weather !" 

“ It couldn’t be wom*." 

The lame boy e.uue 111 and Murk a n» w candle 
in the punatum j»ot. 

" You might biing us the siniovar. bov,” said 
the man. adeli easing him. 

“ W ho drinks tea now ?” laughed tin* boy. 

It is a Mil to drink tea before mass. . . .** 

“Never mind* boy, you won’t burn in lull 
if we do. ..." 

Over the tea the new acquaintances got into 
conversation. 

Mile. Ilovaisky hariud that her companion 
was calh <1 (irigorv l\tro\iteh Lilian v. that he* 
W'as the brother of the I.ihare\ who w,is Marshal of 
Nobility in one of the neighbouring districts, and 
he himself had once* been a landowner, but bad 
“ run through everything in his time.” I.iharev 
learned that her name was Marya Mihailovna, 
that her father had a huge* estate, but that she 
was the emly one to look aft* r it as her fathe r and 
brother looked at lib* through tlnir linger-., we-ns 
irresponsible, and were* too fe>nd of liarriers. 

“My father and brother are* all alone* at the 
farm, 1 ' she told him, brandishing her linger^ (die 
had the habit ol* moving her huger-, be fore her 
pointed fan* as she* talked, and after e*ve-rv sente-nre 
moistened her lips with her sharp liMle tqngue). 
“ They, I me an men, are an irresponsible* lot, and 
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don't stir a finger for themselves. I can fancy' 
there will be no one to give them a meal after the 
fast! \VV have no mother, and we have such 
servants that they can’t lay the tablecloth pru- 
jxtIv when I am awav. You can imagine their 
condition now ! They will be left with nothing 
to break tin ir fast, while I have to stay here all 
night. How strange it all i>.” 

She shrugged her should'is, took a sip from 
her cup, and*said: * 

11 There are festivals that have a special 
fragrance: at Master, Trinity and Thristmas 
there is a peculiar scent in the air. liven unbe¬ 
lievers are fond of iho-e festivals. My brother, for 
instance, argues that then* N no (iod, but he is 

the first to liuiTV to Matins at Ead'r." 

* 

l.iharev raised his eves to Mlh . Ilovaisky and 
l.mghed. 

I hev argue that there is no <iod.” she went 
on, laughing too. “ but why E it. tell me, all the 
celebr.ited writers, the learned nn n. clever |H*ople 
generally, in fact, believe toward"- the end of their 
life ?” 

” If a man does not know how to believe when 
he is young. Madam, he won't believe in his old 
age if he E ever so much of a writer.” 

Judging from Liharev’s cough he had a bass 
voice, but. probably from being afraid* to speak 
aloud or from exaggerated shyness, he spoke in a 
tenor. After a brief pause he heaved a j-igh and 
said: 

” The way I look at i* is that faith is a faculty 
of the spirit. It is just the same as a talent, one 
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must be born with it. So far as I can judge by 
myself, by the people* I have seen in my time, 
and by all that is done* around us, this faculty is 
present in Russians in it*' highest degree. Russian 
life presents us with an uninb rrupted succession 
of convictions and aspirations, and, if you care 
to know, it ha*' not vit the faintest notion of lack 
of faith or sciptiusm. If a Kussi.m does not 
believe in (iod, it means lie believes in something 
else.'* 

Lilia rev took a cup of tea from Mile. Ilovaisky, 
drank oii'lndf at <»n»* gulp, and went on : 

“1 will till you about mvself. Nature has 
implanted in my br« .»*! an extraordinary faculty 
for belief. Whisper it not to the night, but half 
my lib* 1 was in tin* ranks of the Atheists and 
Nihilists, but tin re was not on«- hour iu my life 
in which I r« as< d to believe. All talents, as a 
rule, show tlienisilves in early childhood, and so 
my faculty showed it-elf when 1 could still walk 
upright under tin tabh . Mv mother liked her 
children to eat a gnat deal, and when she gave 
nu- food she Usi <1 to say: 4 Mat! Soup is the 
gn at thing in lib*!’ 1 believed, and ate the 

soup ten tilin'- a day. ale like a shark, ate till I 
was disgusted and stupefied. My nurse used to 
tell me fairy tales, and I believed in hoiiM-spirits, 
in wood-elves, and in goblins of all kinds. 1 used 
sometimes to steal corrosive sublimate from my 
father, sprinkle ft on cakes, and carry thum up to 
the attic that the house-spirits, you see, might eat 
them and be killed. And when I was taught to 
read and understand what I read, then there was 
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a fine to-do. I ran away to America and went 
off to join the brigands, and wanted to go into a 
monastery, and hired boys to torture me for 
being a Christian. And note that my faith was 
always active, never d< ad. If I was running away 
to America I not alone, but seduced someone 
else, as gnat a fool as I was, to go with me, and 
was delight* <1 when I was nearly fro/t n outside the 
town gates and when I was thrash'd; if I went 
to join the brigands I always came back wit*h my 
fare batluvd. A most restless childhood. I assure 
you ! And when tiny sent nu to tin* hifth school 
and pelted me with all sort" of truth*- that K that 
the t arth go< s round the sun. or that white light is 
not white, but i" made up of s<\<n colours- -my 
poor little lit ad began to go round ! Everything 
was thrown into a whirl in me: Xaviu who made 
I lie miii stand '-till, and my motln r who in the name 
of the Propint I a Ji|.th disapproved of lightning 
conductors, am! my fatlur who wa" indilferent 
to tin* truth" 1 had leariud. My » nlightenment 
inspir'd me. I warn It red about tin* house and 
stables like one jH«s"t"setl. pre.ubing my truths, 
was horrified by ignorance, glowul with hatred 
for anyone who saw in white light nothing but 
white light. . . . Hut all that’s nonseme and 
childishness. Sirious. so to speak, manly en¬ 
thusiasms began only at the uniwr&ity. You 
have, no doubt. Madam, taken your degree some¬ 
where ?” 

“ 1 studied at Novotcherka*k at the Don 
Institute. 

” Then you have not been to a university ? So 
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you don’t know what science means. All the 
sciences in the world have the same passport, 
without which they regard themselves as meaning¬ 
less . . . the striving towards truth ! Every one 
of them, even pharmacology, ha" for its aim not 
utility, not the al'eviation of life, hut truth. It's 
remarkable! When you sit to work to study 
any science, what strikes you iir-t of .ill is its 
beginning. 1 assure you then* i- noticing more 
attractive and grander, nothing is so staggering, 
nothing takes a man’s breath a wav like the be¬ 
ginning of any science. l ; rom the tirst five or six 
lectun s you are soaring on wing- of the brightest 
hopes, you already seem to voiir-i If to be welcom¬ 
ing truth with open arms. And 1 gave myself up 
to sen nee. h« art and soul, passionately, as to 
the woman one loves. I was its slavi ; 1 found it 
the sun of my existence, and a-ki d tor no other. 
1 studied dav and night without iW, ruined 
myself ovc r books, wept when lx foie my < v< s 
nun exploited science for flu ir own personal 
ends. Hut my < nthusiasm did not la t long. 1 he 
tremble is that (vary science has a lx ginning but 
not an end, like a recurring decimal /oology has 
discovered 35,000 kinds oi in-*«t-. < hemistry 

reckons <>o < lements. If in time tin- of noughts 


can be written after these iigim /oology and 
ch< mistry will be ju-t as far from tlnir end as 
now, and .ill eontem[>oraiy **ci« nhln work eon ists 
in increasing these numbers. 1 -aw through this 
trick when I discovered the 35.001 *-! and hit no 
satisfaction. Well, I had no time to mffjr from 
disillusionment, as I was soon possessed by a 
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new faith. I plunged into Nihilism with its 
manifestoes, it=» 'black divisions,' and all the 
rest of it. I ‘ went to the people, worked in 
factories, worked as an oiler, as a barge hauler. 
Afterwards, when wandering ovi r Russia, I had a 
taste of Russian life, 1 turn* d into a fervent 
devotee of that life. 1 loved the Kuv*ian people 
' with poignant intensity; 1 loud their God and 
believed in Jhm, and in tin ir language, their 

creative genius.\nd so on, and so on‘ . . . 

I have been a '■lavophile in my time, I Used to 
pester Aksakov with h tt<r-. and 1 was a'Ukraino- 
phile, and an arc lniologM, and a collector of 
bpecimens of pcasant ait. . . . 1 wa^ enthusiastic 

over ideas, people, events, places . . . my en¬ 
thusiasm w'as endless! live year-, ago 1 was 
working for the abolition of private property: my 
last creeil was non-re -^stance tei e vil.” 

S*i-. 1 i.i giu an .icnujt j^l, a.id l egan moving. 
Liharev got up aliel Went te) lur. 

" Won’t you liave* some tea, dearie ?” he asked 
tenderly. 

“ Drink it yourself," the- child answered rudely. 

Liharev was disconcerted, and went back to 
the table with a guilty st< p. 

” Th(‘ii you have had a lively time 1 " said Mile. 
Ilovaisky; “ you have something to remember.” 

” We ll, yes, it’s all verv lively when one sits 
over tea and chatters to a kind listener, but you 
should ask what that liveliness has com me! 

‘What price have 1 paid for the variety of my life ? 
You see, Madam, 1 have not held my convictions 
like a German doctor of philosophy, zierheh - 
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manncrlich , I have not lived in solitude, but every 
conviction I have had has bound my back to the 
yoke, has torn my body to pieces. Judge, for 
yourself. I \va>. wealthy like my brothers, but 
now I am a beggar. In the delirium of my en¬ 
thusiasm I smashed up my own fortune and my 
wife's- a heap of other people’s money. Now I 
am forty-two, old age is close upon me. and 1 am 
homeless, like a dog that has dropped behind its 
waggon at night. All my life 1 have not known 
what peace meant, my soul Ini'. been in continual 
agitation,* di>tresvd even bv its hopes ... I 
have been wearied out with heavy, ii regular work, 
have endure d privation, have live times been in 
prison. ha\e dragged myself arrows the provinces 
of Archangel and of '1 obolsk . . . it’s painful 
to think of it ! 1 have livi d, but in my fever 
I have not < veil been conscious of the process of 
life itself. Would you belii ve it, 1 don’t remembci 

w 

"a single spring, 1 ne\er notiud how my wife loved 
me. how mv duldnn were born. What more 

mt 

can I tell vou ? 1 hav< been a misfortune to 

nr 

all who havt loved me. . . . My mother has worn 
mourning for me these hfteen years, while my proud 
brothers, who have had to wince, to blush, to bow 
their heads, to waste their money on my account, 
have come in the end to hate me like poison." 

Liharev got up and sat down again. 

" If I were simply unhappy 1 should thank God," 
he went on without looking at his listener. • " My 
personal unhappiness sink-> into the background 
when I remember how often in my • uthu>iasms 
I have been absurd, far from the truth, unjust, cruel. 
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dangerous ! How often I have hated and despised 
those whom I ought to have loved, and vice versa t 
I have changed a thousand times. One^day I 
believe, fall down and worship, and the next I 
dec like a coward from the gods and friends of 
yesterday, and swallow in silence the ' scoundrel f 
they hurl after me. God alone has seen how often 
I have wept and bitten my pillow in shame for 
my enthusiasms. Never once in my life have I 
intentionally li< d or done evil, but my conscience 
is not clear ! 1 cannot even boast, Madam, that I 

have no one's life ujkhi my conscience, for my 
wife died before my t yes, worn out by my reckless 
activity. my wife! 1 tell you they have 

two ways of treating wonun nowadays. Some 
measure women's skulls to prove* woman is inferior 
to man, pick out her de fects to mock at her, 
to look original in her eyes, and to justify their 
sensuality. ()tliers do their utmost to raise women 
to their level, that is. force them to learn bv heart 
the .55.000 species, to speak and write the same 
foolish things as tin y''peak and write themselves.” 

Liharev's face darkened. 

1 tell you that woman has been and always 
will be the slave of man.’' lit' said in a bass voice, 
striking his list on the table. " She is the soft, 
tender wax which a man always moulds into 
anything he likes. . . . My God! for the sake 
of some trumpery masculine enthusiasm she will 
cut olf her hair, abandon r family. di< among 
strangers ! . . . among the ideas for which she^ 
has sacrificed herself tin re is not a single feminine 
one. . . . An unquestioning, devoted slave! I 
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have not measured skulls, but I say this from hard, 
bitter experience: the proudest, most independent 
women, if I have succeeded in communicating 
to them my enthusiasm, have followed me without 
criticism, without question, and done anything 
I chose; 1 have turned a nun into a Nihilist who, 
as I heard afterwards, shot a gendarme; my wife 
never left me lor a minute in my wanderings, an<t 
like a weathercock changed her faith in step 
with my changing enthusiasms.” ' 

Lilian*v jumped up and walked up and down 
the io< 5 in. 

“ A noble, sublime slavery!” he said, clasping 
his hands. “It is ju>t in it that the highest 
meaning of woman’s life lies ! Of all the fearful 
-medley of thoughts and impressions accumulated 
in my brain from my association with women my 
memory, like a filter, has retained no ideas, no 
clever saying, no philosophy, nothing but that 
extraordinary resignation to fate, that wonderful 
mercifulness, forgiveness of everything.” 

Liharev clenched his fists, stared at a fixed 
point, and with a sort of passionate intensity, as 
though he were savouring each word as he uttered 
it, hissed through his clenched teeth: 

“ That . . . that great-hearted fortitude, faith¬ 
fulness unto death, poetry of the heart. . . . The 
meaning of life lies in just that unrepining martyr¬ 
dom, in the tears which would soften a stone, in the 
boundless, all-forgiving love which brings light 
and warmth into the chaos of life. . . .” 

Mile. Ilovaisky got up slowly, took a step towards 

Liharev, and fixed her eyes upon his faefc. From 
viu. 15 
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the tears that glittered on his eyelashes, from his 
quivering, passionate voice, from the flush on his 
cheeks, it was clear to her that women were not a 
chance, not a simple subject of conversation. 
They were the object of his new enthusiasm, or. as 
he said himse lf, his new faith ! l ; or the first time 
in her life she saw a man carried away, fervently 
•believing. With his gesticulations with his 
flashing eyes he seemed to her mad, frantic, but 
there was a feeling of such beauty in the lire of 
his eyes, in his words, in all the movements 
of his huge body, that without noticing what 
she was doing she stood facing him a*-* though 
rooted to the spot, and gazed into his face with 
delight. 

" Take my mother," he said, stretching out 
his hand to her with an imploring expression on 
his face, “ I poisoned her existence, according to 
her ideas disgraced the name of Liharev, did hei 
as mtieh harm as the most malignant enemy, and 
what do you think ? My brothers give her little 
sums for holy bread and church services, and, 
outraging hei religious feelings, she saves that 
money and sends it in secret to her erring Grigory. 
This trifle alone elevates and ennobles the soul 
far more than all the theories, all the clever 
sayings and the 35,000 species. I can give you 
thousands of instances. Take you, even, for 
nstance ! With tempest and darkness outside 
you are going to your father aiul your brother 
to cheer them with your affection in the holiday, 
though very likely they have forgotten and are 
not thinking of you. And, wait a bit, and you will 
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love a man and follow him to the North Pole* 


You would, wouldn’t you ? M 

” Yes, if I loved him.” 

” There, you see,” cried Liharev delighted, and 
he even stamped with his foot. ,l Oil dear ! flow 
glad I am that I have met you ! Fate is kind to me, 
1 am always meeting splendid people. Not a day 
passes but one makes acquaintance with somebody 
ome would give one's soul for. '1 here arc ever 
so many more good people than bad in this world. 
Here, *ee, for instance, how openly and from our 
hearts we have been talking as though wo had 
known eaih other a hundred years. Sometimes, 1 
assure you, one restrains oneself for ten years and 
holds one’s tongue, is reserved with one’s friends 


and one’s wife. 


and meets some cadet in a tiain 


and babbles one’s whole soul out to him. It is 


the lirst time 1 ha\e the honom ol suing you, 
and yet 1 have confessed to you a- 1 have m vrr 
confessed in my life. Why is it ?” 

Rubbing hi- hands and muling good-humouredly 
Li hare v walked up and down the room, and lell to 
talking about women again. Meanwhile they 
began ringing for matins. 

CioodiKSs,” wailed Sasha. ‘ lie won’t let 


me sleep with his talking !” 

“ Oh, yes !” said Li hare v, startled. " 1 am 
sorry, darling, sleep, sleep. ... I have two boys 
besides her,” lie whispered. ”'lhey are living 
with their uncle, Madam, but this one cart't exist 
a day without her father. She’s wretched, she 
complains, but she sticks to me like a fly to honey. 
I have been chattering too much, Madam, and 
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it would do you no harm to sleep. Wouldn't you 
like me to make up a bed for you ?’* 

Without waiting for permission he shook the 
wet pelisse, stretched it on a bench, fur side 
upwards, collected various shawls and scarves, 
put the overcoat folded up into a roll for a pillow, 
*»and all this he did in silenc* with a look of devout 
rcvinnci as though he wire not handling a 
woman's rag**, but tin fiagnnnt> of holy vessels. 
There was sonuthmg apolog< tic embarrassed 
about his whole iiguri as though m the presence 
of a weak creature he felt ashamed of his height 
and strength. . 

When Mile. Ilovaisky had lain down, he put 
out the candle and sat down on a stool by the 
stove. 

“ So, Madam,” he whispered lighting a fat 
cigarette and pulling the smoke into the stove, 
“ Nature has put into the Russian an extraordinary 
faculty for belief, a si arching intelligence, and 
the gift of speculation, but all that is reduced to 
ashes by irresponsibility, laziness, and dreamy 
frivolity. ... Yes . 

She gazed wonderingly into the darkness, and 
saw only a spot of red on the ikon and the flicker 
of the light of the stove on Liharev's face. The 
darkness, the chime of the bells the roar of the 
storm, the lame boy, Sasha with her freffulness, 
unhappy Liharev and his sayings—all this was 
mingled together, and seemed to grow into one 
huge impression, and God'- world seemed to her 
fantastic, full of marvel> and magical forces. 
All that she had just heard was ringing in her 
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ears, and human life presented itself to her as 
a beautiful poetic fairy-tale without an end. 

The immense impression grew and grew, 
clouded consciousness, and turned into a sweet 
dream. She was asleep, though she saw the little 
ikon lamp, and a big nose with the light playing 
on it. 

She heard the sound of weeping. « 

" Daddy, darling,” a child's voice was tenderly 
entreating, “ let’s go back to uncle ! There is a 
Christmas-tree there! Styopa and Kolya are 
there !** 

" My darling, what can I do ?" a man's bass 
persuaded softly. ” Understand me! Come, 
understand !" 

And the man’s weeping blended with the 
child’s. This voice of human sorrow, in the 
midst of the howling of the storm, touched the 
girl's ear with such sweet human music that she 
could not bear the delight of it, and wept too. 
She was conscious afterwards of a big, black 
shadow coming softly up to her, picking up a 
shawl that had dropped on to the floor and care¬ 
fully wrapping it round her feet. 

Mile. Ilovaisky was awakened by a strange 
uproar. She jumped up and looked about her 
in astonishment. The deep blue dawn was 
looking in at the window half-covered with snow. 
In the room there was a grey twilight, through 
which the stov£ and the sleeping child and Nasir- 
ed-Din stood out distinctly. The stove And the 
lamp w f ere both out. Through the wide-open door 
she could see the big tavern room with a counter 
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and chairs. A man, with a stupid, gipsy face 
and astonished eyes, was standing in the middle 
of the room in a puddle of melting snow, holding a 
big red star on a stick. He was surrounded by 
a group of boys, motionless as statues, and plastered 
over with snow. The light shone through the red 
paper of the star, throwing a glow of red on their 
wet faces. The crowd was shouting in disorder, 
and from its uproar Mile. Ilovaisky could make 
out only one couplet: • 

“ Hi, you Little Russian lad, 

Bring your sharp knife, " 

\Vc will kill the few, we will kill him, 

The son of tribulation. ...” 

Liharev was standing near the counter, looking 
feelingly at the singers and tapping his feet in 
time. Seeing Mile. Ilovaisky, he smiled all over 
his face and came up to her. She smiled too. 

“ A happy Christmas !” he said. “ I saw you 
slept well.” 

She looked at him, said nothing, and wont on 
smiling. 

After the conversation in the night lie seemed 
to her not tall and broad shouldered, but little, just 
as the biggest steamer seems to us a little thing 
when we hear that it has crossed the ocean. 

” Well, it is time for me to set off,” she said. 
“ I must put on my things. Tell me where you 
are going now ?” 

"I ? To the station of Klinushki, from there 
to Sergievo, and from Sergkvo, with horses, 
thirty miles to the coal mines that belong to a 
horrid man, a general called Shashkovskv. My 
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brothers have got me the post of superintendent 
there. ... I am going to be a coal miner." 

“ Stay, I know those mines. Shashkovsky is my 
uncle, you know. But . . . what are you going 
there for ?’’ asked Mile. Ilovaisky, looking at 
Liharev in surprise. 

" As superintendent. To superintend the coal 
mines." 

“ I don’t understand!” she shrugged her 
shoulders. " You are going to the mines. But. 
you know, it’s the bare steppe, a desert, so dreary 
that you*couldn’t exist a day there ! It’s horrible 
coal, no one will buy it, and my uncle’s a maniac, 
a despot, a bankrupt. . . . You won’t get your 
salary !*’ 

“ No matter," said Liharev, unconcernedly, 
" I am thankful even for coal mines." 

She shrugged her shoulders, and walked about 
the room in agitation. 

"I don’t understand, I don’t understand," she 
said, moving her fingers before her face. " It’s 
impossible, and . . . and irrational ! You must 
understand that it’s . . . it’s worse than exile. 
It is a living tomb ! () Heavens !’’ she said hotly, 

going up to Liharev and moving her fingers before 
his smiling face; her upper lip was quivering, and 
her sharp face turned pale, " Come, picture it, the 
bare steppe, solitude. There is no one to say a word 
to there, and ^ou . . . are enthusiastic over 
women! Coal mines . . . and women!’’ 

Mile. I ’ovaisky was suddenly ashamed o! her 
heat and, turning away from Liharev, walked to 
the window'. 
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“ No, no, you can’t go there,” she said, moving 
her fingers rapidly over the pane. 

Not only in her heart, but even in her spine 
she felt that behind her stood an infinitely unhappy 
man, lost and outcast, while he, as though he were 
unaware of his unhappiness, as though he had not 
shed tears in the night, was looking at her with a 
m kindly smile. Better he should go on weeping! 
She walked up and down the room several times 
in agitation, then stopped short in a come/ and 
sank into thought. Liharev was saying something, 
but she did not hear him. Turning her’back on 
him she took out of her purse a money note, 
stood for a long time crumpling it in her hand, 
and looking round at Liharev, blushed and put 
it in her pocket. 

The coachman's voire was heard through the 
door. With a stern concentrated face she began 
putting on her things in silence. Liharev wxapped 
her up, chatting gaily, but every word he said lay 
on her heart like a weight. It is not cheering 
to hear the unhappy or the dying jest. 

When the transformation of a live person 
into a shapeless bundle had been completed, 
Mile. Ilovaisky looked for the last time round the 
'* travellers' room,” stood a moment in silence, and 
slowly walked out. Liharev went to see her off.... 

Outside, God alone knows why, the winter was 
raging still. Whole clouds of big soft snowflakes 
were whirling restlessly over the earth, unable to 
find a resting-place. The horses, the sledge, the 
trees, a bull tied to a post, all w f ere w'hite and 
seemed soft and fluffv. 
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" Well, God help you," muttered Liharev, 
tucking her into the sledge. ** Don’t remember 
evil against me. ...” 

She was silent. When the sledge started, and 
* had to go round a huge snowdrift, she looked 
back at Liharev with an expression as though she 
wanted to say something to him. He ran up to 
her, but she did not say a word to him, she only 
looked at him through her long eyelashes with 
little Specks of snow on them. 

Whether his finely intuitive soul were really 
able to rdad that look, or whether his imagination 
deceived him, it suddenly began to seem to him 
that with another touch or two that girl would 
have forgiven him his failures, his age, his desolate 
position, and would have followed him without 
question or reasonings. He stood a long while 
as though rooted to the spot, gazing at the tracks 
left by the sledge runners. The snowflakes greedily 
, settled on his hair, his beard, his shoulders. . . . 
Soon the track of the runners had vanished, and 
he himself, covered with snow, began to look like 
a white rock, but still his eyes kept seeking 
something in the clouds of snow. 
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The town was a little one, worse than a village, 
and it was inhabited by saucily any but old 
people who died with an infrequency that was 
really annoying. In the hospital and in the 
prison fortress very few colhns were needed. In 
fact business was bad. If Yakov Ivanov had been 
an undertake! in the chief town of the province 
he would certainly have had a house of ins own, 
and people would have addressed him as Yakov 
Matveyitch; here in this wretched little town 
people called him simply Yakov; his nickname, 
in the street was for some reason Hronze, and he 
lived in a poor way like a humble peasant, in a 
little old hut in which there was only one room, 
and in this room he and Marfa, the stove, a double 
bed, the coffins, his bench, and all their belongings 
were crowded together. 

Yakov made good, solid coffins. For peasants 
and working people he made them to lit himself, 
anil this was never unsuccessful, for there were none 
taller and strongs than he, even in the prison, 
( though he was seventy. For gentry and for 
women he made them to measure, and used an 
iron foot-rule for the purpose. He was* very 

unwilling to take orders for children’s coffins, 

237 
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and made them straight off without measure* 
ments, contemptuously, and when he was paid for 
the work he always said: 

" I must confess I don’t like trumpery jobs/' 

Apart from his trade, playing the fiddle brought 
him in a small income. 

The Jews' orchestra conducted by Moisey 
Ilyitch Shahkos, the tinsmith, who took more 
than half their receipts for himself, played as a 
rule at weddings in the town. As Yakov played 
very well on the tiddle, especially Russian songs, 
Shahkes sometjm< s invited him to join the orchestra 
at a fee of half a rouble a day, in addition to tips 
from the vNitoi*. When Bronze sat in the 
orchestra first of a*l his fare became crimson and 
perspiring; it w,^ hot, there was a suffocating 
smell of garlic, the tiddle squeaked, the double 
bass wheezed clo-e to his light ear, while the tlutc 
wailed at his left, played by a gaunt, red-haired 
Jew who had a perfect network of red and blue 
veins all over his face, and who bore the name 
of the famous millionaire Rothschild. And this 
accursed Jew contrived to play even the liveliest 
things plaintively. For no apparent reason Yakov 
little by little became possessed by hatred and 
contempt for the Jews, and especially for Roths* 
child; he began to pick quarrels with him, rail 
at him in unseemly language and once-even tried 
to st rike him, and Rothschild was offended and said, 
looking at him ferociously: 

‘‘If it were not that i respect you for your 
talent. I would have sent you flying out of the 
window." 
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Then he began to weep. And because of this 
Yakov was not often asked to play in the orchestra; 
he was only sent for in case of extreme necessity 
in the absence of one of the Jews. 

Yakov was never in a good temper, as he was 
continually having to put up with terrible losses. 
For instance, it was a sin to work on Sundays or 
Saints’ days, and Monday was an unlucky day, 
so that in the course of the yeai there were some 
two hundred days on which, whether he liked it 
or not. he had to sit with his hands folded. 
And only tliink, what a loss that meant. If anyone 
in the town had a wielding without music, or if 
Shahkes did not send for Yakov, that was a loss, 
too. The superintendent of the prison was ill 
for two years and was wasting away, and Yakov 
was impatiently waiting for him to die, but the 
superintendent went away to tin- chief town of the 
province to be doctored, and there took and died. 
TJicrc’s a loss for you, ten roubles at least, as 
there would have been an expensive colhn to make, 
lined with brocade. The thought of his losses 
haunted Yakov, especially at night; he laid his 
fiddle on the bed beside him, and when all sorts 
of nonsensical ideas came into his mind he touched 
a string; the fiddle gave out a sound in the darkness, 
and he felt better. 

On the sixth of May of the previous year Marfa 
had suddenly been taken ill. The old woman’s 
breathing was laboured, she drank a great <Jeal 
of water, and she staggered as bh<‘ walked, yet 
she lighted the stove in the morning and even 
went herself to get water. Towards evening she 
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lay down. Yakov played his fiddle all day; 
when it was quite dark he took the book in 
which he used every day to put down his losses, 
and, feeling dull, he began adding up the total for the 
year. It came to more than a thousand roubles. 
This so agitated him that he flung the reckoning 
beads down, and trampled them under his feet. 
Then he picked up the reckoning beads, and 
again spent a long time clicking with them and 
heaving deep, strained sighs. His fate was 
crimson and wet with perspiration. He thought 
that if he had put that lost thou>and roubles in 
the bank, the interest for a year would have been 
at least forty roubles, so that forty roubles was 
a loss too. In fact, wherever one turned there 
were losses and nothing else. 

" Yakov !” Marfa called unexpectedly. " I ant 
dying.” 

He looked round at his wife. Her face was 
rosy with fever, unusually bright and joyful- 
looking. Bronze, accustomed to seeing her face 
always pale, timid and unhappy-looking, was 
bcwildcicd. it looked as if she really were dying 
and were glad that she was going away for ever 
from that hut, from the coffins, and from Yakov. 

. . . And she gazed at the ceiling and moved her 
lips, and her expression was one of happiness, as 
though she saw death as her deliverer and were 
whispering with hint. 

It was daybreak; from the window one could see 
the Hush of dawn. Looking at the old woman, 
Yakov for sonic reason reflected that he had not 
once in his life been affectionate to her, had had 
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no feeling for her, had never once thought to buy 
her a kerchief, or to bring her home some dainty 
from a wedding, but had done nothing but shout 
at her, scold her for his losses, shake his fists at her; 
it is true he had never actually beaten her, but he 
had frightened her, and at such times she had 
always been numb with terror. Why, he had 
forbidden her to drink tea because they spent 
too much without that, and she drank only hot 
watei*. And he understood why she had such a 
strange, joyful face now, and he was overcome with 
dread. • 

As soon as it was morning he borrowed a horse 
from a neighbour and took Marfa to the hospital. 
There w ? ere not many patients there, and so he had 
not long to wait, only three hours. To his great 
satisfaction the patients were not being received 
by the doctor, who was himself ill, but by the 
assistant, Maxim Nikolaitch, an old man of whom 
everyone in the town used to say that, though he 
* drank and was quarrelsome, he knew more than 
the doctor. 

“ I wish you good-day,” said Yakov, leading his 
old woman into the consulting room. ” You 
must excuse us, Maxim Nikolaitch, we are always 
troubling you with our trumpery affairs. Here 
you see my better half is ailing, the partner of 
my life, as they say, excuse the expression. . . 

Knitting his grizzled brows and stroking his 
whiskers the assistant began to examine the old 
woman, and she sat on a stool, a wasted, bent 
figure with a sharp nose and open mouth, looking 

like a bird that wants to drink. 
m 16 
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" H-m . . . Ah ! . . the assistant said 

slowly, and he heaved a sigh. “ Influenza and 
possibly fever. There’s typhus in the town now. 
Well, the old woman has lived her life, thank 
God. . . . How old is she ?” 

“ She’ll be seventy in another year, Maxim 
Nikolaitch.” 

" Well, the old woman has lived her life, it’s 
time to say good-bye.” 

" You are quite right in what you say, of eburse, 
Maxim Nikolaitch,” said Yakov, smiling from 
politeness, ” and we thank you feelingly"for your 
kindness, but allow me to say every insect wants 
to live.” 

“ To be sure,” sni 1 the assistant, in a tone 
which suggested that it depended upon him 
whether the woman lived or died. “ Well, then, 
my good fellow, put a cold < oinpres* on her head, 
and give her these jxjwdep* twice a day and so 
good-bye. Honjour.” 

From the expresMon of his face Yakov saw that 
it was a bad case, and that no sort of powders 
would be any help; it was clear to him that Marfa 
would die very soon, if not to-day, to-morrow. 
He nudged the assistant's elbow*, winked at him, 
and said in a low voice: 

" If you would just cup her, Maxim Nikolaitch.” 

“ I have no time, 1 have no time, my good 
fellow. Take your old woman and go In God’s 
name. Good-bye.” 

” Be so gracious.” Yakov Ksought him. * You 
know' yourself that if, let us say, it were her 
stomach or her inside that w'ere bad, then powders 
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or drops, but you see she has got a chill! In a 
chill the first thing is to let blood, Maxim 
Nikolai tch.” 

But the assistant had already sent for the 
next patient, and a peasant woman came into the 
consulting room with a boy. 

" Go along, go along," he said to Yakov, 
frowning. " It’s no use to-” 

11 In that case put on leeches, anyway ! Make 
us play for you for ever." 

The assistant flew into a rage and shouted: 

" You speak to me again ! You block¬ 
head. . . 

Yakov flew into a rage too, and he turned 
crimson all over, but he did not utter a word. 
He took Marfa on his arm and led her out of the 
room. Only when they were sitting in the cart 
he looked morosely and ironically at the hospital, 
and said: 

" A nice set of artists they have settled here ! 
No fear, but he would have cupped a rich man. 
but even a leech he grudges to the poor. The 
Herods !" 

When they got home and went into the hut, 
Marfa stood for ten minutes holding on to the 
stove. It seemed to her that if she were to lie 
down Yakov would talk to her about his losses, 
and scold her for lying down and not wanting to 
work. Yakov looked at her drearily and thought 
that to-morrow*was St. John the Divine's, and 
next day St. Nikolay the Wonder-worker's, and 
the day after that was Sunday, and then Monday, 
an unlucky day. For four days he would not be 
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able to work, and most likely Marfa would die 
on one of those days; so he would have to make 
the coffin to-day. He picked up his iron rule, 
went up to the old woman and took her measure. 
Then she lay down, and he crowed himself and - 
began making the coffin. 

When the coffin was finished Bronze put on his 
spectacles and wrote in his book: ” Marfa Ivanov's 
coffin, two roubles, forty kopecks.” 

And he heaved a sigh. The old woman lay 
all the time silent with her eyes c osed. But in the 
evening, when it got dark, she suddenly called 
the old man. 

" Do you remembei Yakov,” she asked, looking 
at him joyfully. ” Do you remembei lifty years 
ago God gave us a little baby with flaxen hair ? 
We used always to be sitting by the river then, 
singing songs . . . under the willows," and, 
laughing bitterly, she added: ” lhe baby girl 
died.” 

Yakov racked his memory, but could not 
remember the baby or the willows. 

” It’s your fancy,” he said. 

The priest arrived; he administered the sacra¬ 
ment and extreme unction. Then Marfa began 
muttering something unintelligible, and towards 
morning she died. Old women, neighbours, 
washed her, dressed her, and laid her in the coffin. 
To avoid paying the sacristan, .Yakov read the 
psalms over the body himself, and they got nothing 
out of him for the grave, as the grave-d gger was 
a crony of his. Four peasants carried the, coffin to 
the graveyard, not for money, but from respect. ^ 
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The coffin was followed by old women, beggars, 
and a couple of crazy saints, and the people who 
met it crossed themselves piously. . . . And 
Yakov was very much pleased that it was so 
creditable, so decorous, and so cheap, and no offence 
to anyone. As he took his last leave of Marfa 
he touched the coffin and thought: 41 A good 
piece of work !" 

But as he was going back lrom the cemetery 
he wSls overcome by acute depression. He didn't 
feel quite well: his breathing was laboured and 
feverish, his legs felt weak, and he had a craving 
for drink. And thoughts of all sorts forced 
themselves on his mind. He remembered again 
that all his life he had never felt for Marfa, had 
never been affectionate to her. 'I he fifty-two 
years they had lived in the same hut had dragged 
on a long, long time, but it had somehow happened 
that in all that time lie had never once thought of 
-her, had paid no attention to her, as though she 
had been a cat or a dog. And y< t, eve ry day, she 
had lighted the stove, had cooked and baked, had 
gone for the water, had chopped the wood, had 
slept with him in the same bed, and when ,hc 
came home drunk from the weddings always 
reverently hung his fiddle on the wall and put 
him to bed, and all this in silence*, with a timid, 
anxious expression. 

Rothschild, smjling and bowing, came to meet 
Yakov. t 

44 I was looking for you, uncle," he said. 
" Moisey llyitch sends you his greetings and bids 
you come to him at once." 
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Yakov felt in no mood for this. He wanted 
to cry. 

'* Leave me alone,” he said, and walked on. 

" How can you,” Rothschild said, fluttered, 
running on in front. “ Moisey llyitch will be 
offended ! He bade you come at once !” 

Yakov was revolted at the* Jew’s gasping for 
breath and blinking, and having so many red 
freckles on his face. And it was disgusting to 
look at his green coat with black patches on it, and 
all his fragile, reiined figure. 

44 Why an* you pestering me, garlic ?” shouted 
Yakov. " Don’t peisist !” 

The Jew got angry and shouted too: 

" Not so noisy, ph ase, or I’ll send you flying 
over the fence !" 

44 (iet out of my sight roared Yakov, and 
rushed at him with his lists. “ One can't live 
for you scabby Jews!” 

Rothschild, half (had with tenor, crouched 
down and waved his hands over his head, as 
though to ward off a b’ow; then he leapt up and 
ran aw r ay as fast as his legs could carry him: 
as he ran he gave little skips and kept clasping 
his hands, and Yakov could see how his long, 
thin spine wriggled. Some boys, delighted at 
the incident, ran after him shouting 44 Jew! 
Jew !” Some dogs joined in the chase'barking. 
Someone burst into a roar of laughter, then gave 
a whistle; the dogs barked with even more noise 
and unanimity. Then a dog must have bitten 
Rothschild, as a desperate, sickly scream was 
beard. 
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Yakov went for a walk on the grazing ground, 
then wandered on at random in the outskirts of 

the town, while the street bovs shouted: 

* 

“ Here’s Bronze ! Here’s Bronze !” 

He came to the liver, where the curlew’s floated 
in the air utteiing shrill cries and the ducks 
quacki‘d. The sun was blazing hot, and there 
was a glitter from the water, so that it hurt the* 
eyes to look at it. Yakov walked by a path along 
the •bank and saw a plump, rosy-cheeked lady 
come out of the bathing-shed, and thought about 
her: “ Vgh ! You otter !” 

Not far from the bathing-shed boys were 
catching crayfish with bits of meat; seeing him, 
they In gan shouting sp.tefully, "Bronze! 
Bronze!" Anil thin he saw an old spreading 
willow-tree with a big hollow in it, and a crow’s 

nest on it.Vnd sudd* nlv there rose up 

vividly in Yakov’s memory a baby with flaxen 
hair, and tin willow-tree Marfa had sjioketi of. 
Why. that is it, the same willow-tree green, still, 
and sorrowful. . . . How old it has grown, 
floor thing ! 

He sat down under it and began to recall the 
past. On the other bank, where now there 
was the water meadow', in those day*'* there stood 
a big birch-wood, and yonder on the bare hillside 
that could be seen on the horizon an old, old pine 
forest iiM*d to be a bluish patch in the distance. 
Big boats useif to sail on the river. But now it 
w'as all smooth and unruffled, and on tlfe other 
bank there stood now only one birch-tree, youthful 
and slender like a young lady, and there was 
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nothing on the river but ducks and geese, and it 
didn't look as though there had ever been boats 
on it. It seemed as though even the geese were 
fewer than of old. Yakov shut his eyes, and in 
his imagination huge flocks of white geese soared, 
meeting one anothci. 

He wondered how it had happened that for the 
* last forty or fifty years of his life he had never 
once been to the mer, or if he had been by it he 
had not paid attent on to it. Why. it was a decent 
sized river, not a trumpery one; he might have 
gone *n for fishing and sold the fish to merchants, 
officials, and the bar-keeper at the station, and 
then have put money in the bank; he might have 
sailed in a boat fiom one house to another, playing 
the fiddle, and people of all classes would have 
paid to hear him; he might have tried getting 
big boats afloat again- that would be better than 
making coffins; he might have bred geese, killed 
them, and sent them in the winter to Moscow. 
Why, the feathers alone would very likely mount * 
up to ten loublcs in the year. But he had wasted 
his time he had done nothing of this. What 
losses ! Ah ! What losses ! And if he had gone 
in for all those things at once- catching fish and 
playing the fiddle, and i unning boats and killing 
geese—what a fortune he would have made ! 
But nothing of this had happened, even in his 
dreams; life had passed uselessly without any 
pleasure, had been wasted for nothing, not even 
a pinch of snuff; there was nothing left in front, 
and if one looked back—there was nothing there 
but losses, and such terrible ones, it made one 
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cold all over. And why was it a man could not 
live so as to avoid these losses and misfortunes ? 
One wondered why they had cut down the birch 
copse and the pine forest. Why was he walking 
with no reason on the grazing giound ? Why do 
people always do what isn’t needful ? Why had 
Yakov all his life scolded, bellowed, shaken his 
fists, ill-treated his wife, and. one might ask, what 
necessity was there for him to fzighten and insult 
the Jt*w that day ? Why did people in general 
hinder each other from living ? What losses 
were dud to it! what terrible losses ! If it were 
not for hatred and malice people would get im¬ 
mense benefit from one another. 

In the evening and the night he had visions of 
the baby, of the willow, of fish, of slaughtered 
geese, and Marfa looking in profile like a bird 
that wants to drink, and the pale, pitiful face of 
Rothschild, and faces moved down from all sides 
.and muttered of losses. He tossed from side to 
side, and got out of bed five times to play the 
fiddle. 

In the morning lie got up with an effort and 
went to the hospital. The same Maxim Niko- 
laitch told him to put a cold compress on his 
head, and gave him some powders, and from his 
tone and expression of face Yakov realized that 
it was a bad case and that no powders would be 
any use. As he went home aftei wards, he reflected 
that death would be nothing but a benefit; he 
would not have to cat or drink, or pay tarfes or 
offend people, and, as a man lies in his grave 
not for one year but for hundreds and thousands. 
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if one reckoned it up the gain would be enormous. 
A man’s life meant loss: death meant gain. 
This reflection was, of course, a just one, but yet 
it was bitter and mortifying; why was the order 
of the world so strange, that life, which is given 
to man only once, passes away without benefit ? 

He was not sorry to die, but at home, as soon 
as he saw his fiddle, it sent a pang to his heart 
and he felt sorry. He could not take the fiddle 
with him to the grave, and now it would be left 
foilorn, and the same thing would happen to it 
as to the birch copse and the pine forest. 1 Every¬ 
thing in this world was wasted and would be 
wasted ! Yakov went out of the hut and sat in 
the doorway, pressing the fiddle to his bosom. 
Thinking of his wasted, prohtless life, he began to 
play, he did not know what, but it was plaintive 
anti touching, and tears trickled down lus cheeks. 
And the harder lie thought, the more mournfully 
the fiddle wailed. 

The latch clicked once and again, and Roths¬ 
child appeal«d at the gate. He walked across 
half the yard boldly, hut seeing Yakov he stopped 
short, and seemed to shrink together, and, prob¬ 
ably from terror, began making signs with his 
hands as though he wanted to show on his fingers 
what o’clock it was. 

41 Come along, it’s all right,” said Yjikov in a 
friendly tone, and he beckoned him to come up. 
“ Come along !” * 

Looking at him mistrustfully and apprehen¬ 
sively. Rothschild began to advance, and stopped 
seven feet off. 
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“ Be so good ah not to beat me,” he said, duck¬ 
ing. ” Moi.sey llvitcli has sent me again. * Don't 
be afraid, 1 he said; 1 go to Yakov again and tell 
him,’ he said, ' we can’t get on without him.’ 
There is a wedding on Wednesday. . . . Ye- ~cs ! 
Mr. Shapovalov is marrying his daughter to a 
good man. . . . And it will be a grand wedding, 
00-00 !” added the Jew. screwing up one eye. 

I can't come” said \ ako\. bieathing hard. 

” I’m’ill, brothei.” 

And he began playing again, and the tears 
gushed from his eyes 011 to the fiddle. Rothschild 
listened attentively, standing sideways to him 
and folding his arms on his chest. The scared 
and perplexed expression on his face, little* by 
little, changed to a look of woe and suffering; 
he rolled his eyes as though he* were experiencing 
an agonizing eestasy, and aiticulated, “ Yuclihh!” 
and tears slowly iaii down his < he* ks and trickle d 
•on his greenish coat. 

And Yakov lav in bed all the rest of the day 
grieving. In the evening, when the* priest con¬ 
fessing him asked, Did he remember any special 
sin he had committed ? straining his failing memory 
he thought again of Marfa's unhappy face, and the 
despairing shriek of the Jew when the dog bit him, 
and said, hardly audibly, ” Give* the fiddle to 
Rothschild.” 

" Very we*ll,” answered the priest. 

And now everyone in the town asks when* Roths¬ 
child got such a fine fiddle. Did he buy it or 
steal it ? Or perhaps it had come to him as a 
pledge. He gave up the flute long ago, and 
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now plays nothing but the fiddle. As plaintive 
sounds flow now from his bow, as came once from 
his flute, but when he tries to repeat what Yakov 
played, sitting in the doorway, the effect is some¬ 
thing so sad and sorrowful that his audience weep, 
and he himself rolls his eyes and articulates 
" Vachhh ! . . ." And this new air was so much 
liked in the town that the merchants and officials 
used to be continually sending for Rothschild 
and making him play it over and over again a “dozen 
times. 
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Between five and six in the evening. A fairly 
well-known man of learning- -we will call him 
simply the man of learning- is sitting in his study, 
nervous!^ biting his nails. 

“ It’s positively revolting,” he says, <on- 
tin ually looking at his watch. " It shows the 
utmost disrespect for another man’s time and 
work. In England such a person would not earn 
a farthing, he would die of hunger. You wait a 
minute, when you do come. . . .” 

And feeling a craving to vent his wrath and 
-impatience upon someone, the man of learning 
goes to the door leading to his wife’s room and 
knocks. 

" Listen, Katya,” he says in an indignant voice. 
"If you see Pyoti Danilitch, tell him that decent 
people don’t do such things. It’s abominable! 
He recommends a secretary, and docs not know 

•r 9 

the sort of man he is recommending! The 
wretched boy is two or three hours late with 
unfailing regularity every day. Do you call 
that a secretary/ Those two or three houj*s are 
more precious to me than two or three years to 
other people. When he does come J will swear 
at him like a dog, and won't pay him and will 

*55 
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kick him out. It's no use standing on ceremony 
with people like that!” 

" You say that every day, and yet he goes on 
coming and coming.” 

41 But to-day I have made up my mind. I have 
lost enough through him. You must excuse me, 
but I shall swear at him like a cabman.” 

At last a ring is heard. The man of learning 
makes a grave face; drawing himself up, and, 
throwing back his head, he goes into the entry. 
There his amanuensis, Ivan Matveyitch, a young 
man of eighteen, with a face oval as an egg and no 
moustache, wearing a shabby, mangy overcoat 
and no goloshes, is already standing by the 
hatstand. He is in breathless haste, and scrupu¬ 
lously wipes his huge clumsy boots on the doormat, 
trying as he does so to conceal from the maid¬ 
servant a hole in his boot through w'hich a white 
sock is peeping. Seeing the man of learning he 
smiles with that broad, prolonged, somewhat 
foolish smile which is seen only on the faces of 
children or very good-natured people. 

” Ah, good evening!” he says, holding out 
a big wet hand. “ Has your sore throat 
gone ?” 

” Ivan Matveyitch,” says the man of learning 
in a shaking voice, stepping back and clasping 
his hands together. ” Ivan Matveyitch.-” 

Then he dashes up to the amanuensis, clutches 
him by the shoulders, and begins feebly shaking 
him. 

" What a w r ay to treat me!” he says with 
despair in his voice. " You dreadful, horrid 
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fellow, what a way to tiv.it mo ! Art* you laugiimg 
at mo, arc you jeering at me ? l£li ?*’ 

Judging from the smile which still lingered on 
his face Ivan Matveyitch had expected a very 
different reception, and so, seeing the man of 
hatning’s rountenaiv e eloqiu nt ot indignation, his 
oval face grows longer than t vei, and he ojjeiis 
lua mouth m amazement. 

What is . . . what is it lie a^k-*. 

" And you ask tliat !" the man of learning 
clasp* his hands. “ You know how piecious time 
is to me, and you are so late. You an- two hours 
late ! . . . Ha\e you no fear of tiod i" 

1 haven't come straight from home," mutters 
Ivan Matveyitch, untying his scarf irresolutely. 
" 1 have been at my aunt's name-day partv, and 
my aunt lives live miles away. . . . JI 1 had come 
straight from home, then it would have bun a 
different thing." 

* " t ome, retied. Ivan Matveyitch, is there any 

logic in vour conduct ? Here you have work to 
do. work at a iixed t me, and von go dying off 
aftei namr-dav parties and aunts ! IJut do make 
haste and undo your wretched si aif ! It’s beyond 
endurance, really !” 

1 he man of h ain ng dashes 11 to the amanuensis 
again and helps him tu disentangle his scarf. 

4 You are done up like a peasant woman. . 
Come along. . . t . Pit ase make haste !” 

Blowing his nose in a clii ty cnini]>led-up Jiarul- 
kerchief and pulling down his griy reefer jacket, 
Ivan Matviyitch goes through the haU and the 
d*awmg-room to the study. There a place and 
vni. 17 
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paper and even cigarettes had been put ready 
lor him long ago. 

“ Sit down, si: down,” the man of learning urges 
him on, rubbing his hands impatiently. " You 
are an insufferable person. . . . You know the 
work has to be linished by a certain time, and 
then you are so late. One is ioreed to scold you. 
Come, write. . . . Where did we stop?" 

Ivan Matveyitell smooths his bristling cropped 
hair and takes up his pen. 1 he man <>i learning 
walks tip and down the loom, concentrate^ himself, 
and begins to dictate: 

" The fact is . . . comma . . . that so to 
speak fundamental forms . . . have you written 
it ? ... forms are conditioned entirely by the 
essential natuie of those principles . . . comma 
. . . which liiul in them their expression and can 
only l>e embodied in than* . . . New line. . . . 
There’s a stop theie, oi ionise. . . . More in¬ 
dependence is found ... is found . . . by the 
forms which have not so much a political . . . 
comma ... as a social character ...” 

" 1 he high-school boys have a ditferent uniform 
now ... a grey one," said Ivan Mat veyi tch, 
" when 1 was at school it was belter: they used 
to wear regular unifoinis." 

"Oh char, wiite please!" says the mail of 
leaning wraihtullv. "Character . . .“have you 
wiitten it ? Speaking of the forpis relating to the 
organization . . . ol .'umini drative fundc> jis, and 
not to the regulation \ : the life of the people . . . 
comma ... it cannot be said that they arc 
marked by the nationalism ol their forms . . . 
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the last three words in inverted commas. . . . 
Aie, aie . . . tut, tut . . .so what did you want 
to say about the high school ?” 

“ That they used to wear a different uniform m 
my time.” 

“ Aha ! . . . indeed. ... Is it long since you 
left the high school ?” # 

” iSut I told von that yesterday. It is-three 
veins since 1 left school. ... 1 leit in the fourth 

I I M 

” An^l why did you give up the high school ? M 
asks the man of learning, looking at Ivan Mat¬ 
vey itch’s writing. 

“ Oh. through family circumstances.” 

“ Must 1 speak to you again. Ivan Matveyitch ? 
When will you get over your habit of dragging 
out the lines? I here ought not to he less than 
foitv letters in a line.” 

“ What, do you supjMise I do it on purpose ?" 
say^ Ivan Matveyitch, oiiended. “ J here are more 
than forty letters in some of the other lines. . . . 
You count th«m. And if you think I don't put 
enough in the; line, you can take something 
off my pay.” 

” Oh dear, that’s not the |>oint. You have 
no delicacy, really. ... At the least thing you 
drag in money. The great thing is to be exact, 
Ivan Matveyitch, to be exact is the great thing. 
You ought to ti;ain yourself to he exact.” 

The maidservant brings in a tray with two 
glasses of tea on it. and a basket of tusks. . . . 
Ivan Matveyitch takes his glass awkwardly 
with both hands, and at once begins drinking it. 
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The tea is too hot. To avoid burning his mouth 
Ivan Matvryitch tries to take a tiny sip. He 
eats one rusk, then a second, then a third, and, 
looking sideways, with embarrassment, at the 
man of learning, timidly stretches after a fourth. 
. . . The noise he makes in swallowing, the 
relish with which he smacks his lips, and the 
expression of hungry greed in his laised eyebrows 
irritate the man of learning. 

“ Make haste and finish, time is precious.’* 
“You dictate, I (an drink and writy at the 
same time. . . . I must confers I was hungry.” 

“ I should think so aft<*r your walk !” 

“ Yes, and w'hat wretched wcathtr! In our 
parts there is a su nt of spring by now'. . . . 
There are puddles everywheio; the snow is 


melting.” 

“ You are a southerner, 1 supjxise ?” 

” From the Don region. . . . It's quite spring 
with us by Man'll. Here it is frosty, everyone’s 
in a fur coat, . . . but then you can see the grass 
. . . it’s dry everywhere, and one can even catdi 

* a* 

tarantulas.” 

" And what do you catdi tarantulas for ?” 

“ Oh ! . . . to pass the time . . .” says Ivan 
Matveyiuh, and he sighs. “ Jt’s fun catching 
them. You fix a bit of pitdi on a thread, let it 
down into their hole and lx gin hitting the tarantula 
on the back with the pitch, and the brute gets 
cross, catches hold of the pitch with hi' daws, 
and gets stuck. . . . A»»d what we ustti to do 
with them ! We used tv. put a basinful of them 
together and drop a bihorka in with them.” 
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14 What is a bihorka ? ” 

“ That’s another spider, very much the same 
as a tarantula. In a tight one of them can kill 
a hundred tarantulas.” 

“ H’m ! . . . Hut we must write. . . . Where 
did we stop ?” 

The man of learning dictates another twenty 
lines, then sits plunged in meditation. 

Ivan Matvevitch. waiting while the other 
cogi fates, sits, and. craning his neck, puts the 
collar of his shirt to rights, llis tie will not set 
proper)v. the stud has come out, and tkit' collar 
keep** coining apart. 

H'm ! . . .” say*' the man of learning. 
“ Well, haven’t you found a job yet, Ivan Mat- 
veyitrh ?” 

“ No. And how is one to find one •' 1 am thinking 
you know, of volunteering for the army. Hut 
my father advises my going into a chemist’s.” 

H’m ! . . . Hut it would be better for you 
to go into the university. The examination is 
difficult, but with patience and hard work you 
could get through. Study, read more. ... J)o 
you read much ?” 

” Not much, I must own ...” says Ivan 
Matveyitch, lighting a cigarette. 

” Have you read Turgenev ?” 

” N-no. . . .” 

" And Gogol ?” 

“ Gogol. H’rfi! . . . Gogol. . . . No, I haven’t 
read him !” 

“Ivan Matvevitch! Aren’t you ashamed? 
Aie ! aie ! You an* such a nice fellow, so much 
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that is original in you . . . you haven't even 
read Gogol ! You must read him ! I will give 
you his works ! It’s essential to read him ! We 
shall quarrel if you don’t!" 

Again a silence follows. The man of learning 
meditates, half reclining on a soft lounge, and Ivan 
Matveyitch. leaving his collar in peace, concen- 
* trates his whole attention on his hoots. He has not 
till then noticed that two big puddles have been 
made by the snow melting oif his boots on* the 
floor. He is ashamed. 

“ I can’t get on to-day . . unit lets the man of 
learning. " I suppose you are fond of catching 
birds, too, Ivan Matveyitch ?” 

" J hat’s in autumn. ... I don’t r.itili them 
here, but there at home I always did." 

4, 'lo be sure . . . vuy good. Hut we must 
write, though." 

The man of hurtling gets up resolutely and 
begins dictating, but after ten line** ‘'its down mi 
the lounge again. 

" No. . . . Perhaps we had belli r put it oil 
tili to-morrow morning,” he says. ' Come to¬ 
il ioi row' morning, only come early, at nine o’clock. 
God pnseive you from being late !" 

Ivan Matveyitch lays down his jH‘ii. gets up 
lrom the table and sits in another chair. Five 
minutes pass in silence, and he begins to feel it 
is time for him to go. that he is in the way; but 
in the man of learning’s studv it is so -nug and 
light and warm, and the impression of th*. nice 
rusks and sweet tea is still so fresh that there 
is u pang at his heart at the mere thought of home. 
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At home there is poverty, hunger, cold, his grumb¬ 
ling father, scoldings, and here it is so quiet and 
unruffled, and interest even is taken in his taran¬ 
tulas and birds. 

The man of learning looks at his watch and 
takes up a book. 

'* So vou will give me (logoi ?’" says Ivan 
Matveyitcli. getting up. 

‘ Yes, ves * 1 *nt wliv are vou in such a hurry, 

mv *d< ar bov ? Sit flown and tell me some¬ 
thing . . 

Ivan "Matvevitch sits down and smiles broadly. 
Almost » very evening he sits in ibis study and 
always feels something extraordinarily soft, 
attracting him, as it were akin, in the voice and 
the glance of the man of learning. There are 
moments \vh« n he <\« n fancies that the man of 
learning is h« i unnng att.u lied to him, Used to him, 
and that if lu m olds him fur being late, it’s simply 
because h» misses his < hatter al>oiit tarantulas 
and how thev catrli eoldtin* lies on the Don. 
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The party of sportsmen spent tin- night in a 
peasant's hut on some newly nmwii hay. I lu* 
moon pujnd in at tin* window; fmm the sti»*«• t 
came thP- mournful wheezing of a ioik ciiina; 
from the hay mine a sirkly sweet,. faintly tioubling 
srrnt. 'I In spurtMiu n talked about clogs, about 
women, about hrst love, and about snipe. After 
all the ladi<s of tin 11 acquaintance had been 
picked to pines, and bundle els of stories had been 
told, the stoutest of the sportsmen, who lookeel 
in the darkness like- a haycock. and who talked 
•in the mellow bass of a stall officer, gave- a loud 
yawrn and said: 

" It is nothing mudi to be- loved; tin* ladies aie 
created for the purjmsc of loving 11s men. Hut, 
tell me, has any one of you fellows been hated 
- 'passionately, furiously hate-d ? Has any one of 
you watched the e*cstasies of hatred ? Kh ?" 

No answer followed. 

“ Has no one, gentlemen ?” asked the* stall 
officer's bass voice. “ Hut I, now, have be en 
hated, hated by 4 pretty girl, and have beey able 
to study the symptoms of first hatred directed 
against myself. It was the first, because it was 
something exactly the convert- of first love. What 
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I am just going to tell, however, happened when 
I knew nothing about love or hate. I was eight 
at the time, but that made no difference; in this 
case it was not he but she that mattered. Well, 

I Iw'g your attention. One fine* summer evening, 
just before sunset, I was sitting in the nursery, 
doing my lesson with my governess, Zinotchka, 
a very charming and poetical creature who had 
left boarding school not long before. Zinotchka 
looked absent-mindedlv towards the window and 
said: 

44 4 Yes. We breathe in oxygen; no\£ tell me, 
Petya, what do we breathe out ?' 

“ 4 Carbonic acid gas,' I answered, looking 
towards the* same window. 

“ ‘ Eight,’ assented Zinotchka. * Plants, on 
the contrary, breathe in carbonic acid gas, and 
bn athe out oxygen. Carbonic acid gas is contained 
in seltzer water, and in the fumes from the samovar. 

. . . It is a very noxious gas. Near Naples 
there is the so-called Cave of Dogs, which contains 
carbonic acid gas; a dog dropped into it is suffo-" 
rated and dies.’ 

“ This luckless Cave of Dogs near Naples is a 
chemical marvel beyond which no governess 
ventures to go. Zinotchka always hotly main¬ 
tained the usefulness of natural science, but I 
doubt if she knew any chemistry beyond this Cave. 

“ Well, she told me to repeat it. I repeated it. 
She asked me what was infant by the horizon. 

1 answered. And meantime, while \u were 
ruminating over the horizon and the Cave, in the 
yard below, my father was just getting ready to 
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go shooting. Tin* dogs yapped, the trace horses 
shifted from one leg to another impatiently and 
coquetted with the coachman, the footman packed 
the waggonette with parcejs and all sorts of 
things. Beside the waggonette stood a brake in 
which my mother and sisters were sitting to drive 
to a name-day party at the Ivanetskys*. No one 
was left in the house but Zinotchka. me. and 
iny eldest brother, a student, who had toothache. 
You tan imagine my envy and my boredom. 

“ 1 Well, what do wo breathe in ?’ asked 
Zinotchka, looking at the window'. 

“ 1 Oxygen. . . .’ 

" * Yes. And the horizon is tin* name given 
to the place where it seeiijs to its as though the 
i arth meets the sky . . .’ 

” Then the waggonette drove olf. and after it 
the brake. ... 1 saw Zinotchka take a note 

cut of her pocket, crumple it up convulsively and 
’press it to her temple, then she flushed rrimson 
and looked at hi r watch. 

44 4 So remember,’ she said, 4 that near Naples 
is the so-called Cave of Dogs. . . .' She glanced 
at her watch again and went on: 4 where the sky 
seems to us to meet the earth. . . .’ 

44 The poor girl in violent agitation w'alked about 
the room, and once more glanced at her w\it<h. 
There w*as another half-hour before the end of our 
lesson. 


4 4 4 Now ariUmielic,’ she said, breathing, hard 
and turning over the pages of the sum book with 
a trembling hand. 4 Come, you work out problem 
325 and I . . . will be bark directly.' 
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" She wont out. 1 heard her scurry dow'n the 
stairs, and then I saw her dart across the yard 
in her blue dress and vanish through the garden 
gate, i he rapidity of her movements, the flush 
on her cheeks and her excitement, aroused my 
curiosity. Where had she run, and what for? 
Being intelligent beyond my years I soon put 
two and tw r o together, and understood it all: she 
had mil into the garden, taking advantage of the 
absence of my sti rn parents, to sU al in among 
the raspberry' hushes, or to pick herself some 
cherries. It that weie so, dash it all, I would go 
and have some cherries too. 1 threw aside the suin- 
book and ran into the gaidtn. 1 ran to the 
clu ny on hard, but she was not theie. Passing 
by the laspberries, the gooseberries, and the 
watchman's shanty, she crossed the kitchen garden 
anil reached the jxind, pale, and starting at i very 
sound. 1 stole after hu, and what 1 saw, my 
friends, was this. At the edge of the pond, 
between the thick stumps oi two old willows, 
stood my elder brothii, >asha; one could not 
see irom his face that he had toothache. He 
looked towards Xinotchka as she approached him. 
and his whole ligure was lighted up by an expres¬ 
sion of happiness as though by sunshine. And 
Zinotchka, as though she wire being driven into 
the Cave of Dogs, and were being forced to breath** 
carbonic acid gas, walked towards him, scarcely 
able to move one leg befon the' other, Lu athing 
hard, with her head thrown back. . . . i o judge 
iiom appearances she w is going to a rendezvous 
foi the iirst time in her life. But at last she reached 
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him. . . . For half a minute tiny gazed at each 
other in silence, as though they could not believe 
their eye's. Then ujxm some force seemed to 
shove Zinotchka; she laid her hands on Sasha's 
shoulders and let her head droop upon his waist¬ 
coat. Sasha laughed, muttered something inco¬ 
herent, and with the clumsiness of a man he ad over 
ears in love, laid both hands on Zinouhka’s face. 
And the weatlur, gentlemen, was exquisite. . . . 
'Hie’trill behind which the sun was setting, tin* 
two willows, the green bank, the sky all together 
with Sasha and Zinotchka were reilected in the 
pond . . . perfect stillness . . . you un imagine it. 
Millions of butterflies with long whiskers gleamed 
golden above the reeds; beyond the garden they 
were driving the cattle. In fmt, it was a perfect 
pit liui*. 

“ Of all 1 had seen the only thing 1 understood 
was that Sasha was kissing Zinole hka. 1 hat was 
improper. If nuiman heard of it they would both 
catch it. Feeling for some icason ashamed 1 went 
bark to the nursery, not waiting for the end of 
the rendezvous. 1 here I sat ove r the sum book, 
pondered and reflected. A triumphant smile 
strayed upon my countenance. On one side it 
was agreeable to be the possessor of another 
persons secret; on the other it was also very 
agreeable that such authorities as Sasha and 
Zinotchka might at any mome nt be convicted 
by me of ignorance of the social proprieties. Now 
they were in my power, and th**ir p*.kc was 
entirely dependent 011 my magnanimity. I'd let 
them know. 
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" When I went to bed, Zinotchka canu into the 
nursery as usual to imd out whether 1 had dropped 
asleep without undressing and whether I had said 
my prayers. I looked at her pretty, happy face 
and grinned. I was bursting with my secret and 
itching to let it out. 1 had to drop a hint and 
enjoy the e!h ct. 

i know,’ 1 said, grinning. 1 (iy -y.’ 

" 1 What do you know ’ 

y • 1 saw you n« ar the willows Kissing 
Sasha. 1 followed you and saw it all. . . 1 

Zinotrhka started, Hushed all over, and over¬ 
whelmed by ‘ my hint ’ sin sank down on the 
chair, on which stood a glass of water and a 
candlestick. 

" ‘ 1 saw you . . . kissing . . I repeated, 
sniggering and enjoying her confusion. * Aha ! 
I ll ttdl mamma !' 

“ Cowardly Zinotchka gazed at me intently, and 
convincing herself that 1 really did know all 
about it, clutched my hand in despair and muttered 
in a trembling whisper: 

" 4 Petya, it is low. ... 1 beg of you, for God s 
sake. ... Be a man . . . don't tell anyone. 
. . . Decent people don’t spy. ... It's low. 
. . . 1 entreat you.' 

“ The poor girl was terribly afraid of my mother, 
a stern and virtuous lady—that was oftc th*ng; 
and the second was that my grinning countenance 
could not but outrage her h r st love so pine and 
poetical, and you can imagine the state of lu*r 
heart. Thanks to me, she did not sleep a wink 
all night, and in the morning she appeared at 
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breakfast with blue rings round her eyes. When 
I met Sasha after breakfast I could not refrain 
from grinning and boasting: 

" ‘ I know ! 1 saw you yesterday kissing 

Mademoiselle Zina !’ 

" Sasha looked at me and said: 

“ ‘ You are a fool.* 

"He w'as not so cowardly as Zinotrhka. and so my 
effect did not come off. That provoked me to 
further efforts. If Sasha was not frightened it 
W'as evident that he did not believe that I had seen 
and kncvP all about it; wait a bit, 1 won) 1 show 
him. 

“ At our lessons before dinner Zinotchka did not 
look at me, and her voire faltered. Instead of 
trying to scare mo she tried to propitiate me in 
every way, giving me full marks, and not com¬ 
plaining to my father of my naughtiness. Being 
intelligent beyond my years 1 exploited her 
secret: I did not learn my lessons, walked into 
the schoolroom on my head, and said all sorts of 
rude things. In fact, if I had remained in that 
vein till to-day I should have become a famous 
blackmailer. Well, a week passed. Another 
person's secret irritated and fretted me like a 
splinter in my soul. 1 longed at all costs to 
blurt it out and gloat over the effect. And one dav 
at dinner, when we had a lot of visitors, I gave a 
stupid snigger, looked fiendishly at Zinotchka, 
and said: 

" ' I know. Gy—y ! I saw' ! . . .' 

" * What do you know ?* asked my mother. 

I looked still more fiendishly at Zinotchka 
vin. 18 
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and Sasha. You ought to have seen how the gill 
flushed up. and how furious Sasha’s eyes were ! 
I hit my tongue and did not go on. Zinotchka 
gradually turned pale, dent le d her teeth, and 
ate no more dinner. At our evening lessons 
that day I noticed a striking • hange in Ziimtchka’s 
fare It looked '-tuner, colder, as it were, more 
like marble, while h< r eyes gaz* d urangely straight 
into my face, and I give you ?n\ word of honour 
I have never seen such terrible, annihilating eyes. 

«veil in hounds when they overtake the wolf. 
I understood their expression perfectly* when in 
the middle of a lesion she suddenly clenched her 
teeth and hissed through them: 

I hate you ! Oh. you vile, loathsome 
* routine, if you knew how 1 hate you. how J detest 
your cropped head, your vulgar, prominent cars !' 

Hut at mice she took fright and said: 

J am not speaking to you. 1 am repeating a 
pait out of a play. . . .’ 

"'I hen, my friends, at night I saw her come 
to mv bedside and gaze a long tim«- into my face. 
She hated me passional* ly. and could not exist 
away from me. lhe contemplation of my hated 
pug of a face had become a necessity to her. 1 
remember a lovely summer evening . . . with the 
scent of hay. pufect stillness, and so on. The 
moon w'as shining. I was walking upland down 
the avenue, thinking of cherry jam. Suddenly 
Zinotchka. looking pale and lovely, cam, up to 
me, she caught hold of my hand, and breathlessly 
began expressing herself: 

“ * Oh, how 1 hate v*»u ! I wish no one harm 
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as I do you ! Let me ti ll you that !* I want you 
to understand that !‘ 

“ You undri stand. moonlight, her pale fare, 
breathless with passion, tin* stillness . . . little 
pig as 1 wa> I .irtuallv enjuyi d it. 1 listened to 
her. looked at h« r i\vs. . . . At first I liked 
it, and enjoyed the novelty. Tin n l was suddenly 
seized with terror. 1 gave a sen am. and ran into 
the house at breakneck spied, 

“ I made up my mind that the best thing to do 
was to *>mplain to muman. And i did eompl.tin, 
mentioning incidentally how Sasha had kissed 
Xinotehka. I was stupid, and did not know what 
would follow, or 1 should have 1 kepi the seeiet to 

myself .\ftrr hearing my storv nunnem 

llush'-d with indignation and said. 

It is not \<»ni biisimss to speak about that, 
you aie still vei v young. . . . I hit, what an 
.example foi elnldren.' 

" My miimtin was not only vii tuousbiit diplomatic. 
'1 o avoid, a scandal sin- did not gi t 1 id of Xinotehka 
at oner, but set to work gradually, systematically, 
to pave the way for her d< parture, as 011c docs 
with well bred but intolerable people. 1 remember 
that when Xinotehka did leave us the last glance 
she cast at the house was directed at the window 
at which I was sitting, and, I assure you, J re¬ 
member that glance* to this day. 

“ Zinotchka soon afterwards became, my 
brother’s wife. She is the Zinaida Nikolaevna 
whom you know. The next time I met her I 
was already an ensign. In spite of all her efforts 
she could not recognize the liated Petya in the 
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ensign with 'his moustache, but still she did not 
treat me quite like a relation. . . . And even now, 
in spite of my good-humoured baldness, metk 
corpulence, and unassuming air. she still looks 
askance at me, and feels put out when I go to see 
my brother. Hatted it seems < an no mm** be 
foigotten than lo\e. . . . 

“ 'I < hoo ! 1 hear the eoi k e rowing ! (ioo 1- 

niglit. Milord! Lie down !” 
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HAD WKAI'HKK 

Hi<; raindrops wnv panning «*n the daik 
windows. Il was one of those disgusting summer 
holiday^raitis which, when they have begun, last a 
long time -for weeks. till the frozen holiday maker 
grows list'd to it, and sinks into complete apathy. 
It was cold; thee wa- a feeling “I raw, unpleasant 
dampness. The mother-in law of a lawyei, called 
Kvashin, and his wife, Nadye/hda Hlip|* >vna, 
dressed in waterproofs and shawls, wno sitting 
over the dinner table in the dining room. It was 
written on the countenance of the cldej lady that 

s 

she was, thank («od, well fed, well-< lothed and in 
good health, that die had married her only daughter 
to a good man, and now could play her game of 
patience with an easy consrieiw e; her daughter, 
a rathe r short, plum]), fair young woman of twenty, 
with a gentle amende face, was reading a book 
with her elbows on the table; judging from her 
eyes she was not so much reading as thinking 
her own thoughts, which w'erc not in the hook. 
Neither of them spoke. There was the sound of the 
pattering rain, and from the kitchen they* could 
hear the prolonged yawns of the cook. 

Kvashin himself was not at hom*. On rainy 
days he did not come to the summer villa, but 
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stayed in town; damp, rain}' weather affected his 
bronchitis and prevented him from working. 
He was of the opinion that the sight of the grey 
sky and the tears of rain on the windows deprived 
one of energy and induced the spleen. In the town, 
wheie there was greater comfort, bad weather 
was scarcely notic< d. 

After two games of \ alienee, the old lady 
shuffled the cards and took a glance at her 
daughter. • 

“ 1 have been tiying with the raids whether 
it will Ik* line to-moirow, and whether 0111 Ah \< v 
Stepanovitrh will conn,” she said. “ It is ii\«■ 
days since he was hen. . . . *1 he weather is a 

chastisement fioin (io l. ' 

Nadye/.hda hilippowia looked indilfereiitly at 
her mother, got up. and begun walking up and 
down the room. 


" The baionu ter was rising vesleulay.” slie said 
doubtfullv. “but tin v say it is falling again 


to-day." 

I he old lady laid out the cauls in three long 
rows and shook In r head. 

“ Do you miss him ?“ she askicl. glancing at her 
daughter. 


Of 


course.’’ 


“ 1 see you do. I should think so. He hasn’t 
been here for five days. In May the utmost was 
two, or at most three days, and now it is serious, 
five days ! 1 am not his wife, and v« t I mi>s 

him. And yesterday, when I luard the barometer 
was rising, I ordered tlum tu kill a chicken and 
prepare a carp for Alexey Stepanovitrh. He likes 
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them. Your poor father couldn’t bear fish, but 
he likes it. He always eats it with relish.” 

M 

” My heart aches for him.” said the daughter. 
" We are dull, but it is duller still for him, you 
know, mamma.” 

"I should think so! In the law-courts day 
in and day out, and in the empty fiat at night 
alone like an owl.” 

” And what is so awful, mamma, he is alone there 
without servants; then* is no one to set the 
samovar or bring him water. Why didn't he 
engage Jl valet lor the summer months ? And 
what use is the summer villa at all if he does 
not care for it ? I told him there was no need 
to have it, but in*. ‘It is foi the sake of your 
health.' lie said, and what is wiong with my 
health ? It makes me ill that he should have to 
put up with so much on my account.” 

Looking over her mother’s shoulder, the 
daughter noticed a mistake in tin* patience, bent 
down to the table and began correcting it. A 
silence followed. Both looked! at the cards and 
imagined how their Alexey Stepanovitch, utterly 
forlorn, was sitting now in the 1 town in his gloomy, 
empty study and working, hungry, exhausted, 
yearning for his family. . . . 

” Do you know what, mamma ?” said Nad- 
yczhda Filippovna sudde nly, and her eyes began 
to shine. "If the weather is the same to-morrow 
I’ll go by the first train and see* him in te^wn ! 
Anyw'ay, I shall finel out he>w he is, have a look 
at hint, and pour out his tea.” 

And both of them began to wonder how it was 
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that this idea, so simple and easy to carry out, had 
not occurred to them before. It was only half an 
hour in the train to the town, and then twenty 
minute s in a cab. They said a little more, and went 
off to bed in the same room, feeling more contented. 

” Oho-ho-ho. . . . Lord, forgive us sinners!" 
sighed the old lady when the clock in the hall 
struck two. " There is no sleeping.” 

You are not asleep, mamma ?” the daughter 
asked in a whisper. ” I k«*< p thinking of Alyosha. 
I only hope he won’t ruin his health in town, 
(ioodness knows where lie dines and "lunches, 
in restaurants and taverns." 

” I have thought of that myself,” sighed the old 
lady. ” The Heavenly Mother save and preserve 
him. Hut the lain, the rain !" 

In the morning the rain was not pattering on 
the panes, hut the sky wa- ■'till grey. The trees 
stood looking mournful, and at every gust of wind 
they scattered drops. I he footprints on the 
muddy path, the ditches and the ruts were full of 
water. Nadyezhda Filippivna made up her 
mind to go. 

“ Give him my love,” said the old lady, wrapping 
her daughter up. ” Tell him not to think too 
much about his cases. . . . Anil he must rest. 
Let him wrap his throat up when he goes out: 
the weather- God help us ! And take him the 
chicken; food from home, even if cold, is better 
than at a restaurant. ’ ’ * 

The daughter went away, saying that she would 
come back by an evening trari or else next morning. 

But she came back long before dinner-time. 
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when thf old lady was sitting on hei tiunk in her 
bedroom and drowsily thinking what to cook 
for her son-in-law's supper. 

Going into the room her daughter, pale and 
agitated, sank on the bed without uttering a word 
or taking oil her hat, and pressed her head into 
tlu pillow. 

Hut what is the matter," said the old lady 
in sin prise, " why bark so soon ? Where is Alexey 
Stepanoviteh ?" 

Nadyezlida Filippovna raised lit r head and gazed 
at lu r nfother with div, lmplonng » ves. 

He is di eeiving 11s niauiuia," she said. 

"What aie you saying ? Christ be with you!" 
cried the old lady in alarm, and her rap slipped 
off lu r hi ad. " Who is going to di reive us Lord, 
have men y on 11s !" 

He is chcaiving us, mamma!” uprated her 
daughter, and her rhin began to quiver. 

" How do you know ?" cried the old lady, turning 
pale. 

" Our Hat is locked up. The porter tells me 
that Alyosha has not been home once for these 
live days. He is not living at home! 11c* is not 
at home, not at home !" 

She waved her hands and hurst into loud 
weeping, uttering nothing but: "Not at home! 
Not at home ! M 

She began to be hysterical. 

" What’s the? meaning of it ?" muttered tin: 
old woman in horror. ” Why, he wrote the* day 
before yesterday that he never leave, the flat! 
Where is he sleeping ? Holy Saints !” 
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Nadyezhda Filippovna felt so faint that she 
could not take off her hat. She looked about her 
blankly, as though slit' had been drugged, and 
convulsively clutched at her mother’s arms. 

“What a person to trust: a porter!” said the 
old lady, fussing round her daughter and crying. 
“ What a jealous gill you are! He is not going 
to deceive you, and how dare he? We are not 
just anybody. Though we aie of the merchant 
class. vi t he has no light, for you are his hivvful 
wife ! We tan take proceeding ! I gave twenty 
thousand roubles with you’ \ ou did not want 
for a dowry !” 

And the old l.idy h« rsi If s*.bbed and gesticu¬ 
lated. and she fell faint, too, anti lay down on lu r 
trunk. Neither of tlem noim d that patches 
of blue had made tluir app»aiance m the sky, 
that the clouds were mow tianspaivnl, that the 
first sunbeam was cautiously gliding over the 
wet glass in the garden, that with ieiiewed gaiety 
the sparrows were hopping about the puddl* s 
whieli reflected the racing clouds. 

Towards evening Kvashin arrived. J>» fore 
leaving town he had gone to hK Hat and had 
learned from the jx>rter that his wife had come in 
his absence. 

“ Here I am,” he said gailv, coining nto his 
inotluT-in-law' , s room and pretending not to 
notice their stern and tear stain**d faces. 4 Here 
I am ! It's live days since w nave seen \ ueh 
other !” 

He rapidly kissed his wife’s hand and his 
mother-in-law’s, and with the air of man delighted 
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at having finished a difficult task. he lolled in an 
arm-chair. 

*' Ough !” he said. {Miffing out all the air from 
his lungs. “ Here 1 have heen worried to death. 
1 haw scarcity sat down. For almost live day?' 
now I have been, as it weie, bivouacking. I 
haven’t been to the Hat oner, would von believe it ? 
I have been busy the whole time with the meeting 
of ShipunovV and I vantrhikov’s creditors; l had 
to work in <iald«yev’s office at the shop. . . . 
I’ve had nothing to eat or to think, and slept on 
a bench. I was chilled through. ... I hadn't a 
free minute. I hadn’t < v n lime to go to the 
flat. I hat’s how I came not to be at home. 
Xadvtishn. . . .” 


And Kvashin hiding his sid* s as though his 
hark were aching glanced s|. alth ,: y ai hs wife 
and mother-in-law to see the • ffivt <>l Ins he, or, 
as he called :t, d plomaey. 1 in- mother in law 
and wife were looking at each other in joyful 
astonishment, a- though beyond all hope and 
expectation thev had found something precious, 
which they had lost. . . . T h« ir faces beamed, 
their eves glow* d. . . . 


“ My dear man.” cried the old lady, jump ng 
up. " why am I sitting here ? Tea ! Tea at once ! 
Perhaps you are hungry ? ’ 


‘ Of course he ; s hungry.” cried his wife, pulling 


off her head a bandage soaked in vinegar. ‘‘Mamma, 
bring the wine."and the savouries. Natalya. lay 
the table ! Oh. my goodness, nothing is ready !” 


And both of them, frightened, happy, and 


bustling, ran about the room. The old lady could 
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not look without laughing at her daughter who had 
slandered an innocent man, and the daughter felt 
ashamed. . . . 

The table was soon laid. Kvashin, who smelt 
of iuad« ira and litpu urs and v.ho could scarcely 
breathe from reph tion. complained of being 
hungry, foired himself to mum h and kept on 
talk ng cif the met ting of Shipuno\'s and Ivan- 
t< liikov's creditors, while his wife and mother- 

ft 

in-law could not take their eyes nit his face, and 
both thought: « 

11 1 low < 1 « v«*r arnl kind he is! How hand- 

si line !’ ’ 

" All sen ne.” thought Kvashin, as he lay down 
on the wi ll Idled feather bed, 44 'I hough they are 
regular tradesmen's wives, though they are 
Philistines, yet tin v have a charm of their own. 
and one tan spend a dav or two of the wet k here 
with enjoyment. ..." 

lie wrapped himself up. got warm, and as he 
do/ed off. he -aid to him**,-It: 


< c 


All serene !" 
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A GENTLEMAN FRIEND 

The charming Vanda, or, as she was described in 
her passport, the “ Honourable Citizen Nastasya 
Kanavkin,” found herself, on leaving the hospital, 
in a position she had never been in before: without 
a home to go to or a farthing in her pocket. What 
was she to do ? 

The first thing she did was to visit a pawn¬ 
broker's and pawn her turquoise ring, her one piece 
of jewellery. They gave her a rouble for the 
ring . . . but what can you get for a rouble ? 
You can't buy for that sum a fashionable short 
jacket, nor a big hat. nor a pair of bronze shoes, 
and without those things she had a feeling of 
being, as it were, undressed. She felt as though 
the very horses and dogs were staring and laughing 
at the plainness of her dress. And clothes were 
all she thought about: the question what she 
should eat and where she should sleep did not 
trouble her in the least. 

M If only 1 could meet a gentleman friend.” 
she thought to herself, " I could get some money. 

. . . There isn*t one who would refuse * me, 
Iknow. . . .” 

But no gentleman she knew came her way. It # 
would be easy enough to meet them in the evening* 
vui. 209 19 
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at the “ Renaissance/' but they wouldn’t let 
her in at the ” Renaissance" in that shabby 
dress and with no hat. What was she to do ? 

After long hesitation, when she was sick of 
walking and sitting and thinking, Vanda made up 
her mind to fall back on her last resource: to go 
straight to the lodgings of some gentleman friend 
and ask for money. 

She pondered which to go to. “ Misha is out 
of the question; he’s a married man. . . .• The 
old chap with the red hair will be at his office 
at this time. ...” 

Vanda remembered a dentist, called Finkel, 
a converted Jew, w'ho six months ago had given 
her a bracelet, and on whose head she had once 
emptied a glass of beer at supper at the German 
Club. She was awfully pleased at the thought of 
Finkel. 

“ He’ll be sure to give it me, if only I find 
him at home,” she thought, as she walked in his 
direction. 41 If he doesn’t, I’ll smash all the 
lamps in the house.” 

Before she reached the dentist’s door she 
thought out her plan of action: she would run 
laughing up the stairs, dash into the dentist's 
room and demand twenty-five roubles. But as she 
touched the bell, this plan seemed to vanish from 
her mind of itself. Vanda began suddenly feeling 
frightened and nervous, which was not at all her 
way. She was bold and saucy enough at drinking 
parties, but now, dress :d in everyday clothes, 
.feeling herself in the oosition of an ordinary 
person asking a favour, who might be refused 
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admittance, she felt suddenly timid and humiliated. 
She was ashamed and frightened. 

“ Perhaps he has forgotten me by now/’ she 
thought, hardly daring to pull the bell. “ And 
how can I go up to him in such a dress, looking 
like a beggar or some working girl ?” 

And she rang the bell irresolutely. 

She heard steps coming: it was the porter. 

“ Is the doctor at home ?” she asked. 

SI14: would have been glad now if the porter had 
said " No,” but the latter, instead of answering 
ushcred*hiT into the hall, and helped her off with 
her coat. The staircase impressed her as luxurious 
and magnificent, but of all its splendours what 
caught her eye most was an immense looking-glass, 
in which she saw a ragged figure without a fashion¬ 
able jacket, without a big hat, and without bronze 
shoes. And it scorned strange to Vanda that, now 
that she was humbly dressed and looked like a 
laundress or sewing girl, she felt ashamed, and no 
trace of her usual boldness and sauc ness remained, 
and in her own mind she no longer thought of 
herself as Vanda, but as the Nastasya Kanavkin 
she used to be in old days. . . . 

“ Walk in, please,” said a maidservant, showing 
her into the consulting-room. <f The doctor will 
be here in a minute. Sit down.” 

Vanda sank into a soft arm-chair. 

” I’ll ask him to lend it me,” she thought, 
“that will be «piite proper, for, after all,* I do 
know him. If only that servant would go. 1 
don’t like to ask before her. What doe*- she want 
to stand there for ?” 
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Five minutes later the door opened and Finkel 
came in. He was a tall, dark Jew, with fat 
cheeks and bulging eyes. His cheeks, his eyes, his 
chest, his body, all of him was so well fed, so 
loathsome and repellent ! At the " Renaissance ” 
and the German Club he had usually been rather 
tipsy, and would spend his money freely on 
women, and be very long-suffering and patient with 
their pranks (when Vanda, for instance*, poured 
the beer over his head, he simply smiled, and 
shook his finger at her): now he had a cross, sleepy 
expression and looked solemn and frigid like a 
police captain, and he kept chewing something. 

" What can I do for you ?” he asked, without 
looking at Vanda. 

Vanda looked at the serious countenance of the 
ma d and the smug figure of Finkel, who apparently 
did not recognize her, and she turned red. 

" What can I do for you ?'* repeated the* dentist 
a little irritably. 

“ I’ve got toothache,” murmured Vanda. 

” Aha ! . . . Which is the tooth ? Where ?” 

Vanda rememberd she had a hole in one of her 
teeth. 

" At the bottom . . . on the right . . .” she 
said. 

“ Hm ! . . . Open your mouth.'’ 

Finkel frowned and, holding his breath, began 
examining the tooth. 

“ Does it hurt ?” he asked digging into it with 
a steel instrument. 

“ Yes/’ Vanda replied, untruthfully. 

" Shall I remind him ?" she was wondering. 
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" He would be sure to remember me. But that 
servant! YVhy will she stand there ?** 

Finkel suddenly snorted like a steam-engine 
right into her mouth, and said: 

” I don't advise you to have it stopp'd. That 
tooth will never be worth keepng anyhow.” 

After probing the tooth a little more and 
soiling Vanda’s lips and gums uith his tobacco- 
stained lingers, lie held his breath again, and put 
something cold into her mouth. Vanda suddenly 
felt a *>harp pain, cried out, and clutched at 
Finked hand. 

"It’s all right, it’s all right.” he muttered; 
” don’t you be frightened ! That tooth would 
have been no in- to you, anyway . . . yon must 
be brave. ...” , 

And his tobacco-stained fingers, smeared with 
blood, held up the tooth to her eyes, while the 
maid approached and put a basin to her mouth. 

” You wash out your mouth with cold water 
when you get home, and that will stop the bleed¬ 
ing,” said Finkel. 

He stood before her with the air of a man 
expecting her to go, waiting to be left in peace. 

” Good-day,” she said, turning towards the 
door. 

" Hm ! . . . and how about my fee ?” enquired 
Finkel, in a jesting tone. 

” Oh, yfis!” JTanda remembered, blushing^ and 
she handed the Jew the rouble that had been given 
her foi her ring. 

When she got out into the street she felt more 
overwhelmed with shame than before, but now 
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it was not her poverty she was ashamed of. 
She was unconscious now of not having a big 
hat and a fashionable jacket. She walked along 
the street, spitting blood, and brooding on her 
life, her ugly, wretched life, and the insults she 
had endured, and would have to endure to-morrow, 
and next week, and all her life, up to the very 
day of her death. 

" Oh ! how awful it is ! My God, how fearful !’* 

Next day, however, she was back at* the 
“ Renaissance," and dancing there. She bad on an 
enormous new red hat, a new fashionable jacket, 
and bronze shoes. And she was taken out to 
supper by a young merchant up from Kazan. 
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A TRIVIAL INCIDENT 

It was a sunny August niiddav as, in company with 
a Ru^ian prince who had come down in the world, 
I drove into the immense so-called Shabelsky pine- 
forest where we were intending to look for wood¬ 
cocks. In virtue of the part he plays in this story 
my poor prince deserves a detailed description. He 
was a tall, dark man. still youngish, though already 
somewhat battered by life; with long moustache's 
like a police captafh's; with prominent black eyes, 
and with the manners of a retired army man. 
He was a man of Oriental type, not very intel¬ 
ligent. but straightforward and honest, not a 
bully, not a fop, and not a rake- virtues which, 
in the eyes of the general public, are equivalent 
to a cert ficate of being a nonentity and a poor 
creature. People generally did not like him (he 
was never spoken of in the district, except as 
M the illustrious duffer”). I personally found the 
poor pr'nce extremely nice with his misfortunes 
and failures, which made up indeed his whole life. 
First of al he was poor. He did not play cards, 
did not drink, had no occupation, did not poke 
his nose into anything, and maintained a perpetual 
silence but yet he had somehow succeeded in 
getting through thirty to forty thousand roubles 
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left him at his father's death. God only knows 
what had become of the money. All that 1 can 
say is that owing to lack of supervision a great 
deal was stolen by stewards, bailiffs, and even 
footmen; a great deal went on lending money, 
giving bail, and standing security. There were few 
landowners in the district who did not owe him 
money. He gave to all who asked, and not so 
much from good nature or confidence in people 
as from exaggerated gentlemanliness as tjhough 
he would say: “ Take it and feel how comme 
il faul 1 am !" By the time I made his ac¬ 
quaintance he had got into debt himself, had 
learned what it was like to have a second mort¬ 
gage on his land, and had sunk so deeply into 
difficulties that there was no chance of his ever 
getting out of them again. There were days when 
he had no dinner, and went about with an empty 
cigar-holder, but he was always seen clean and 
fashionably dressed, and always smelt strongly 
of ylang-ylang. 

The prince’s second misfortune was his absolute 
solitariness. He was not married, he had no 
friends nor relations. His silent and reserved 
character and his comme il faut deportment, 
which became the more conspicuous the more 
anxious he was to conceal his poverty, prevented 
him from becoming intimate with people. For love 
affairs he was too heavy, spiritless, and cold, and 
so rarely got on with women. . 1 . 

When we reached the forest this prince and \ got 
out of the chaise and walked along a narrow 
woodland path which was hidden among huge 
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ferns. But before we had gone a hundred paces a 
tall, lank figure with a long, oval face, wearing a 
shabby reefer jacket, a straw hat, and patent 
leather boots, rose up from behind a young ftr-tree 
some three feet high, as though he had sprang 
out of the ground. The stranger held in one 
hand a basket of mushrooms, with the olhcr 
he playfully fingered a cheap watchchain on his 
waistcoat. On seeing us he was taken aback, 
smoothed his waistcoat, coughed politely, and gave 
an agreeable smile, as though he were delighted 
to see such nice people as us. Then, to our 
complete surprise, he came up to us. scraping with 
his long feet on the grass, bonding h s whole 
person, and, still smiling agreeably, lifted his hat 
and pronounced t in a sugary voice with the in¬ 
tonations of a winning dog: 

" Aie, aic* . . . gentlemen, painful as it is, it 
Is my duty to warn you that shooting is forbidden 
in this wood. Panion me for venturing to disturb 
you, though unacquainted, but . . . allow me 
to present myself. I am Grontovsky, the head 
clerk on Madame Kandurin's estate. 1 ’ 

" Pleased to make your acquaintance, but why 
can’t we shoot ?” 

"iSuch is the wish of the owner of this forest !” 

The prince and I exchanged glances. A moment 
passed in silence. The prince stood looking 
pensively at a big fly agaric at his feet, which 
he had crushed with his stick. Grontovsky went 
on smiling agreeably. His whole face was 
twitching, exuding honey, and even the watch- 
chain on his waistcoat seemed to be smiling and 
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trying to impress us all with its refinement. 
A shade of embarrassment passed over us like an 
angel passing; all three of us felt awkward. 

“ Nonsense !" I said. " Only last week I was 
shooting here !'* 

Wry possible !” Grontovsky sniggered through 
his teeth. “ As a matter of fart everyone shoots 
here regardless of the prohibition. But once 1 
have met you, it is my duty . . . my sacred duty 
to warn you. I am a man in a dependent position. 
If the forest were mine, on the word of honour of 
a Grontovsky, 1 should not oppose your agreeable 
pleasure. But whose fault is it that I am in a 
dependent jnjsition ? 

The lanky individual sighed and shrugged his 
shoulders. 1 began arguing, .getting hot and 
protesting, but the more loudly and impressively 
I spoke the more mawkish and sugary Grontovsky’s 
face became. Evidently the consciousness of a 
certain power over us afforded him the greatest 
gratification. He was enjoying his condescending 
tone, his politeness, his manners, and with peculiar 
relish pronounced his sonorous surname, of which 
he was probably very fond. Standing before us 
he felt more than at ease, but judging from the 
confused sideway glances he cast from time 
to time at his basket, only one thing was spoil¬ 
ing his satisfaction—the mushrooms, w*omanish, 
peasantish, prose, derogatory to hjs d : gnity. 

" We can’t go back !" I said. " We have come 
over ten miles!” 

“ What's to be done ?” sighed Grontovsky. 
If you had come not ten but a hundred thousand 


ii 
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miles, if the king even had come from America 
or from some other distant land, even then I 
should think it my duty . . . sacred, so to say. 
obligation . . .” 

“ Does the forest belong to Nadyczhda Lvovna?” 
asked the prince. 

“ Yes, Nadvezhda Lvovna ...” 

m 

" Is she at home now ?” 

” Yes ... I tell you what, you go to her. it 
is not more than half a mile from here; if she 
gives you a note, then I. . . . I needn’t say ! 
Ha—ha # . . . hr- -he- -!” 

” By all means,” I agreed. " It’s much nearer 
than to go back. . . . You go to her. Sergey 
Ivanitch.” I said, addressing the prince. " You 
know her.” 

The prince, wholiad been gazing the whole time 
at the crushed agaric, raised his eyes to me, thought 
a minute, and said: 

“ I used to know her at one time, but . . . it’s 
rather awkward for me to go to her. Besides, 
I am in shabby clothes. . . . You go. you don’t 
know her. . . . It’s more suitable* for you to go.” 

I agreed. YVo got into our chaise and, followed 
by Grontovsky s smiles, drove along the edge of 
the forest to the manor house. 1 was not ac¬ 
quainted with Xadyezhda Lvovna Kandurin, nke 
Shabelsky. I had never seen her at close quarters, 
and knew her only by hearsay. 1 knew that she 
was incredibly Wealthy, richer than anyone else 
in the province. After the death of hej father, 
Shabelsky, who was a landowner with no other 
children, she was left with several estates, a stud 
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farm, and a lot of money. I had heard that, 
though she was only twenty-five or twenty-six, 
she was ugly, uninteresting, and as insignificant 
as anybody, and was only distinguished from the 
ordinary ladies of the district by her immense 
wealth. 

It has always seemed to me that wealth is felt, 
and that the rich must have special feelings un¬ 
known to the poor. Often as I passed by Nadyezhda 
Lvovna’s big fruit garden, in which stood the 
large, heavy house with its windows always cur¬ 
tained, I thought: ” What is she thinking at this 
moment ? Is there happiness behind those 
blinds?” and so on. Once I saw her from a 
d’stance in a tine light cabriolet driving a hand¬ 
some white horse, and, sinful man that I am, 
1 not only envied her, but even thought that in her 
poses, in her movements, there was something 
special, not to be found in ]>eople who are not 
rich, just as persons of a servile nature succeed 
in discovering ” good family ” at the first glance 
in people of the most ordinary exterior, if they 
are a little more distinguished than themselves. 
Nadyezhda Lvovna’s inner life was only known 
to me by scandal. It was said in the district that 
live or six years ago, before she was married, 
during her father’s lifetime, she had been pas¬ 
sionately in love with Prince Sergey Ivanitch, 
who was now beside me in the chaise. The prince 
had been fond of visiting her father, and u-od to 
spend whole days in his billiard room, where he 
played pyramids indefatigably till his arms and 
legs ached. Six months before the old man’s 
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death he had suddenly given up visiting the 
Shabelskys. The gossip of the district having 
no positive facts to go upon explained this abrupt 
change in their relations m various ways. Some 
said that the prince, having observed the plain 
daughter's feeling for him and being unable to 
reciprocate it, considered it the duty of a gentleman 
to cut short his visits. Others maintained that old 
Shabelsky had discovered why his daughter was 
pining away, and had proposed to the poverty- 
stricken prince that he should marry her; the 
prince, imagining in his narrow -111 jnded way that 
they were trying to buy him together with his 
title, was indignant, said foolish things, and 
quarrelled with them. What was true and what 
was false in this nonsense was difficult to say. 
But that there was a portion of truth in it was 
evident, from the fact that the pr,nce always 
avoided conversation about Nadyezhda Lvovna. 

I knew that soon after her father’s death 
Nadyczhda Lvovna had married one Kandurin, 
a bachelor of law, not wealthy, but adroit, who 
had come on a visit to the neighbourhood. She 
married him not from love, but because she was 
touched by the love of the legal gentleman who, 
so it was said, had cleverly played the love-sick 
swain. At the time I am describing, Kandurin 
was for some reason living in Cairo, and writing 
thence to his friend, the marshal of the district, 
M Notes of Trdvcl,” while she sat languishing 
behind lowered blinds, surrounded by idle para¬ 
sites, and whiled away her dreary days in petty 
philanthropy. 
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On the way to the house the prince fell to talking. 

“ It’s three days since I have been at home,’* 
he said in a half whisper, with a sidelong glance 
at the driver. ” I am not a child, nor a silly 
woman, and 1 have no prejudices, but I can t 
stand the bailiffs. When I see a bailiff in my 
house I turn pale and tremble, and even have a 
twitching in the calves of my legs. Do you know 
Kogozhin refused to honour my note ?” 

The prince did not, as a rule, like to complain 
of his straitened circumstances; where poverty 
was concerned he was reserved and exceedingly 
proud and sensitive, and so this announcement 
surprised me. He stared a long time at the yellow 
clearing, wanned by the sun. watched a long string 
of cranes float in the azure sky, and turned facing me. 

“ And by the sixth of September I must have 
the money ready for the bank . . . the interest 
for my estate,” lie said aloud, by now regardless 
of the coachman. ” And where am 1 to get it ? 
Altogether, old man, I am in a tight fix ! An 
awfully tight fix !” 

The prince examined the cock of his gun, blew 
on it for some reason, and began looking for the 
cranes which by now were out of sight. 

Sergey Ivanitch,” I asked after a minute’s 
silence, ” imagine if they sell your Shatilovka, 
what will you do ?” 

I ? I don’t know! Shatilovka can’t be 
saved, that’s clear as daylight^ but 1 cannot 
imagine such a calamity. 1 can’t imagine myself 
without my daily bread secure. What can I do ? 

I have had hardly any education; I have not tried 
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working yet; for government service it is late 
to begin. . . . Besides, where could I serve ? 
Where could I be of use ? Admitting that 
no great cleverness is needed for serving in our 
Zemstvo, for example, yet 1 suffer from . . . the 
devil knows what, a sort of faint-heartedness, 1 
haven’t a ha’p'orth of pluck. If I went into the 
Service* 1 should always feel 1 was not in my right 
place. I am not an idealist; I am not a Utopian; 
1 haven't any sj>ecial principles, but am simply, 
I suppose*, stupid and thoroughly incompetent, 
a neurotic and a coward. Altogether not like other 
people. All other people are like other people, 
only I seem to be something ... a |K>or thing. 
. . . I met Xaryagin last Wednesday you know 
him ?—-drunken, slovenly . . . doesn't pay his 
debts, stupid ” (the prince frowned and tossed 
his head) . . . “ a horrible person ! He said to 
me, staggering: ‘I'm being balloted for as a justice 
of the ]x*aee !' Of course, they won't elect him, 
but, you see, he believes he is tit to be a justice of 
the peace and considers that position within his 
capacity. He has boldness and self-confidence. 
I went to see our investigating magistrate too. 
The man gets two hundred and fifty roubles a 
month, and does scarcely anything. All he can 
do is to stride backwards and forwards for days 
together in nothing but his underclothes, but, ask 
him, he is convinced In* is doing his work .and 
honoura ly performing his duty. I couldn’t go 
on like that ! I should be ashamed to look the 
clerk in the face." 

At that moment Grontovsky, on a chestnut 
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horse, galloped by us with a flourish. On his 
left arm the basket bobbed up and down with the 
mushrooms dancing in it. As he passed us he 
grinned and waved his hand, as though we were 
old friends. 

" Blockhead !” the prince filtered through his 
teeth, looking after him. ” It's wonderful how 
disgusting it sometimes is to sec satisfied faces. 
A stupid, animal feeling due to hunger, I expert. 

. . . What was I saying ? Oh, yes, about gfoing 
into the Service. ... I should be ashapicd to 
take a salary, and yet, to tell the truth, it is stupid. 
If one looks at it from a broader point of view, 
more seriously, I am rating what isn’t mine now. 
Am I not ? But why am I not ashamed of that. 

. . . It is a case of habit. I suppose . . . and not 
being able to realize one’s true position. . . . But 
that position is most likelv awful. . . 

I looked at him, wondering if the prince were 
showing off. But his face was mild and his eyes 
were mournfully following the movements of the 
chestnut horse racing away, as though his happi¬ 
ness were racing away with it. 

Apparently he was in that mood of irritation 
and sadness when women weep quietly for no 
reason, and men feel a craving to complain of them¬ 
selves, of life, of God. ... 

When I got out of the chaise at the gates of the 
house the prince said to me : 

“ A man once said, wanting to annoy me, that 
I have the face of a cardsharper. I have noticed 
that cardsharpers are usually dark. Do you know, 
it seems that if I really had been bom a, card- 
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sharper I should have remained a decent person 
to the day of my death, for I should never have 
had the boldness to do wrong. I tell you frankly 
I* have had the chance once in my life of getting 
rich if 1 had told a lie. a lie to myself and on* 
woman . . . and one other person whom I know 
would have forgiven me for lying; I should have 
put into my pocket a million. But I could not.* 
I hadn’t the pluck !” 

From the gates we had to go to the house 
through the copse by a long road, level as a ruler, 
and planted on each side with thick, lopped 
lilacs. The house looked somewhat heavy, taste¬ 
less, like a facade on the stage. It rose clumsily 
out of a mass of greenery, and caught the eye 
like a great stone thrown on the velvety turf. 
At the chief entrance I was met by a fat old 
footman in a green swallow-tail coat and big 
silver-rimmed spectacles; without making any 
announcement, only looking contemptuously at 
my dusty figure, he showed me in. As I mounted 
the soft carpeted stairs there was, for some reason, 
a strong smell of india-rubber. At the top 1 
was enveloped in an atmosphere found only in 
museums, in signorial mansions and old-fashioned 
merchant houses; it seemed like the smell of 
something long past, which had once lived and 
died and had left its soul in the rooms. I passed 
through three or four rooms on my way from 
the entry to*the drawing-room. 1 remember 
bright yellow, shining floors, lustres wrapped in 
stiff muslin, narrow, striped rugs which stretched 
not straight from door to door, as they usually 
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do, but along the walk, so that not venturing 
to touch the bright floor with my muddy boots 
I had to describe a rectangle in each room. In the 
drawing-room, where the footman left me, stood 
old-fashioned ancestral furniture in w'hite covers, 
shrouded in twilight. It looked surly and elderly, 
and, as though out of respect for its repose, nut a 
sound was audible. 

Even the clock was silent ... it seemed as 
though the Princess Tarakanov had fallen asleep 
in the golden frame, and the water and {fie rats 
were still and motionless through magic. The 
daylight, afraid of disturbing the universal tran¬ 
quillity, scarcely pierced through the lowered 
blinds, and lay on the soft rugs in pale, slumbering 
streaks. ^ 

Three minutes passed and a big, elderly woman 
in black, with her cheek bandaged tip. walked 
noiselessly into the drawing-room. She bowed 
to me and pulled up the blinds. At once, en¬ 
veloped in the bright sunlight, the rats and w’ater 
in th‘: picture came to life and movement, Princess 
Tarakanov was awakened, and the old chairs 
frowned gloomily. 

" Her honour will be here in a minute, sir ..." 
sighed the old lady, frowning too. 

A few more minutes of waiting and. I saw 
Nadyezhda Lvovna. What struck me first of all 
was that she certainly was ugly, short, scraggy, 
and round-shouldered. Her thick, chestnut hair 
was magnificent; her face, pure and with a look 
of culture in it. was aglow with youth; there 
was a clear and intelligent expression in her eyes; 
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but the whole charm of her head was lost through 
the thickness of her lips and the over-acute 
facial angle. 

t mentioned my name, and announced the 
object of my visit. 

41 I really don’t know what I am to say !" 
she said, in hesitation, dropping her eyes and 
smiling. 44 1 don’t like to refuse, and at the same 
time. ...” 

44 li>o, pleas".” [ begged. 

Nadyezhda Lvovna looked at me and laughed. 
I laughed too. She was probably amused by what 
Grontovsky had so enjoyed- -that is, the right of 
giving or withholding permission; my visit 
suddenly struck me as queer and strange. 

44 I don’t like^to break the long-established 
rules.” said Madame Kandurin. 4< Shooting has 

been forbidden on our estate for the last six years. 

* 

No !” she shook her head resolutely. 44 Excuse me, 
1 must refuse you. If 1 allow you 1 must allow 
others. 1 don’t like unfairness. Either let all 
or no one.” 

" I am sorry !” 1 sighed. 44 It’s all the sadder 
because we have come more than ten miles. 1 am 
not alone,” I added. 44 Prince Sergey Ivanitch is 
with me.” 

I uttered the prince’s name with no arr.ire 
pensie, not prompted by any special motive or 
aim; I simply blurted it out without thinking, 
in the simplicity of my heart. Hearing* the 
familiar name Madame Kandurin started, and 
bent a prolonged gaze upon me. I noticed her 
nose turn pale. 
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“ That makes no difference . . .” she said, 
dropping her eyes. 

As 1 talked to her 1 stood at the window that 
looked out on the shrubbery. 1 could see the whble 
shrubbery with the avenues and the ponds and 
the road by which 1 had come. At the end of the 
road, beyond the gates, the back of our chaise 
made a dark patch. Near the gate, with his 
back to the house, the prince was standing with 
his legs apart, talking to the lanky Grontovsky. 

Madame Kandurin had been standing all the 
time at the other window. She looked from time 
to time towards the shrubbery, and from the 
moment I mentioned the prince's name she did 
not turn away from the window. 

“ Excuse me,” she said, screwing up her eyes 
as she looked towards the road and the gate, ” but it 
would be unfair to allow' you only to shoot. . . . 
And besides, what pleasure is there in shooting 
birds ? What’s it for ? Are they in your way ?” 

A solitary life, immured within four walls, with 
its indoor twilight and heavy smell of decaying 
furniture, disposes people to sentimentality. 
Madame Kandurin’s idea did her credit, but I could 
not resist saying: 

” If one takes that line one ought to go barefoot. 
Boots arc made out of the leather of slaughtered 
animals." 

” One must distinguish between a necessity and i 
caprice,” Madame Kandurin answered in a tone¬ 
less voice. 

She had by now recognized the prince, and did 
not take her eyes off his figure. It is hard to 
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describe the delight and the suffering with which 
her ugly face was radiant! Her eyes were smiling 
and shining, her lips were quivering and laughing, 
while her face craned closer to the panes. Keeping 
hold of a flower-|)ot with both hands, with bated 
breath and with one foot slightly lifted, she 
reminded me of u dog {dinting and waiting with 
passionate impatience fur " Ketch it !" 

I looked at hci and at the prince who could not 
tell as lie once in his life, and 1 felt angry and 
bitter against truth and falsehood, which play 
such an eh mental part in the jmtsoikiI happiness 
of men. 

The prince started suddenly, took aim and fired. 
A hawk, flying over him, fluttered its wings and 
flew like an arrow far away. 

" He aimed too high !" 1 said. *' And so, 
Nadyezhda Lvovna," 1 sighed, moving away from 
the window, “ you will not permit . . . ?” 

Madame Kandurin was silent. 

M I have the honour to take my leave," I said, 
" and I beg you to forgive my disturbing 
you. . . 

Madame Kandurin would have turned facing me, 
and had already moved through a quarter of the 
angle, when she suddenly hid her face behind the 
hangings, as though she felt tears in her eyes 
that she wanted to conceal. 

M Good-bye. . . . Forgive me . . she said 
softly. * 

1 bowed to her back, and strode away across the 
bright yellow floors, no longer keeping to the 
carpet. I was glad to get away from this little 
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domain of gilded boredom and sadness, 
hastened as though anxious to shake off a I 
fantastic dream with its twilight its end 
princess, its lustres. . . . 

At the front door «i maidservant overto 
and thrust a not* into my hand “ Shoot 
permitted on showing this. X K. " I read 
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